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THi QUEEN OF SPADES 

BY ALEXANDER SEEGEEEVITCH PUSHKIN 


y^T the house of Naroumov, a cavalry ofBcer, 
the long winter night had been passed in 
gambling. At five in the moming break- 
fast was served to the weary players. The win- 
ners ate with relish; the losers, on the contrary, 
pushed back their plates and sat brooding 
gloomily. Under the influence of the good 
wine, however, the conversation then became 
general. 

“Well, Sourine?” said the host inquiringly. 

Oh, I lost as usual. My luck is abominable. 
No matter how cool I keep, I never win.” 

“How is it, Herman, that you never touch a 
card? remarked one of the men, addressing a 
young ofiicer of the Engineering Corps. “Here 
you are with the rest of us at five o’clock in the 
morning, and you have neither played nor bet 
all night.” 


“Play interests me greatly,” replied the person 
addressed, “but I hardly care to sacrifice the 
necessaries of life for uncertain superfluities.” 

“Herman is a German, therefore economical; 
that explains it,” said Tomsky. “But the person 
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THE QUEEN OF SPADES 

darkest colors, and ended by telling the Count 
that she depended upon his friendship and gen- 
erosity. 

“ T could lend you the money,’ replied the 
Count, after a moment of thoughtfulness, ‘but I 
know that you would not enjoy a moment’s rest 
until you had returned it; it would only add to 
your embarrassment. There is another way of 
freeing yourself.’ 

“ ‘But I have no money at all,’ insisted my 
grandmother. 

“ ‘There is no need of money. Listen to me.’ 

“The Count tlien told her a secret which any of 
us would give a good deal to know.” 

The young gamesters were all attention. 
Tomsky lit his pipe, took a few whiffs, then 
continued: 

“The next evening, grandmother appeared at 
Versailles at the Queen’s gaming-table. The 
Duke of Orleans was the dealer. Grandmother 
made some excuse for not having brought any 
money, and began to punt. She chose three cards 
in succession, again and again, -winning every 
time, and was soon out of debt.” 

“A fable,” remarked Herman; “perhaps the 
cards were marked.” 

“I hardly think so,” replied Tomsky, with an 
air of importance. 

“So you have a grandmother who knows three 
winning cards, and you haven’t found out the 
magic secret.” ** 
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THE QUEEN OF SPADES 


friends to you, and to take you to the ball an 
Tuesday night.” 

“Take me to the ball and present him to me 
there.” 

After a few more remarks the officer walked 
up to the window where Lisaveta Ivano^'^la sat. 

“Whom do you wish to present?” asked the 
girl. 

“Naroumov; do you know him?” 

“No; is he a soldier?” 

“Yes.” 

“An engineer?” 

“No; why do you ask?” 

The girl smiled and made no reply. 

Pavel Tomsky took his leave, and, left to her- 
self, Eisaveta glanced out of the windcnv. Soon, 
a young officer appeared at the corner of the 
street; the girl blushed and bent her head low 
over her canvas. 

This appearance of the officer had become a 
daily occurrence. The man was totally u nkn own 
to her, and as she was not accustomed to co- 
quetting with the soldiers she saw on the street, 
she hardly knew how to explain his presence. His 
persistence finally roused an interest entirely 
strange to her. One day, she even ventured to 
smile upon her admirer, for such he seemed 
to be. 

The reader need hardly be told that the officer 
was no other than Herman, the would-be gam- 
bler, whose imagination had been strongly ex- 
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*6 three 

magic cards. 

oni™ “if old Countess would 

only reveal the secret to me. Why not try to win 

appeal to her sympathy?” 
n ith this idea in mind, he took up his daily 

aUh^ fl^® lioose, watching the pretty face 
at the window, and trusting to fate to bring about 
the desired acquamtance, ® 

One day, as Lisaveta was standing on the nave- 

sri: ““ “"“S' the S- 

ess, she felt herself jostled and a note was thrust 
into her hand. Turning, she saw the young officer 

leltr, “ thcnghtfshe put S: 

f ™ from the drive, she hastened to S 
„ *'’/?'* ‘he nassive, in a state of excite- 

r^SectMM t- ™ “ ‘'"'‘'r »<i 

f® toS “ffrrtion. copied word 

IdLTss nJ “ Of this fact, 

was, of course, ignorant. 

The young girl was much impressed hv tt,P. 

m.ss.ve, but she felt that the writom.! not be 

encouraged. She therefore nrote a rf 

explanation and, at the first opportunity dronupd 

rt, w* the letter, out of the widow 5htX^ 

and entered a shop to read them. ^ ^ 

th. ^Ise daunted by this rebuff, he found 
the opportumty to send her another note in a 
few days. He received no reply, but, evidenUy 
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understanding the female heart, he presevered, 
begging for an interview. He was rewarded at 
last by the following: 

“To-night we go to the ambassador’s ball. We 
shall remain until two o’clock. I can arrange for 
a meeting in this way. After our departure, tlie 
servants will probably all go out, or go to sleep. 
At half -past eleven enter the vestibule boldly, 
and if you see any one, inquire for the Countess; 
if not, ascend the stairs, turn to the left and go 
on until you come to a door, which opens into her 
bedchamber. Enter this room and behind a 
screen you will find another door leading to a cor- 
ridor; from this a spiral staircase leads to my sit- 
ting-room. I shall expect to find you there on my 
return.” 

Herman trembled like a leaf as the appointed 
hour drew near. He obeyed instructions fully, 
and, as he met no one, he reached the old lady’s 
bedchamber without difficulty. Instead of going 
out of the small door behind the screen, however, 
he concealed himself in a closet to await the re- 
turn of the old Countess. 

The hours dragged slowly by; at last he heard 
the sound of wheels. Immediately lamps were 
lighted and servants began moving about. 
Finally the old woman tottered into the room, 
completely exhausted. Her women removed her 
wraps and proceeded to get her in readiness for 
the night. Herman watched the proceedings with 
a curiosity not unmingled with superstitious 
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the queen of spades 

t ! I € ^ f ^^p2"ession of interior agitation passed over 
f U - r - of the old woman ; then she relapsed into 

apathy. 

.... 1 the names of the magic 

* ' , ’ not?” asked Herman after a pause. 

^ Was no reply. 

lu ,t, ^nnng man then drew a pistol from his 
: ** exclaiming: “You old witch, I’ll force 

to tell me!” 

* \ t the sight of the weapon the Countess gave 
H >*<‘<,*011(1 sign of life. She threw back her head 
niti |>iit out her hands as if to protect herself; 

dropped and she sat motionless. 

I I<,*i'iiria.n grasped her arm roughly, and was 

«{ M >o t to renew his threats, when he saw that she 
Hit,**# cloaHI 

>“><*itted. in her room, still in her ball-dress, 

I .i.sift '^’•otn g'ave herself up to her reflections. She 
lutf f < * >c pected to find the young officer there, but 
%ht' ^ r<*It relieved to see that he was not. 

J>St rtt.ng'ely enough, that very night at the ball, 
‘i*t *f H.-slcy had rallied her about her preference for 
thi* ytift.zng oflJicer, assuring her that he knew more 
thfi 1 1 :sslie supposed he did. 

’ ■ C > r wliona are you speaking?” she had asked 
ill « I firm, fearingheradventurehadbeendis- 

‘'Of" the remarkable man,” was the reply. “His 
iiiiifit,*' is Herman.” 

I made no reply. 
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This Herman,” continued Tomskv “is a m 

how p.L It? 
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At church, perhaps, or on the street.” 

to thegttegw P““*’ 

and she realized hnt- ^ impression upon her, 

more M^hen the dfor of ^ 

opened, and Herman suddenly 

hack at sight of him tre° drew 

“Where hair*. ^ *^^mbhng violently. 

ened whisper. a fright- 

doa?’ was Ihettatpif “ 
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° of terror and disgust. So 
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those passionate letters, that audacious pursuit 
''^ere not the result of tenderness and love. It 
Was money that he desired. The poor girl felt 
that she had in a sense been an accomplice in the 
Heath, of her benefactress. She began to weep 
bitterly. Herman regarded her in silence. 

“You are a monster!” exclaimed Lisa, drying 
her eyes. 

I didn’t intend to kill her; the pistol was not 
even loaded.” 

“How are you going to get out of the house?” 
inquired Lisa. “It is nearly daylight. I intended 
to show you the way to a secret staircase, while 
the Countess was asleep, as we would have 
to cross her chamber. Now I am afraid to 
Ho so.” 

“Direct me, and I will find the way alone,” re- 
j^lied tierman. 

She gave him minute instructions and a key 
with which to open the street door. The young 
man pressed the cold, inert hand, then went 
out. 

The death of the Countess had surprised no 
one, as it had long been expected. Her funeral 
was attended by every one of note in the vicinity. 
Herman mingled with the throng without at- 
tracting any especial attention. After all the 
Triends had taken their last look at the dead face, 
the young man approached the bier. He pros- 
trated himself on the cold floor, and remained 
motionless for a long time. He rose at last with 
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a face almost as pale as thaf «<f‘ ih, rurpM- i! v If, 
and went up the stefis to iiP.i i|.t. r.i 

As he looked down it sitiurd t.t ikni fhal fi. • 
I’igid face returned his pd.-ui-'r 


ing one eye. lie turned .-iftniptiy .'iHai , iiiadc ,i, 
false step, and fell tn the fh’.ir. !}> ua-, jaej,..! 
up, and, at the same riHaufut, l.isau ta ua*. rai- 
ried out in a faint. 

Herman did not recover his usual eMUip.isure 
during the entire day. I i.- diurd a!oi,r a! an on! 
of-the-way re.stunrant. and drank a gtr a! d.ad, 
in the hope of stilling liis cuiofii.u. Thr’ vHtir 
only served to stimulate his imagiuatimi. Hr rr- 
turned home and threw hiiuself down on },i^ hrd 
without undressing. 

During the night he awoke uith n sfni t; the 
inoon shone into hi.s ehamh« r, m.aking ru rUlnng 
plainly visible, Soinn iitn* iiRikfil in 
dow, then quickly tlLsappeared. Hr paid n-. at 
tention to thi^ hut .soo,i he heard the M st.hnh- 
dooi open. He thought it was his ordrrh re 
turning late, drunk as u.sual. Th,. .{. p was an 
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XT, f t*h),He to the H-d and 

he terrified man reci>).nraril ll„. r,.,,,.!,,,,. ' 
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must elapse between the use of each card, and 
after the three have been used you must never 
play again.” 

The phantom then turned and walked away. 
Herman heard the outside door close, and again 
saw the form pass the window. 

He rose and went out into the hall, where his 
orderly lay asleep on the floor. The door was 
closed. Finding no trace of a visitor, he re- 
turned to his room, lit his candle, and wrote down 
what he had just heard. 

Two fixed ideas cannot exist in the brain at 
the same time any more than two bodies can oc- 
cupy the same point in space. The tray, seven, 
and ace soon chased away the thoughts of the 
dead woman, and all other thoughts fi’om the 
brain of the young oflicer. All his ideas merged 
into a single one: how to turn to advantage the 
secret paid for so dearly. He even thought of 
resigning his commission and going to Paris to 
force a fortune from conquered fate. Chance 
rescued him from his embarrassment. 

Tchekalinsky, a man who had passed his whole 
life at cards, opened a club at St. Petersburg. 
His long experience secured for him the con- 
fidence of his companions, and his hospitality and 
genial humor conciliated society. 

The gilded youth flocked around him, negleet- 
mg society, preferring the charms of f 
those of their sweethea^+e 
Herman to accompan' 







y»ng .an accepted the invitaKon only too 
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bunged on sofas, eatino ice^ „a “'<» 

pmdpal salon stood a long taHe^t 
twenty men sat playing f„o th 

“toblishment being the fanSr: ®‘ 

respectabk ^is 

iumot. his ey« sSed t*'' 

Wed around his lips. ^ constant smile 
^^aroumov presented Herman 'rn t 
^ a cordial handshake hpo- 
“Pon ceremony, and stand 

^Pore than thirty cWo * dealing 

Tchekalinsky paused afer e^r'^^ ** 

tie punters time to recoo-n,Vp ft ^ coup, to allow 
pohkly answering all bosses, 

smiling. ^ ^ questions and constantly 

aud the game bl^n ^gS*^^ scuffled 

stretchingoutVishtS'o4T^^^^^^ said Herman, 
geii^tleman, to reach a liyret Th'f ^ 

^out replying^ ’ banker bowed 

Herman ehosf. « „ i 

How much is that?” f <^halk. 

sir, but I IZ, J>W; “ex- 

^orty thousantt ! 
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^ eyes were instantly turned to the speaker. 
He has lost his wits,” thought Naroumov. 
AUow me to observe,” said Tehekalinsky, with 
' stake is excessive.” 

What of It. replied Herman, nettled. “Do 

you accept it or not ?” ° 

The banker nodded in assent. “I have onlv to 
remind you that the cash will be necessary ; 5 
TOurse your word is good, but to keep the confl- 
deroe of my patrons, I prefer the ready money.” 

^ bank-check from his pocket 
and handed it to his host. The latter examined 
It ^tentively then laid it on the card chosen. 

leff a 

ca^’ithddL-rS;^”" 

A murmur ran through the crowd. Tchekalin- 

turned. He took a roll of bank-bills from his 
pocket and counted out the required sum. Her- 
received it and at once left the table 

Fverv nT* 

gSdSdX""- 

He select^ his card and placed upon it his 
fresh stake. The banker began dealing: to the 
Tight, a nine ; to the left, a seven. 

Herman then showed his card-a seven spot. 
The onlookers exclaimed, and the host was visi- 
bly disturbed. He counted out ninety-four-thou- 
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sand rubles and passed them to Herman, who 
accepted them without showing the least surprise 
and at once withdrew. 

The following evening he went again. His 
appearance was the signal for the cessation of all 
occupation, every one being eager to watch the 
development of events. He selected his card — 
an ace. 

The dealing began: to the right, a queen; to 
the left, an ace. 

“The ace wins,” remarked Herman, tmning up 
his card without glancing at it. 

“Your queen is killed,” remarked Tchekalinsky 
quietly. 

Herman trembled; looking down, he saw, not 
the ace he had selected, but the queen of spades. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes. It seemed 
impossible that he could have made such a mis- 
take. As he stared at the card it seemed to him 
that the queen winked one eye at him mockingly. 

“The old woman!” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

The croupier raked in the money while he 
looked on in stupid terror. When he left the 
table, all made way for him to pass; the cards 
were shuffled, and the gambling went on. 

Herman became a lunatic. He was confined 
at the hospital at Oboukov, where he spoke to no 
one, but kept constantly murmuring in a monot- 
onous tone: “The tray, seven, ace! The tray, 
seven, queenJ” 
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THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE 

TO A LORD 
BY HONOEfi DE BALZAC 
1845 


GILLETTE 

December morning in the year 
f 1612 , a young man, whose clothing was 

to A the thinnest, was walking 

to and fro before a gateway in the Rue des 
Grands-Augustins in Paris. He went up and 
do^ the street before this house with the irreso- 
lution of a pliant who dares not venture into the 
presence of the mistress whom he loves for the 
access though she may be; but 
after a sufficiently long interval of hesitation, he 
at last crossed the threshold and inquired of an 
old woman, who was sweeping out a large room 
on the grpnd floor, whether Master Porbus was 
within. Receiving a reply in the affirmative, the 
young man went slowly up the staircase, like a 
pntleman but newly come to court, and doubt- 
lul as to his reception by the king. He came to 
a stand once more on the landing at the head of 
tne stairs, and again iie hesitated before raising 



GEE iVTKST S Ji( )lil' ST< > H ! ! :s 

his hand to the ^n-olcsquc kijm-ki r u.m tJu- dsMir of 
the studu), hIioIi* dniihtlc.ss tht’ r 

work jMastor Porlms, .snnu-l iiuc pa,:M!( r in nr- 
dituiry to Hciiri ] \' tilt Mary dr’ M. dan |,.,,k 
Eubens into favor. 

_ The yonn|>- man felt deeply silrnoi b\ -.ii . rn,, 
tion tliat must thrill the heart-, nf all -'is a! 
artfsts when, in the pride of their xonlfi anil lie ir 
first love ot art, they eomr into the (ir< -a n.- ,,i' 

a nia.ster or .stand before n masferj>if ce. all 

hunian .setitinients tiiere is ;t time of i .udv hhi. 
soming, a day of generons enlhiisj.'isni }! .p ;,<r,td 
iially fade.s until nothimr is left of ImiipiiH- hut 
a inemory. and gdory is known for a .h lu dou. 
U1 all the.se deiieate and shoridived emotion., 
none so resemble love as the passion ,,f a \ouno 
artrst for hi.s art, a,s he is about to , r o,, (1,-- 
blissful martyrdom of his eare, ,• of ,d,,,, 

di.sa.stcr. of vague expeetations .•ind r. ai ;in„,p 
pointments. ^ 

Ihose who have missed tliis experleju'. in li,,- 

alwa).s carry uj Huar inmost souls a ehm i that 
has never been touehed. and in theij- 

then sucem, can never taken fur men 
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of talent save by fools. From this point of view, 
if youthful modesty is the measure of youthful 
genius, the stranger on the staircase might be 
allowed to have something in him; for he seemed 
to possess the indescribable diffidence, the early 
timidity that artists are bound to lose in the 
course of a great career, even as pretty women 
lose it as they make progress in the arts of co- 
quetry. Self-distrust vanishes as triumph suc- 
ceeds to triumph, and modesty is, perhaps, 
distrust of itself. 

The poor neophyte was so overcome by the 
consciousness of his own presumption and insig- 
nificance, that it began to look as if he was hardly 
likely to penetrate into the studio of the painter, 
to whom we owe the wonderful portrait of Henri 
IW But fate was propitious ; an old man came 
up the staircase. From the quaint costume of 
this newcomer, his collar of magnificent lace, and 
a certain serene gravity in his bearing, the first 
arrival thought that this personage must be either 
a patron or a friend of the court painter. He 
stood aside therefore upon the landing to allow 
the visitor to pass, scrutinizing him curiously the 
while. Perhaps he might hope to find the good 
nature of an artist or to receive the good offices 
of an amateur nl»t unfriendly to the arts; but 
besides an almost diab''’-'--’ -• 
face that met his gaze 
ible something which 
:ion for artists. 
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Picture that face. A hnlA i.- i ^ 

^gged jutting brows aS 

toned „p at the enTastTj T”. “» 

rates and Rabelais; deep Ifrie^ *<» 

«>onth; a short eWn a ”«iinS 

toh a grisaled pointed bet/T'^^’ 

that age might seem to baro eyes 

»ot for the contrast between th ^ere it 

rounding inother-of-pear] tintJ^ an^j 

as if under the stress of an ’ 

there would be a magnetirf’ ^^^^^usiasm 

^dJe in their glances 

beyond wont by the Vri’^ withered 

jemed aged still more by ^t 

worn away both soul and b^dv 
Joshes to the deen-cnif There were no 

of the arching lines of a trace 

Set this head on a spare and 
Jt m a frame of Inn feeble frame nlaoH 

“jito feh-slice, tte an en^S “d 

theoldman’s blnni, P ^ ^ ^®avy goU ebam 


stih more fantastic in seemed 

w r »' “a 

son down from if. t Portraits might 

day. Mast” n ““ toaUd. ^ 
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Porbus bowed respectfully, and held the door 
open for the younger man to enter, thinking that 
the latter accompanied his visitor ; and when he 
saw that the neophyte stood a while as if spell- 
bound, feeling, as every artist-nature must feel, 
the fascinating influence of the first sight of a 
studio in which the material processes of art are 
revealed, Porbus troubled himself no more about 
this second comer. 

All the light in the studio came from a window 
in the roof, and was concentrated upon an easel, 
where a canvas stood untouched as yet save for 
three or four outlines in chalk. The daylight 
scarcely reached the remoter angles and corners 
of the vast room; they were as dark as night, 
but the silver ornamented breastplate of a 
Reiter’s corselet, that hung upon the wall, at- 
tracted a stray gleam to its dim abiding-place 
among the brown shadows; or a shaft of light 
shot across the carved and glistening surface of 
an antique sideboard covered with curious silver- 
plate, or struck out a line of glittering dots 
among the raised threads of the golden warp of 
some old brocaded curtains, where the lines of 
the stiff, heavy folds were broken, as the stuff 
had been flung carelessly down to serve as a 
model. 

Plaster ecorchSs stood about the room; and 
here and there, on shelves and tables, lay frag- 
ments of classical sculpture — ^torsos of antique 
goddesses, worn smooth as though all the years 
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of the centuries that had passed over them har 
been lovers’ kisses. The walls were covered 
from floor to ceiling, with countless sketches ir 
charcoal, red chalk, or pen and ink. Amid thf 
itter and confusion of color boxes, overturned 
stools, flasks of oil, and essences, there was iust 
room to move so as to reach the illuminated cir- 
cular space where the easel stood. The licht 
from the ^^ndow in the roof fell full upon Por- 
US S pale face and on the ivory-tinted forehead 
of Ins strange visitor. But in another moment 

that had already become tamous era in those 
Stormy d.y, of political and religions revolu&r 
* ptclnre that a few of the tealous wSipers’ 
ttho hare so often kept the sacred fi" rfS 

Marv of 1 ^ represented a Saint 

the seas iS! ^bout to pay her passage across 

de- Medicfr^^oS^fX' 

“I hke your saint ” thp poverty, 

dressing Porbus “V 1 li ™ked, ad- 
erowns for her' over Td T' 

Queen is paying- but as f Price the 

Itawheel-afderai „.?“**“* * “ 

^ ft IS good then?” 

you^-^Yefand n<f ^Y 

badly done but she is not 

fancy that when a fii : ^^tists 

wnen a figure is correctly drawn, and 
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everything in its place according to the rules of 
anatomy, there is nothing more to be done. You 
make up the flesh tints beforehand on your pal- 
ettes according to your formulae, and fill in the 
outlines with due care that one side of the face 
shall be darker than the other; and because you 
look from time to time at a naked woman who 
stands on the platform before you, you fondly 
imagine that you have copied nature, think your- 
selves to be painters, believe that you have 
wrested His secret from God. Pshaw! You 
may know your syntax thoroughly and make no 
blunders in your grammar, but it takes that and 
something more to make a great poet. Look at 
your saint, Porbus ! At a first glance she is admir- 
able ; look at her again, and you see at once that 
she is glued to the background, and that you 
20uld not walk round her. She is a silhouette 
that turns but one side of her face to all be- 
hiolders, a figure cut out of canvas, an image with 
Qo power to move nor change her position. I 
feel as if there were no air between that arm and 
the background, no space, no sense of distance 
in your canvas. The perspective is perfectly 
correct, the strength of the coloring is accurately 
iiminished with the distance; but, in spite of 
;hese praiseworthy efforts, I could never bring 
nyself to believe that the warm breath of life 
jomes and goes in that beautiful body. It seems 
:o me that if I laid my hand on the firm, rounded 
hroat, it would be cold as marble to the touch. 
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that friend, the blood does not flow beneath 

a t fibres the purple veins that trace 

tirn beneath the transparent amber of her 
the^ ®^^re the pulse seems to beat, 

in llr fife and death are at strife 

stfltn ^1, ^ ’ fi®^® ®ee a woman, there a 

^ ^^-eation is 

uortinn ^ f power to breathe a 

Tfif^ ti yerir beloved work, 

in vn^ T?^ Prometheus died out again and again 

not^h^ ^ Pi^'firre has 

not been touched by the divine flame.” 

'I? master?” Porbus asked 
respectfully, while the young man with difficulty 

“ A K F? j ffi® critic. 

halt^i. ^fi'®- You have 

hJw manners. You have hesitated 

Mween drawmg and color, between the dogged 
attenfaon to detail, the stiff precision of the Ger- 

v^nrfr? ?f Italian painters. You have set 

AWhf Holbein and Titian, 

^brecht purer and Paul Veronese in a single 

pcture. A magnificent ambition truly, but what 
ps come of it? Your work has ndte the 

ilSn^'^TTfr nor the magical 

smen oI ^ cfeoacwro. Titian’s rich 
golden colonng poured into Albrecht Diirer’s 

bTO^e shattered them, like molten 

bronze bursting through the mold that is not 
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strong enough to hold it. In other places the 
outlines have held firm, imprisoning and ob- 
scuring the magnificent, glowing flood of 
Venetian color. The drawing of the face 
is not pez-fect, the coloring is not perfect; 
traces of that unlucky indecision are to be seen 
everywhere. Unless you felt strong enough 
to fuse the two opposed manners in the fire 
of your own genius, you should have cast in your 
lot boldly with the one or the other, and so 
have obtained the unity which simulates one of 
the conditions of life itself. Your work is only 
true in the centres; your outlines are false, they 
project nothing, there is no hint of anything be- 
hind them. There is truth here,” said the old 
man, pointing to the breast of the Saint, “and 
igain here,” he went on, indicating the rounded 
shoulder. But there,” once more returning to 
;he column of the throat, “everything is false. 
Let us go no further into detail; you would be 
iisheartened.” 

The old man sat down on a stool, and re- 
named a while without speaking, with his face 
)uried in his hands. 

“Yet I studied that throat from the life, dear 
naster,” Poi-bus began; “it happens sometimes, 
'or our misfortune, that real effects in nature 
ook improbable when transferred to canvas — ” 

“The aim of art is^ not to copy nature, but to 
xpress it. You are not a servile copyist, but a 
>oetI” cried the old man sharply, cutting Porbus 
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short with an imperious gesture. “Otherwise 
sculptor might make a plaster cast of ® 

vveii, try to make a cast of your mistrpc^’c n j 
and *t up the Uung befo^ you' You will r 
monstrosity, a dead mass, bearing no rL^L ‘ 
to the livins- hanrl • .m,, 1 1 f resemblance 

have reeouri ^ to 

without making an ev..* * sculptor who, 

for you its moCentTd Ste^w 

tact the spirit, theS oltg soul "" 

only a part of a body ft “ « 

rendered. .Neither t * and 

may separate the effect from ftT* aoulptor 
are inevitably contained the one il“ttn Tb * 
Thae begms the real struggle! wf 

achieves success iri'stmr.f i ^ Many a painter 
taat that is set b^t ‘he 

yet you do not see her! Vot so “ woman, 
rn wresting Nature’s ^ succeed 

reproducing mectawf'^^^"-' ^re 

copied in your master’s studif^Y^'^n 

trate far enough into +>!« • ’ pene- 

mystery of fofm vou ^^ 
enough and perseveMn^ love 

that baffles and eludes vou^°*^l^ 

--»Onnappr„.ca;:J-^ma«„g 
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a languid lover. You must lie in wait for her 
coming and take her unawares, press her hard 
and clasp her in a tight embrace, and force her 
to yield. Form is a Proteus more intangible and 
more manifold than the Proteus of the legend; 
compelled, only after long wrestling, to stand 
forth manifest in his true aspect. Some of you 
are satisfied with the first shape, or at most by 
the second or the third that appears. Not thus 
wrestle the victors, the unvanquished painters 
who never suffer themselves to be deluded by all 
those treacherous shadow-shapes ; they persevere 
till Nature at the last stands bare to their gaze, 
and her very soul is revealed. 

‘Tn this manner worked Rafael,” said the old 
man, taking off his cap to express his reverence 
for the King of Art. “His transcendent great- 
ness came of the intimate sense that, in him , 
seems as if it would shatter external form. 
Form in his figures (as with us) is a symbol, a 
means of communicating sensations, ideas, the 
vast imaginings of a poet. Every face is a whole 
world. The subject of the portrait appeared for 
him bathed in the light of a divine vision; it was 
revealed by an inner voice, the finger of God laid 
bare the sources of expression in the past of a 
(vhole life. 

“You clothe your women in fair raiment of 
flesh, in gracious veiling of hair; but where is the 
blood, the source of passion and of calm, the 
:ause of the particular effect? Why, this brown 
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admires, and those who know 

Oh, Mabuse! oh, my master!” cried the 
trange speakei-, “thou art a thief! Thou hast 
ariied away the secret of life with thee!” 

Nevertheless, ’ he began again, “this picture 
f yours is worth more than all the paintLgs of 
aat rascal Rubens, with his mountains of Kern- 
el flesh raddled with vermilion, his torrents of 

ilor^ther?' You, at least have 

three 

Th^young man roused himself from his deep 
“cried “Th^^'isTkWefw " 

Dable’of im “ ““ them 

“i)id Shipman-s hesitation.” 

r> ^ malapert come with you?” 
^ed Porbus of the older man. 

boldness,” cried the 
jphyte, and the color mounted to his face. “I 
unknown— a dauber by instinct, and* but 
ily come to this city— the fountain-head of all 


him a bit 

ed chalk and a sheet of jpaper. 
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A}ie ! exclEimcd the old iheii. Y our namp ? 
he added. 

The young man wrote “Nicolas Poussin” be 
low the sketch. 

Not bad that for a beginning,” said th 
strange speaker, who had discoursed so wildlj 
I see that we can talk of art in your presence 
I do not blame you for admiring Porbus’s saint 
In the eyes of the world she is a masterpiece, am 
those alone who have been initiated into the in 
most ntysteries of art can discover her shortcom 
mgs. But it IS worth while to give you the lesson 
tor you are able to understand it, so I will shov 
you how little it needs to complete this picture 
ou must be all eyes, all attention, for it maj 
be that such a chance of learning will never com( 
m your way again-Porbus ! your palette.” 
Porbus went in search of palette and brushes, 

° sleeves witb 

pa len energy , seized the palette, covered 

^ to him, and 

S vaHn a handful of brushes 

of various sizes from the hands of his acquaint- 

mpno pomted beard suddenly bristled— a 

a Iove?s^f expressed the prick of 

fit to 4. A XI paints are only 

fellow whn'^'^ ° together with the 

with this?” ^ tmg! How can one pamt 
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He dipped the tip of the brush with feverish 
eagerness in the different pigments, making the 
circuit of the palette several times more quickly 
than the organist of a cathedral sweeps the oc- 
taves on the keyboard of his clavier for the “O 
Filii” at Easter. 

Porbus and Poussin, on either side of the 
easel, stood stock-still, watching with intense 
interest. 

“Look, young man,” he began again, “see how 
three or four strokes of the brush and a thin 
glaze of blue let in the free air to play about the 
head of the poor Saint, who must have felt stifled 
and oppressed by the close atmosphere! See 
how the drapery begins to flutter; you feel that 
it is lifted by the breeze ! A moment ago it hung 
as heavily and stifiiy as if it were held out by 
pins. Do you see how the satin sheen that I 
have just given to the breast rends the pliant, 
silken softness of a young girl’s skin, and how 
the brown-red, blended with burnt ochre, brings 
warmth into the cold gray of the deep shadow 
where the blood lay congealed instead of cours- 
ing through the veins? Young man, young man, 
no master could teach you how to do this that I 
am doing before your eyes. Mabuse alone pos- 
sessed the secret of giving life to his figures; 
Mabuse had but one pupil — that was I. I have 
had none, and I am old. You have sufficient in- 
telligence to imagine the rest from the glimpses 
that I am giving you.” 
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speaking, he gave a 

the bruslT *^^re; sometimes two strokes of 
the brush, sometimes a single one; but every 

lieht the pamtmg was flooded with 

that be A With such passionate fervor 

£d h. fT* VP“ his bare fore- 

ierks' thaUf^c ^ in brief, impatient 

LSn tLT« iniabitpg the body of this strange 
the man?n in making use of 

rn“"tht“r eonvuls Jmo“ 

fancy a semW^°^^ struggles, gave to this 

S a not hut 

thn^^A ^ ^agination. The old man con- 
tinued, saymg as he did so- 

man. j^ittle touches! come and brine- a ^lov 

pon!^por!’’T d^tb 

had noint d ^ 4- of the picture that he 

warmer hul°'' f f j ^'th 

mony l^tb f ^ 

and tbfs glowmg tints of the Egyptian, 

“Lwk*v?'“'“ “ temperament vaniSS. 

wbatghp'X,-rJ;-snsfor 

At last the restless spirit stopped, and turn- 
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ing to Porbus and Poussin, who were speechless 
with admiration, he spoke — 

“This is not as good as my ‘Belle Noiseuse’; 
still one might put one’s name to such a thing as 
this. — Yes, I would put my name to it,” he 
added, rising to reach for a mirror, in which he 
looked at the picture. — “And now,” he said, 
“will you both come and breakfast with me? I 
have a smoked ham and some very fair wine ! . . . 
Eh! eh! the times may be bad, but we can still 
have some talk about art! We can talk like 
equals. . . . Here is a little fellow who has 
aptitude,” he added, laying a hand on Nicolas 
Poussin’s shoulder. 

In this way the stranger became aware of the 
threadbare condition of the Norman’s doublet. 
He drew a leather purse from his girdle, felt in 
it, found two gold coins, and held them out. 

“I will buy your sketch,” he said. 

“Take it,” said Porbus, as he saw the other 
start and flush with embarrassment, for Poussin 
had the pride of poverty. “Pray, take it ; he has 
a couple of king’s ransoms in his pouch!” 

The three came down together from the studio, 
and, talking of art by the way, reached a pictur- 
esque wooden house hard by the Pont Saint- 
Michel. Poussin wondered a moment at its orna- 
ment, at the knocker, at the frames of the 
casements, at the scroll-work designs, and in the 
next he stood in a vast low-ceiled room. A table, 
covered with tempting dishes, stood near the 
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fire, and flnek sinlinprii fur. 1;.- -v 

the company of fwd yrca! ar!;-.'', fuH !■:’ i,' 

good humor. 

“Do not Inuk iou liHtg .■.! (ah', a., >. 

Ilian,’ .said I’urlius, whin hf ..u'. : 
wa.s .standing, stmek with wundt s-, In 
ing. “You would fall a urf'in !,, , 

It wa.s the Adam" painfi d In M: 
cha.se hi.s rclcasi- from tfic {inson 
creditors hud ,so long krpf liiin, .An 
ter of fact, tlie ligurc sfuM,! u:,-; 
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convincingly, that Xieola-, I 
derstand the real mt-aning*' of ! 
out hy the old artist, who wa-. i< 
the picture with apjtarcnt s.at;... 
out enthusiasm. “I hau> don, h. -n ,• 
he .scenicd to !)<• saying tt, huuo If, 

“There is life in it.” 

respect my poor ma.s(er h.ir m.,}.,-, v.i t.ju 

hut there is .some lack ofinith in tm h.,.'L, ; .nn.; 

Die man lives indeed; he i^ rivien and .ii , 
toward us; hut tin* ntmospljer,-. fh, 

the breath of the breeze you !u,,|, .,,,d !. , i 

hem, hut they .And ti» n ti., n.a:: 

him.sell m, after ail. only u uianl .XKl Imi !h- 

!h fr ^r," •» d ‘.mr 

elk." "In 

Poussin lookul fnj,,, (1.,. I,, 
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and from Porbus to the speaker, with restless 
curiosity. He went up to the latter to ask for 
the name of their host ; hut the painter laid a fin- 
ger on his lips with an air of mystery. The 
young man’s interest was excited ; he kept silence, 
hut hoped that sooner or later some word might 
he let fall that would reveal the name of his en- 
tertainer. It was evident that he was a man of 
talent and very wealthy, for Porbus listened to 
him respectfully, and the vast room was crowded 
with marvels of art. 

A magnificent portrait of a woman, hung 
against the dark oak panels of the wall, next 
caught Poussin’s attention. 

“What a glorious Giorgione!” he cried. 

“No,” said his host, “it is an early daub of 
mine — ” 

“Gramercy! I am in the abode of the god of 
painting, it seems!” cried Poussin ingenuously. 

The old man smiled as if he had long grown 
familiar with such praise. 

“Master Erenhofer!” said Porbus, “do yoti 
think you could spare me a little of your capital 
Rhine wine?” 

“A couple of pipes!” answered his host; “one 
to discharge a debt, for the pleasure of seeing 
your pretty sinner, the other as a present from a 
friend.” 

“Ah! if I had my health,” returned Porbus, 
“and if you would but let me see your ‘BeUe 
Noiseuse,’ I would paint some great picture, 
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TOth breadth in it and depth; the figures should 
be life-size.” 

“Let you see my work!” cried the painter in 
agitation. “No, no! it is not perfect yet; some- 
thing still remains for me to do. Yesterday, in 
the dusk,” he said, “I thought I had reached the 
end. Her eyes seemed moist, the flesh quivered, 
somethiug stirred the tresses of her hair. She 
breathed 1 But though I have succeeded in repro- 
ducing Nature’s roundness and relief on the flat 
surface of the canvas, this morning, by daylight, 
I found out my mistake. Ah! to achieve that 
glorious result I have studied the works of the 
great masters of color, stripping off coat after 
coat of color from Titian’s canvas, analyzing the 
pigments of the king of light. Like that sover- 
eign painter, I began the face in a slight tone 
■with a supple and fat paste — for shadow is but 
an accident; bear that in mind, youngster! — 
.Then I began afresh, and by half-tones and thin 
glazes of color less and less transparent, I grad- 
ually deepened the tints to the deepest black of 
the strongest shadows. An ordinary painter 
makes his shadows something entirely different 
m nature from the high lights; they are wood or 
brass, or what you will, anything but flesh in 
s a ow. You feel that even if those figures were 
to alter their position, those shadow stains would 
never be cleansed away, those parts of the pic- 
ture wodd never glow with light- 

I have escaped one mistake, into which the 
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most famous painters have sometimes fallen; in 
my canvas the whiteness shines through the 
densest and most persistent shadow. I have not 
marked out the limits of my figure in hard, dry 
outlines, and brought every least anatomical de- 
tail into prominence (like a host of dunces, who 
fancy that they can draw because they can trace 
a line elaborately smooth and clean), for the 
human body is not contained within the limits 
of line. In this the sculptor can approach the 
truth more nearly than we painters. Nature’s 
way is a complicated succession of curve within 
curve. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as drawing. — ^Do not laugh, young man; strange 
as that speech may seem to you, you will xmder- 
stand the truth in it some day. — line is a 
method of expressing the effect of light upon an 
object; but there are no lines in Nature, every- 
thing is solid. We draw by modeling, that is to 
say, that we disengage an obj ect from its setting ; 
the distribution of the light alone gives to a body 
the appearance by which we know it. So I have 
not defined the outlines; I have suffused them 
with a haze of half-tints warm or golden, in such 
a sort that you can not lay your finger on the 
exact spot where background and contours meet. 
Seen from near, the picture looks a blur; it seems 
to lack definition; but step back two paces, and 
the whole thing becomes clear, distinct, and solid ; 
the body stands out; the rounded form comes 
into relief ; you feel that the air plays round it. 
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haps it would bTlttl/'” P“- 
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te longmg awakened m an male's heart by 
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the song that recalls his home. He thought of 
the scorn that the old man affected to display 
for the noblest efforts of art, of his wealth, his 
manners, of the deference paid to him by Porbus 
Ihe mysterious picture, the work of patience on 
which he had wrought so long in secret, 
was doubtless a work of genius, for the head 
of the Virgin which young Poussin had ad- 
mired so frankly was beautiful even beside Ma- 
buse’s “Adam” — there was no mistaking the 
imperial manner of one of the princes of art. 
Everything combined to set the old man beyond 
the limits of human nature. 

Out of the wealth of fancies in Nicolas 
Poussin s brain an idea grew, and gathered shape 
and clearness. He saw in this supernatural 
being a complete type of the artist nature, a 
nature mocking and kindly, barren and prolific, 
an erratic spirit intrusted with great and mani- 
fold powers which she too often abuses, leading 
sober reason, the Philistine, and sometimes even 
the amateur forth into a stony wilderness where 
they see nothing; but the white- winged maiden 
herself, wild as her fancies may be, finds epics 
there and castles and works of art. For Poussin, 
the enthusiast, the old man, was suddenly trans- 
figured, and became Art incarnate, Art with its 
mysteries, its vehement passion and its dreams. 

dear Porbus,” Frenhofer continued, 
hitherto I have never found a flawless model, 
a body with outlines of perfect beauty, the car^ 
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nations~AhJ where does she live?” he cried, 
lea ong in upon himself, “the undiscoverable 
m ° older time, for whom we have 
^ ^ llod the scattered gleams 

beauty here and there? Oh! to behold 

Nature grown perfect 
thfi+ be Ideal at last, I would give all 

that I possess . . . Nay, Beauty divine, I 

likp n *be dim land of the dead; 

of Arf ? I would go down into the Hades 

the shad™s™®derth,‘’‘* ““°“® 

Porbus to Poussin, 
neither hears nor sees us any longer.” 

wondLing|rer% ’ Poussin, 

ent^^t ^bat no one shall 

that it io • ^®^sures are so carefully guarded 

fancy to att^^^^/r suggestion and your 

by force.” this mystery 

So there is a mystery?” 

Yes,” answered Porbus. “Old Frenhofer is 
Sca^^ V^P-^ take Frenhofer 

enable SJp tf bis fortune to; 

the secret of relierthe^^r^^ bequeathed to him 
figures the wonderfW^e!^^^^^ 
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n;-t ynt s >tni thi- sk« tefon, the itnat<nnica! fnitlic* 
kiorl. ami co!.»r jnifs the j,fr uito it ; l»uf life with, 
•nf fh. skthtiiij is cvrti Imirr inrunijilctf than « 
tthf.'ll Witiimii life, Hut fhrrr is soinrUiitli^ 

I < tin. r still, ittnl it is tins f.ir jinintcfs. |irm’- 
M am! i.hsi-rs ntinu nrr rwrytliiiiji*. ainj tthi-ti 
h< Oi l' s ntiii lnwr licnl iiinis hrjfhj in liUftrrt-i %vitli 
lie hriishrs. tlw eiii{ is timibt, as Fus ha;i|M-in'*i 

sitli uur Mmul fririwl, s%hi» in half crack-timiiinl 
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lucky for him, he was born to riches and so 

Snlss toS^'"' •'ave^n. 

Poussin confldentty™?irh d“' 

Ts"! aSedMm to“ come 

staircase till h^reimhed ‘ 
quaint, airy ,“^,1 t top, a 

roof common aro„rb " ■ **“P’ “sh-pitched 

one din™^“r!A™“ “ Paris. In the 

who sprang up at once whl“she b “ T™® ®“’ 
at the door- it we q tin heard some one 

had recognid w “f lore; she 

“WhaUs the m!,f ‘““Oh on the latch. 
"Th“: r ’ *0 asked, 

felt that I am a no* V ' i ^ have 

had doubts, but now^ beV to-day I haye 

is the makC ofT I There 

mW. Gillette, we shaU b““ich md h’^"™ 

his powerful and™am«t^faef ^ h *‘’™ 

-t hopes With his slender “Sh 
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were covered with sketches in chalk on sheets of 
common paper. There were but four canvases 
in the room. Colors were very costly, and the 
young painter’s palette was almost bare. Yet 
in the midst of his poverty he possessed and was 
conscious of the possession of inexhaustible treas- 
ures of the heart, of a devouring genius equal to 
all the tasks that lay before bim, 

He had been brought to Paris by a nobleman 
among his friends, or perchance by the con- 
sciousness of his powers; and in Paris he had 
found a mistress, one of those noble and gener- 
ous souls who choose to suffer by a great man’s 
side, who share his struggles and strive to under- 
stand his fancies, accepting their lot of poverty 
and love as bravely and dauntlessly as other 
women will set themselves to bear the burden of 
riches and make a parade of their insensibility. 
The smile that stole over Gillette’s lips filled the 
garret with golden light, and rivaled the bright- 
ness of the sun in heaven. The sun, moreover, 
does not always shine in heaven, whereas Gillette 
was always in the garret, absorbed in her passion, 
occupied by Poussin’s happiness and sorrow, 
consoling the genius which found an outlet in 
love before art engrossed it. 

“Listen, Gillette. Come here.” 

The girl obeyed joyously, and sprang upon 
the painter’s knee. Hers was perfect grace ar-^ 
beauty, and the loveliness of spring; she 
a,doraed-.jsdth.„all luxuriant fairness of outw 
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form, lighted up by the glow of a fair son 
within. 

‘‘Oh! God,” he cried; “I shall never dare to tel] 
her—” 

“A secret?” she cried; ‘T must know it!” 
Poussin was absorbed in his dreams. 

“Do tell it me!” 

“Gillette . . . poor beloved heart! . . 

“Oh! do you want something of me?” 

1 es. 

If you wish me to sit once more for you as I 
did the other day,” she continued with playful 
petulance, “I will never consent to do such a 
fjing again, for your eyes say nothing all the 
viuie. 1 ou do not think of me at all, and yet 
you look at me—” ^ 

woman?’’*^ rather have me draw another 

T^haps-^ she were very ugly,” she said. 

the “and, if, for 

a oreat come, if to make me 

els^?” ^ ai er, you must sit to some one 


welUhatTwo^^d 

to^roverpowel?? ^^^breast; he seemed 
scirrow. ^ some intolerable joy or 

r’oussin’s threadbaiwl sleeve of 
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‘I'xrrnr fu-. ,nv t.iH.tt,,” ,Ur paint, t. 

taUiny upM,, his kia rs; ‘I unui.l ratiu r f„.. 
Inusl Ihau I'au.nus. Vnu aiT fain r tlmu sum-ss 
mt.i hnimrs. '! in r,-. fhui^ ih, pcu-iK aviav. aiai 
f'lirn fi.rsr sk.trli. s! | haw ma.lr a luistakr. I 
v.as fiM aiif fn j.nn au.l um! f,. pamf. IVristi art 
Hud :if| it% M*rr*"t\I" 

^<»il!rth InnkiAj adiiiiritii'Iv at hint. i» aiM'iwtasy 
nt tiapjMH.ss! .Sj,<* uas }ritn}i|»l}aftf ; sh,- tvft 
that art Has laid nsi.i*' f,.r lur 
ami llua^' lik,- it yrain nf jurins,- at tu-r 

! c "f ' f 


^ * i hr- is Hftlv an nlil niaii,’' {’ntissin mm 

tnim-.i; ”fnr liin, vnii vv..iil,l I,,- a Huiuaii. ami 
n 'tlflin InulT, Vnu su }l. rf. rf 

I (iiuv! Inu- ynti ind, I'd! ' sla- n ird, irady t,i 

, wit InlrV s.’TUpIcx fi, t)tr InVi f vvlin’ji.i.l 

I'-' 'll ftp sM nuirli fn, h,r snk, ; ’J-nt I shnuld 
I'lnitf ahnut my »»«,, riiin. ,Vh! tu ruin mvs, If, 
tn ins,- ivrryth.nn vmi! ... H ,s a’vrrv 
>d..fmus timuyfht! hut v»ti will fi.r^tt uir, 
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Oh! what evil thought is this that has come t( 
you?” 

‘T love you, and yet I thought of it,” he said 
with something like remorse. “Am I so base £ 
wi'ctch?” 

“Let us consult Pere Hardouin,” she said. 

“Xo, no! Let it be a secret betvpeen us.” 

“Very well; I will do it. But you must not be 
there,” she said. “Stay at the door with your 
dagger in your hand; and if I call, rush in and 
kill the painter.” 

Poussiii forgot everything but art. He held 
Gillette tightly in his arms. 

“He loves me no longer !” thought Gillette when 

she was alone. She repented of her resolution 
already. 

But to these misgivings there soon succeeded a 
Jarper pain, and she strove to banish a hideous 
thought that arose in her own heart. It seemed 
to to that her own love had grown less already, 

flith a vague suspicion that the painter had fallen 
somewhat m her eyes. 


CATHEEINE LESCATJI.T 

the^toer weft^ and Porbus met, 

mL t! 1? Frenhofer. The old 

a-nd sponWus ^ d profound 

V ous hts of discouragement that are 
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caused, according to medical logicians, by indiges- 
tion, flatulence, fever, or enlargement of the 
spleen; or, if you take the opinion of the Spir- 
itualists, by the imperfections of our mortal 
nature. The good man had simply overworked 
himself in putting the finishing touches to his mys- 
terious picture. He was lounging in a huge 
carved oak chair, covered with black leather, and 
did not change his listless attitude, but glanced 
at Porbus like a man who has settled down into 
low spirits. 

“Weil, master,” said Porbus, “was the ultra- 
marine bad that you sent for to Bruges? Is the 
new white diflicult to grind? Is the oil poor, or 
are the brushes recalcitrant?” 

“Alas!” cried the old man, “for a moment I 
thought that my work was finished, but I am sure 
that I am mistaken in certain details, and I can 
not rest until I have cleared my doubts. I am 
thinking of traveling. I am going to Turkey, to 
Greece, to Asia, in quest of a model, so as to com- 
pare my picture with the different living forms 
of Nature. Perhaps,” and a smile of content- 
ment stole over his face, “perhaps I have Nature 
herself up there. At times I am half afraid that 
a breath may waken her, and that she will escape 
me. 

He rose to his feet as if to set out at once, 

“Aha!” said Porbus, “I have come just in time 
to save you the trouble and expense of a journey.” 

“What?” asked Frenhofer in amazement. 
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eompai^fp^n!i^fl^ f ® woman of in- 

tHf dear mas- 

you ought to kt 1 ° 

dazed motionless and completely 

my creation “show you 

kept my S;n ^ - ^oil that has 

famouTpr'lSrT"; '' - - 

with her* shp i« • ’ years I have lived 

Has 'he loves me. 

brush upon the e ^ stroke of the 

that l“hre*^vrE- S' 

tWere lx hi/!? 7 T.” «“ her ! 

the woman he Wes’to'jX'“X“*"’’™** 
paint a picture foT -Ha ° <Jishonor? When you 

whole soul into it • tn ^ Put your 

duly colored. My figures 

sentiment, a passiL^ painting, it is a 
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years of happiness like a cloak? Would you 
have me cease at once to be father, lover, and 
creator? She is not a creature, but a creation. 

“Bring your young painter here. I will give 
him my treasures; I will give him pictures by 
Correggio and Michelangelo and Titian ; I will kiss 
his footprints in the dust; but make him my rival S 
Shame on me. Ah! ah! I am a lover first, and 
then a painter. Yes, with my latest sigh I could 
find strength to burn my ‘Belle Noiseuse’; but — 
compel her to endure the gaze of a stranger, a 
young man and a painter ! — ^Ah ! no, no ! I would 
kill him on the morrow who should sully her with 
a glance! Nay, you, my friend, I would kill you 
with my own hands in a moment if you did not 
kneel in reverence before her! Now, will you 
have me submit my idol to the careless eyes and 
senseless criticisms of fools? Ah! love is a mys- 
tery; it can only live hidden in the depths of the 
heart. You say, even to your friend, ‘Behold her 
whom I love,’ and there is an end of love.” 

The old man seemed to have grown young 
again; there was light and life in his eyes, and a 
faint flush of red in his pale face. His hands 
shook. Porbus was so amazed by the passionate 
vehemence of Frenhofer’s words that he knew 
not what to reply to this utterance of an emotion 
as strange as it was profound. Was Frenhofer 
sane or mad? Had he fallen a victim to some 
freak of the artist’s fancy? or were these ideas of 
his produced by the strange light-headedness 
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which comes over us durino- 
a work of art. Would it be possiblTtoT^'^ 

terms with this singular passion? 

Harassed by all these dnntifo 't> t 
“I s it not woman for woman?”’ he^Lid 

"What is sher- tetorteX ’ 

who will be false to him sooner n ’ i mistress 

will be faithful to me forever ” ^ 

“Well, well,” said Porbus “lef 

about it. But yon may die’bef 

such a flawless Lauty Is hers 

then your picture will be left’r 

. “Oh! it is finished,” said Lf ". 

mg before it you wo^ld flv 

woman lying on the velvet^ cou^h^ ^ 

shadow of the curtains. Perft?^^ the 

on a golden tripod by her side V 

tempted to lay yom- hand 4.1.^°^ be 

tliat holds back the cnrf^^ ^^ssel of the 

*“ you that you saw her breast™*’ seem 

^■■oollied; that you behdd 1 T 

iKcault, the beautiM 1 ,*' ''™S Catherine 

Noiseuse ’ Pa “ “™ 

but be sure—” yet— if I could 

strrii wUlU 

oertain iadecisC’P^f /’?>>“. noticing 

Si madea^f * 

ooor. By that time CiU ®^®P® toward the 
-d reached PreXft^t'®'* PousSt 

lor arm fro,,, ip » w The girl drew 

or lover a as , he stood on the 
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threshold, and shrank back as if some presenti- 
ment flashed through her mind. 

“Oh! what have I come to do here?” she asked 
of her lover in low vibrating tones, with her eyes 
fixed on his. 

“Gillette, I have left you to decide; I am ready 
to obey you in everything. You are my con- 
science and my glory. Go home again ; I shall be 
happier, perhaps, if you do not — ” 

“Am I my own when you speak to me like that ? 
No, no; I am a child. — Come,” she added, seem- 
ingly with a violent effort; “if our love dies, if I 
plant a long regret in my heart, your fame will 
be the reward of my obedience to your wishes, will 
it not? Let us go in. I shall still live on as a 
memory on your palette ; that shah, be life for me 
afterward.” 

The door opened, and the two lovers en- 
countered Porbus, who was surprised by the 
beauty of Gillette, whose eyes were full of tears. 
He hurried her, trembling from head to foot, into 
the presence of the old painter. 

“Here !” he cried, “is she not worth all the mas- 
terpieces in the world !” 

Frenhofer trembled. There stood Gillette in the 
artless and childlike attitude of some timid and 
innocent Georgian, carried off by brigands, and 
confronted with a slave merchant. A shame- 
faced red flushed her face, her eyes drooped, her 
hands hung by her side, her strength seemed to 
have failed her, her tears protested against this 
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outrage. Poussin cursed himself in despair that 
he should have brought his fair treasure from its 
kdmg-place. The lover overcame the artist, and 
countless doubts assailed Poussin’s heart when 
he saw youth dawn in the old man’s 03^3, as, like 
a painter’ he discerned every line of the form 
hidden beneath the young girl’s vesture. Then 
the lovers savage jealousy awoke. 

“Gillette!” he cried, “let us go.” 

The girl turned joyously at the cry and the 
tone in wkch it was uttered, raised her eyes to 

« 

then you love me,” she cried; “you love 
me ! and she burst into tears. 

She had spirit enough to suffer in silence, but 
she had no strength to hide her joy. 

moment,” said 

r shall compare her with 

a likewise came from him like 

for his ''^^hity seemed to be engaged 

fte ““paled 

over th. if ^e beauty of his own creation 
oier the beauty of the living girl. 

cried P^rh -1^ ^ Ills mind!” 

''The Poussin on the shoulder. 

GiuSr Shf ‘■or bim?” said 

closely. * ^atelmig Poussin and Porbus 
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She raised her head proudly; she glanced at 
Renholer, and her eyes flashed; then as she saw 
how her lover had fallen again to gazing at the 
portat which he had taken at first for a 

Giorgione — 

Ah! she cried; ‘let us go up to the studio. 
Me never gave me such a look.” 

The sound of her voice recalled Poussin from 

ms dreams. 


“Old man,” he said, “do you see this blade? 
will plunge It into your heart at the first cry from 
this young girl ; I will set fire to your house and 
no one shall leave it alive. Do you understand^” 
r^icolas Poussin scowled; every word was a 
menace. Gillette took comfort from the young 
painter s bearing, and yet more from that ges- 
ture, and almost forgave him for sacrificing her 
to his art and his glorious future. 

Porbus and Poussin stood at the door of the 
studio and looked at each other in silence. At 
first the painter of the Saint Mary of Egypt 
hoarded some exclamations: “Ah! she has taken 
oft her clothes ; he told her to come into the light 
—he IS comparing the two!” hut the sight of the 
deep distress in Poussin’s face suddenly silenced 
him; and though old painters no longer *f eel these 
scruples, so petty in the presence of art, he ad- 
jured them because they were so natural and 
gracious in the lover. The young man kept his 
land on the hilt of his dagger, and his ear was 
limost glued to the door. The two men standing 
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in the shadow might have been conspirators wait* 
ing for the hour when they might strike down a 
tyrant. 

“Come in, come in,” cried the old man. He 
was radiant with delight. “My work is perfect. 
I can show her now with pride. Never shall 
painter, brushes, colors, light, and canvas pro- 
duce a rival for ‘Catherine Lescault,’ the beauti- 
ful courtezan!” 


Porbus and Poussin, burning with eager curi- 
osity, hmried into a vast studio. Everything 
was m disorder and covered with dust, but they 
saw a few pictures here and there upon the wall. 
They stopped first of all in admiration before the 
life-size figure of a woman partially draped. 

_ “Oh! never mind that,” said Frenhofer; “that 
IS a rough daub that I made, a study, a pose, it is 
ncrthing. These are my failures,” he went on, 
mdicating the enchanting compositions upon the 
walls of the studio. 


ihis scorn for such works of art struck Porhus 
and Poussin dumb with amazement. They 
looked round for the picture of which he had 
spoken, and could not discover it. 

Look here! said the old man. His hair was 
msordered, his face aglow with a more than hu- 
man exaltation, his eyes glittered, he breathed 

‘‘ A t frenzied by love. 

a. he cried, “you did not expect to see 
such pertertion! Yon are lookmg (0? a picture, 
and you see a woman before you. There is such 
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depth in that canvas, the atmosphere is so true 
that you can not distinguish it from the air that 
surrounds us. Where is art? Art has vanished, 
it is invisible! It is the form of a living girl that 
you see before you. Have I not caught the very 
hues of life, the spirit of the living line that de- 
fines the figure? Is there not the effect pro- 
duced there like that which all natural objects 
present in the atmosphere about them, or fishes in 
the water? Do you see how the figure stands out 
against the background ? Does it not seem to you 
that you pass your hand along the back? But 
then for seven years I studied and watched how 
the daylight blends with the objects on which it 
falls. And the hair, the light pours over it like a 
flood, does it not? . . . Ah! she breathed, I am 
sure that she breathed! Her breast — ah, see! 
Who would not fall on his knees before her? 
Her pulses throb. She will rise to her feet. 
Wait!” 

“Do you see anything?” Poussin asked of Por- 
bus. 

“No . . . do you?” 

“I see nothing.” 

The two painters left the old man to his ecstasy, 
and tried to ascertain whether the light that fell 
full upon the canvas had in some way neutralized 
all the effect for them. They moved to the right 
and left of the picture; they came in front, bend- 
ing down and standing upright by turns. 

“Yes, yes, it is really canvas,” said Frenhofer, 
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who mistook the naturo of this [uiiitifr invcsti'fu. 
tioi). *' 
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lines lhal \o make* a drad ual! uf fiaint/’ 

“We are mistaken, look!” said Porhus. 

In aeoinei of the canvas, as they eaine nearer, 
they distmymished a hare foot etueroirio from the 
chaos of color, half-tints and ^.-itfue' shadows ffrtt 
Jfuide np a dim formless fotf. | k p, 
kam y held them .speilhnund. This ’fraKiucnl 
that had (Reaped an ineompta-hensihle. slow, and 
g*adual dcsiruefmn seemed to them like th,* 
^ aruui mai )le torso ol some \’emis <'mer;pin>t 
from the ashes of a ruitied town. 

“There is a wo, mm heneath.'’ eMdaimed Por- 
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eZ. -"‘‘i 
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Wniself ’flrt''' 1^'V *' old nuui. ntiisina' 
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art, and you must live for long with your work to 
produce such a creation. What toil some of those 
shadows have cost me. Look! there is a faint 
shadow there upon the cheek beneath the eyes — 
if you saw that on a human face, it would seem to 
you that you could never i*ender it with paint. 
Do you think that that effect has not cost un- 
heard of toil? 

“But not only so, dear Porbus. Look closely 
at my work, and you will understand more clearly 
what I was saying as to methods of modeling and 
outline. Look at the high lights on the bosom, 
and see how by touch on touch, thickly laid on, I 
have raised the surface so that it catches the light 
itself and blends it with the lustrous whiteness of 
the high lights, and how by an opposite process, 
by flattening the surface of the paint, and leaving 
no trace of the passage of the brush, I have suc- 
ceeded in softening the contours of my figures 
and enveloping them in half-tints until the very 
idea of drawing, of the means by which the effect 
is produced, fades away, and the picture has the 
roundness and relief of nature. Come closer. 
You will see the manner of working better; at a 
little distance it can not be seen. There! Just 
there, it is, I think, very plainly to be seen,” and 
with the tip of his brush he pointed out a patch of 
transparent color to the two painters. 

Porbus, laying a hand on the old artist’s 
shoulder, turned to Poussin with a “Do you know 
that in him we see a very great painter?” 
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JToussin answered gravely. 
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threshold of his house he bade them “Good-by,, 
my young friends!” ' 

That farewell struck a chiU of dread into the: 
two painters. Porhus, in anxiety, went again on; 
t e morrow to see Frenhofer, and learned that he 
had died in the night after burning his canvases. 

Paris, February^ 1SS2, 
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^‘IW^TUMBER 43 is no better, doctor,” said 
the head-warder, in a slightly reproach- 
^ ful accent, looking in round the corner 
of my door. 

“Confound 431” I responded from behind the 
pages of the Australian Sketcher. 

“And 61 says his tubes are paining him. 
Couldn’t you do anything for him?” 

He is a walking drug-shop,” said I. “He has 
the whole British pharmacopoea inside him. I 
believe his tubes are as sound as yours are.” 

“Then there’s 7 and 108, they are chronic,” 
continued the warder, glancing down a blue slip 
of paper. “And 28 loiocked ojff work yesterday 
■ — said lifting things gave him a stitch in the side. 
I want you to have a look at him, if you don’t 
mind, doctor. There’s 31, too — ^him that killed 
John Adamson in the Corinthian brig — ^he’s been 
carrying on awful in the night, shrieking and 
yelling, he has, and no stopping him either.” 

“All right. I’ll have a look at him afterward,” I 
said, tossing my paper carelessly aside, and pour- 
ing myself out a cup of coffee. “Nothing else to 
report, I suppose, warder?” 

The official protruded his head a little further 
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into the room “Beg pardon, doctor,” he said, in 
a confidential tone, “but I notice as 82 has a bit 

f A I,’ would be a good excuse for you 

to visit him and have a chat, maybe.” 

ihe cup of coffee was arrested half-way to my 

face^^ I stared m amazement at the man’s serious 

“^excuse? What the 
deuce are you talking about, McPherson? You 

wLtT r day at my practise, 

cnm^ prisoners, and 

as tired, as a dog, and 
work ” ^ finding an excuse for doing more : 

said Warder McPher 

room^^^‘^w“^ shoulders into the 

vrrn a'a m at rnans story’s worth listening to ii 

^ou’^^n ? he’s not whai 

Low Lis? “ 

swZ^’ - ^ either,” I an- 

was ahnilt n ee^_wction that some local ruffian 
“He’s TVr^i ^ ^e\®^ed upon me as a celebrity. 
tunSl the warder, “him that 

BluemaSdyke.” ^he murders at 

my Tun ^ ej^eulated, laying down 

Sstl?s?iA ^ had hea^d of this 

them in a T n 1 and read an account of 

foot in the eolonv^ ^agazinejong before setting 
y* I remembered that the atroc- 
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ities committed had thrown the Burke and Hare 
crimes completely" into the shadoj and that one of 
the most villainous of the gang had saved his 
own skin by betraying his companions. “Are 
you sure?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, it’s him right enough. J ust you draw 
him out a bit, and he’ll astonish you. He’s a man 
to know, is Maloney; that’s to say, in modera- 
tion;” and the head grinned, bobbed, and disap- 
peared, leaving me to finish my breakfast and 
ruminate over what I had heard. 

The surgeonship of an Australian prison is not 
an enviable position. It may be endurable in 
Melbourne or Sydney, but the little town of 
Perth has few attractions to recommend it, and 
those few had been long exhausted. The climate 
was detestable, and the society far from con- 
genial. Sheep and cattle were the staple support 
of the community; and their prices, breeding, and 
diseases the principal topic of conversation. Now 
as I, being an outsider, possessed neither the one 
nor the other, and was utterly callous to the new 
“dip” and the “rot” and other kindred topics, I 
found myself in a state of mental isolation, and 
was ready to hail anything which might relieve the 
monotony of my existence. Maloney, the mur- 
derer, had at least some distinctiveness and indi- 
viduality in his character, and might act as a 
tonic to a mind sick of the commonplaces of exist- 
ence. I determined that I should follow the 
warder’s advice, and take the excuse for making 
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his acqiiaintanoi'. Wli.-n. (!t*-ivr..rr. i \u-tit iipr,!, 
my usual nmhifiiial rnuh.l. I furtinl tin- Inc); 
the door whirl! Imre ilie r.<itv ir! \ tmiiih( r Ujinnj* 
and walked iufu the n l!. 

I hr iu;iu W;!s !\ iui.;; in a htap opnii his 
hrd as 1 riiirrrd, liiit, luirniliu:; hi-, hui^ limlhyi 
started tij) and stareii ;if m, with an iusuirt,f 
ot ddianrr on his fare whirli aii;,,on(d hadlv 
s)in iiifrivirw. He hiid a piile, st ! fare, 

saiidy hair am! a strrh -hlue e} r. uith seiuethi. ji 
ieline in its rx|)rrssi«in. His frame v\as tall a:;' 
nuiseidar, fhounh thria- a ruiiMUs lir iid 
slKudders. whirl! ahiiosl am.nmt.'d fua .iefornnty 
An ordinary ohsrrvrr inertiitir him in the strT 
nii<>:ht have jnif Idiu (htuu as a w,'!l df\eln|,.- : 
man, fairly handsi»iiir. ami nf sfittiinns liahit- ! 
even in the hhfeotis unifm-m »if tfie rnttrm sf mr 
Viet fstahlishmrnt hr unjKirtt'i! a ta riain iTfinc 
ment to hisrarriagt* whirh mjtrked itim out aiii.*u, 

“Fni not on the shi list/ 'h,. sai.l. ururtlv 
iiierc was .so^^etlli^^r i„ ti„. r«si»in^ urn 

r 'r ^ ‘ '■‘’Pv- ie(i all softer illusions, and made in 
reatize that I was far.- to fare uith «!,<• man of fh, 
-wia \ alky am! Bhjejnansdvke. fh.- hloodir. 
>^sliran«'er that ever stuck uj/a farm ,h- .ai! il. 
throiits of its oeeiipants. 

f'T 1 «n„v..r..,l, ■•\V.,nk: 

I ttmlSTl. ; '‘"".Kil. »N< 

1 thought I d Innk in am! see von “ 

“Bte SW MeS,"': 
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too!” yelled the convict, in a paroxysm of rage. 
“Oh, that’s right,” he added in a quieter voice; 
“hurry away; report me to the governor, do! 
Get me another six months or so — that’s your 

game.” ' _ 

“I’m not going to report you,” I said. 

“Eight square feet of ground,” he went on, dis- 
regarding my protest, and evidently working 
himself into a fury again. “Eight square feet, 
and I can’t have that without being talked to and 
stared at, and — oh, blast the whole crew of you!” 
and he raised his two clinched hands above his 
head and shook them in passionate invective. 

“You’ve got a curious idea of hospitality,” I 
remarked, determined not to lose my temper, and 
saying almost the first thing that came to my 
tongue. 

To my surprise the words had an extraordinary 
eifect upon him. He seemed completely stag- 
gered at my assuming the proposition for which 
he had been so fiercely contending — namely, that 
the room in which he stood was his own. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I didn’t mean 
to be rude. Won’t you take a seat?” and he 
motioned toward a rough trestle, which formed 
the head-piece of his couch. 

I sat down, rather astonished at the sudden 
change. I don’t know that I liked Maloney 
better under this new aspect. The murderer had, 
it is true, disappeared for the nonce, but there was 
something in the smooth tones and obsequious 
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mamer which powerfully suggested the wite 

the stood up and sworn awa 

tHe hves of his companions in crime. 

.hZZ"’ doctor-Kfrop it!” he answered 

Tfter ml “I* smietj 

her? Zr'"?™'*® ’'''<>“*1^ you alon 

Wei tnV ?(,r?P ‘ Y'-u eumefc 

derer, Sydnev- i? Maloney, forger, mar- 
peach Til ranger, and government 

S is nl Jn ^ s about my figure, ain’t it? There 
about me.” there’s nothing mean 

thins- expected me to say some- 

or twice “tL repeated once 

or twice. There s nothing mean about me.” 

his tvi shouWn’t I?” he suddenly yelled, 

one and all I to swing, 

saved myseif bv the worse if I 

man f^^^? against them. Every 

luckiest take the 

have you tobacco, doctor, 

haSed* hiLf as^raven? f “®^^^ett’s” which I 

forht settkTh*^ ff ofTooalS^g MrnLi! 
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“You wouldn’t like it yourself, you know, doc- 
tor,” he said: “it’s enough to make any man a 
little queer in his temper. I’m in for six months 
this time for assault, and very sorry I shall be to 
go out again, I can tell you. My mind’s at ease 
in here; but when I’m outside, what with the gov- 
ernment and what with Tattooed Tom, of 
Hawkesbury, there’s no chance of a quiet life.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“He’s the brother of John Grimthorpe, the 
same that was condemned on my evidence; and 
an infernal scamp he was, too! Spawn of the 
devil, both of them! This tattooed one is a mur- 
derous ruffian, and he swore to have my blood 
after that trial. It’s seven year ago, and he’s fol- 
lowing me yet; I know he is, though he lies low 
and keeps dark. He came up to me in Ballarat 
in ’75; you can see on the back of my hand here 
where the bullet clipped me. He tried again in 
’76, at Port Philip, but I got the drop on him and 
wounded him badly. He knifed me in ’79, 
though, in a bar at Adelaide, and that made our 
account about level. He’s loafing round again 
now, and he’ll let daylight into me — unless — ^un- 
less by some extraordinary chance some one does 
as much for him.” And Maloney gave a very 
ugly smile. 

“I don’t complain of him so much,” he con- 
tinued. “Looking at it in his way, no doubt it is 
a sort of family matter that can hardly be neg- 
lected. It’s the government that fetches me. 
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When I think of what IVe done for this country 
and then of what this country has done for me it 
makes me fairly wild — clean drives me otf my 

leftf doltor r ' """ 

He brooded over his wrongs for a few minutes 
and then proceeded to lay them before me in de- 

“Here’s nine men,” he said; “they’ve been mur- 
dering and killing for a matter of three years 
and maybe a life a week wouldn’t more than 
average the work that they’ve done. The gov- 

them but they can t convict; and why?~because 
£ ^hoTe 

hannen^ hf V ^^at 

ToTm«? ^ Wolf 

and W needs me, 

and here I am. And with that he gives his ed 

enables^ bel"; 

mean aW I did. There’s nothing 

do in rpt what does the country 

worke^d sFv Tf that 

worked so very hard for it. There’s somethinff 

but, dSnlTtt TPf colonial secretary; 

alone!” ^ that they would let me 

“WpII ” t 

break iL choose to 

assault people, you can’t expect 
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it to be looked over on account of forme} 
services.” 

‘T don’t refer to my present imprisonment, 
sir,” said Maloney, with dignity. “It’s the life 
I’ve been leading since that cursed trial that takes 
the soul out of me. Just you sit there on that 
trestle, and I’ll tell you all about it. and then look 
me in the face and tell me that I’ve been treated 
fair by the police.” 

I shall endeavor to transcribe the experience of 
the convict in his own words, as far as I can re-, 
member them, preserving his curious perversions 
of right and wrong. I can answer for the truth 
of his facts, whatever may be said for his de< 
ductions from them. Months afterward. In- 
spector H. W. Hann, formerly governor of the 
jail at Dunedin, showed me entries in his ledger 
which corroborated every statement, Maloney 
reeled the story off in a dull, monotonous voice, 
with his head sunk upon his breast and his hands 
between his knees. The glitter of his serpent- 
like eyes was the only sign of the emotions which 
were stirred up by the recollection of the events 
which he narrated. 

You’ve read of Bluemansdyke (he began, with 
some pride in his tone) . We made it hot while it 
lasted ; but they ran us to earth at last, and a trap 
called Braxton, with a damned Yankee, took the 
lot of us. That was in New Zealand, of course, 
and they took us down to Dunedin, and thet« 
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they were convicted and hanged. One and all 
they put up their hands in the dock, and cursed 
me till your blood would have run cold to hear 
them — which was scurvy treatment, seeing that 
we had all been pals together; but they were a 
blackguard lot, and thought only of themselves. 
I think it is as well that they were hung. 

They took me back to Dunedin Jail, and 
clapped me into the old cell. The only difference 
they made was, that I had no work to do and was 
well fed. I stood this for a week or two, until 
one day the governor was making his rounds, and 
I put the matter to him. 

Hows this?” I said. “My conditions were a 
free pardon, and you’re keeping me here against 
the law.” 

He gave a sort of a smile. “Should you like 
very much to get out?” he asked. 

So much, said I, “that unless you open that 
door 1 11 have an action against you for illearal 
detention.” 

He seemed a bit astonished by my resolution. 

1 ou re very anxious to meet your death,” he 


k.ome here, and you’ll know what I mean,” 
answered And he led me down the passage t 
wndow that overlooked the door of the pris 
Look at that!” said he. ^ 

roiTP-b-Wt- there ^ were a dozen or 

' g ellows standing outside the str( 
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gpme of them smoking, some playing cards on the 
pavement. When they saw me they gave a yell 
and crowded round the door, shaking their fists 
and hooting. 

“They wait for you, watch and watch about,” 
said the governor. “They’re the executive of the 
vigilance committee. However, since you are 
determined to go, I can’t stop you.” 

“D’ye call this a civilized land,” I cried, “and 
let a man be murdered in cold blood in open day- 
light?” 

When I said this the governor and the warder 
and every fool in the place grinned, as if a man’s 
life was a rare good joke. 

“You’ve got the law on your side,” says the 
governor; “so we won’t detain you any longer. 
Show him out, warder.” 

He’d have done it, too, the black-hearted vil- 
lain, if I hadn’t begged and prayed and offered 
to pay for my board and lodging, which is more 
than any prisoner ever did before me. He let me 
stay on those conditions ; and for three months I 
was caged up there with every larrikin in the 
township clamoring at the other side of the wall. 
That was pretty treatment for a man that had 
served his country! 

At last, one morning up came the governor 
again. 

“Well, Maloney,” he said, “how long are you 
going to honor us with your society?” 

I could have put a knife into his cursed body, 
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and would, too, if we had been alone in the bus], 
but I had to smile, and smooth him and flattf’ 
for I feared that he might have me sent out ’ 
1 ou’re an infernal rascal,” he said ; those wer. 
his very words, to a man that had helped him all 
he knew how. “I don’t want any rough justS 
here, though ; and I think I see my way to gettm» 
you out of Dunedin/’ ° ® 

n ' go’^ernor,” said I; and 

by God! I never will.” ’ 

I don’t want your thanks nor your gratitude ” 
he answered; “it’s not for your sake that I doit 
but simply to keep order in the town. There’s a 
s earner starts from the West Quay to Mel- 
bourne to-morrow, and we’ll get you aboard it. 

e is advertised at five in the morning, so have 
yourself in readiness.” 

I packed up the few things I had, and was 

'bma? f ^^y- 

na/rof T t^^ket under the 

^ ^ aboard the 

Mdbourne boat I remember hearing her screw 

ko^p warps were cast 

as T of I^onedin 

tho^^lrS? the pleasant 

ever ^ them behind me for- 

forp TviP ^ Jiew world was be- 

off. I troubles had been cast 

a^ndcamprrn °!'^„t)elow and had some colFee. 

since thp ^ than I had done 

the mormng that I woke to find that cursed 
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Irishman that took me standing over me with a 
six-shooter. 

Day had dawned by that time, and we were 
steaming along by the coast, well out of sight of 
Dunedin. I loafed about for a couple of hours, 
and when the sun got well up some of the other 
passengers came on deck and joined me. One of 
them, a little perky sort of fellow, took a good 
long look at me, and then came over and began 
talking. 

“Mining, I suppose?” says he. 

“Yes,” I says. 

“Made your pile?” he asks. 

“Pretty fair,” says I. 

“I was at it myself,” he says; “I worked at the 
Nelson fields for three months, and spent all I 
made in buying a salted claim which busted up 
the second day. I went at it again, though, and 
struck it rich; but when the gold wagon was go- 
ing down to the settlements, it was stuck up by 
those cursed rangers, and not a red cent left.” 

“That was a bad job,” I says. 

“Broke me — ruined me clean. Never mind, 
I’ve seen them all hanged for it; that makes it 
easier to bear. There’s only one left — ^the villain 
that gave the evidence. I’d die happy if I could 
come across him. There are two things I have t< 
do if I meet him.” 

“What’s that?” says I, carelessly. 

“I’ve got to ask him where the money lies-— 
they never had time to make away with it, and 
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it’s cached somewliere in the mountains — and then 
I’ve got to stretch his neck for him, and send his 
soul down to join the men that he betrayed.” 

It seemed to me that I knew something about 
that cache, and I felt like laughing; but he was 
watching me, and it struck me that he had a nasty, 
vindictive kind of mind. 

“I’m going up on the bridge,” I said, for he 
was not a man whose acquaintance I cared much 
about making. 

He wouldn’t hear of my leaving him, though. 

We’re both miners,” he says, “and we’re pals 
for the voyage. Come down to the bar. I’m not 
too poor to shout.” 

I couldn’t refuse him well, and we went down 
together; and that was the beginning of the 
trouble. What harm was I doing any one on the 
ship? All I asked for was a quiet life, leaving 
others alone and getting left alone myself. No 
man could ask fairer than that. And now just 
you listen to what came of it. 

We were passing the front of the ladies’ cabin, 
on our way to the saloon, when out comes a ser- 
vant lass a freckled currency she-devil — ^with a 
baby in her arms. We were brushing past her, 
when she gave a screarn like a railway whistle, 
and nearly dropped the kid. My nerves gave a 
sort of a jump when I heard that scream, but I 
turned and begged her pardon, letting on that I 
thought I might have trod on her foot. I knew 

e game was up, though, when I saw her white 
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face, and her leaning against the door and point- 
ing. 

“It’s him!” she cried; “it’s him! I saw him in 
the court-house. Oh, don’t let him hurt the 
habyl” 

“Who is it?” asked the steward and half a 
dozen others in a breath. 

“It’s him — Maloney — Maloney, the murderer 
oh, take him away— -take him away !” 

I don’t rightly remember what happened just 
at that moment. The furniture and me seemed 
to get kind of mixed, and there was cursing, and 
smashing, and some one shouting for his gold, 
and a general stamping round. When I got 
steadied a bit, I found somebody’s hand in my 
mouth. From what I gathered afterward, I con- 
cluded that it belonged to that same little man 
with the vicious way of talking. He got some o'f 
it out again, but that was because the others were 
choking m.e. A poor chap can get no fair play 
in this world when once he is dovm — still, I think 
he will remember me till the day of his death— 
longer, I hope. 

They dragged me out on to the poop and held 
a damned court-martial— on we, mind you; me, 
that had thrown over my pals in order to serve 
them. What were they to do with me? Some 
said this, some said that; but it ended by the cap- 
tain deciding to send me ashore. The ship 
stopped, they lowered a boat, and I was hoisted 
in, the whole gang of them hooting at me from 
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over the bulwarks. I saw the man I spoke of 
tying up his hand, though, and I felt that thin/ 
might be worse. 

I changed my opinion before we got to tb 
land. I had reckoned on the shore being de^ 
serted, and that I might make my way idand- 
but the ship had stopped too near the Heads, and 
a dozen beach-combers and such like had come 
down to the water’s edge and were staring at us 
wondering what the boat was after. When we 
got to the edge of the surf the cockswain hailed 
them, and after singing out who I was, he and his 
men tlnew me into the water. You may well 
look surprised-neck and crop into ten feet of 
water, with sharks as thick as green parrots in the 

bush, and I heard them laughing as I floundered 

to tile snore. 

I soon saw it was a worse job than ever. As I 

through the weeds, I was 
CO laied by a big chap with a velveteen coat, and 

there 

nash / ^ cabbage-tree hat that had a very 

seemed '''' man 

seemed to be chummy with him. 

let sr/thp/lf beach, and then they 

“Well ^°^^nd in a circle, 

“we’ve b the man with the hat, 

IhJpa^- ““e time h, 
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“And very good of you, too,” I answers. 

“None of your jaw,” says he. “Come, boys, 
what shall it be — hanging, drowning, or shoot- 
ing? Look sharp!” 

This looked a bit too like business. “No, you 
don’t!” I said. “I’ve got government protection, 
and it’ll be murder.” 

“That’s what they call it,” answered the one in 
the velveteen coat, as cheery as a piping crow. 

“And you’re going to murder me for being a 
ranger?” 

“Ranger be damned!” said the man. “We’re 
going to hang you for peaching against your 
pals; and that’s an end of the palaver.” 

They slung a rope round my neck and dragged 
me up to the edge of the bush. There were some 
big she-oaks and blue-gums, and they pitched on 
one of these for the wicked deed. They ran the 
rope over a branch, tied my hands, and told me 
to say my prayers. It seemed as if it was all up; 
but Providence interfered to save me. It sounds 
nice enough sitting here and telling about it, sir; 
but it was sick work to stand with nothing but 
the beach in front of you, and the long white line 
of surf, with the steamer in the distance, and a 
set of bloody-minded villains round you thirsting 
for your life. 

I never thought I’d owe anything good to the 
police ; but they saved me that time. A troop of 
them were riding from Hawkes Point Station to 
Dunedin, and hearing that something was up, 
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they came down through the bush and interrupted 
tile proceedings. I’ve heard some bands in my 
time, doctor, but I never heard music like the 
jmg e o those traps’ spurs and harness as they 
galloped out on to the open. They tried to hang 
even then, but the police were too quick for 
em , and the man with the hat got one over the 
ea with the flat of a sword. I was clapped on 
0 a orse, and before evening I found myself in 
my old quarters in the city jail. 

The governor wasn’t to be done, though. He 
was etermined to get rid of me, and I was 
equally anxious to see the last of him. He waited 
a week or so until the excitement had begun to 
le away, and then he smuggled me aboard a 
tiiree-masted schooner bound to Sydney with tal- 
low and hides. 

We got far away to sea without a hitch, and 
^^+1, look a bit more rosy. I made 

TO ^ prison, any- 

nr?J’ -r 4-u ^ I was, - 

Cl 'I rough weather, they’d 

top! me overboard, like enough; for they 

T hrr^ iot, and had a notion that 

I brought bad luck to the ship. We had a good ' 

I was landed safe and 
sound upon Sydney Quay. 

happened next. 

iuCitC'^^ they would have been sick of 

wmiM following me by this time — 

wouldn t you, now? Well, just you listen. It 
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seems that a cursed steamer started from Dune- 
din to Sydney on the very day we left, and got in 
before us, bringing news that I was comingc 
Blessed if they hadn’t called a meeting — a regular 
mass-meeting — at the docks to discuss about it, 
and I marched right into it when I landed. They 
didn’t take long about arresting me, and I lis- 
tened to all the speeches and resolutions. If I’d 
been a prince there couldn’t have been more ex- 
citement. The end of all was that they agreed that 
it wasn’t right that New Zealand should be al- 
lowed to foist her criminals upon her neighbors, 
and that I was to be sent back again by the next 
boat. So they posted me off again as if I was a 
damned parcel ; and after another eight-hundred- 
mile journey I found myself back for the third 
time moving in the place that I started from. 

By this time I had begun to think that I was 
going to spend the rest of my existence traveling 
about from one port to another. Every man’s 
hand seemed turned against me, and there was 
no peace or quiet in any direction. I was about 
sick of it by the time I had come back; and if I 
could have taken to the bush I’d have done it, and 
chanced it with my old pals. They were too quick 
for me, though, and kept me under lock and key; 
but I managed, in spite of them, to negotiate that 
cache I told you of, and sewed the gold up in my 
belt. I spent another month in jail, and then they 
slipped me aboard a bark that was bound for 
England. 
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This time the crew never knew who I was, but 
the captain had a pretty good idea, though he 
didn t let on to me that he had any suspicions. I 
guessed from the first that the man was a villain. 

e had a fair passage, except a gale or two off 
the Cape; and I began to feel like a free man 
when I saw the blue loom of the old country, and 
the saucy little pilot-boat from Falmouth danc- 
mg toward us over the waves. We ran down the 
Channel, and before we reached Gravesend I had 
agieed vpith the pilot that he should take me 
ashore with him when he left. It was at this time 
that the captain showed me that I was right in 
thinking Mm a meddling, disagreeable man. I 
got my things packed, such as they were, and left 
him talking earnestly to the pilot, while I went 
elow for nay breakfast. When I came up again 
we were fairly into the mouth of the river, and 
he boat in wMch I was to have gone ashore had 
eft us. The skipper said the pilot had forgotten 
roe, but that was too thin, and I began to fear 
that all my old troubles were going to commence 
once more. 


t was not long before my suspicions were con- 
^ med. A boat darted out from the side of the 
rwer, and a tall cove with a long black beard came 
a oard. I heard him ask the mate whether they 
didn t need a mud-pilot to take them up in the 
reaches, but it seemed to me that he was a man 
w 0 ^oold know a deal more about handcuffs 
an e did about steering, so I kept away from 
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liim. He came across the deck, however, and 
jnade some remark to me, taking a good look at 
me the while. I don’t like inquisitive people at 
any time, but an inquisitive stranger with glue 
about the roots of his beard is the worst of all to 
stand, especially under the circumstances. I be- 
gan to feel that it was time for me to go. 

I soon got a chance, and made good use of it. 
A big collier came athwart the bows of our 
steamer, and we had to slacken down to dead 
slow. There was a barge astern, and I slipped 
down by a rope and was into the barge before any 
one missed me. Of course I had to leave my 
luggage behind me, but I had the belt with the 
nuggets round my waist, and the chance of shak- 
ing the police off my track was worth more than 
a couple of boxes. It was clear to me now that 
the pilot had been a traitor, as well as the captain, 
and had set the detectives after me. I often wish 
I could drop across those two men again. 

I hung about the barge all day as she drifted 
down the stream. There was one man in her, hut 
she was a big, ugly craft, and his hands were too 
full for much looking about. Toward evening, 
when it got a bit dusky, I struck out for the shore, 
and found myself in a sort of marsh place, a 
good many miles to the east of London. I was 
soaking wet and half dead with hunger, but I 
trudged into the town, got a new rig-out at a 
slop-shop, and after having some supper, en- 
gaged a bed at the quietest lodgings I could find, 
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I woke pretty early — a habit you pick up in the 
bush — and luc% for me that I did so. The very 
first thing I saw When I took a look through a 
chink in the shutter was one of these infernal 
policemen standing right opposite and staring up 
at the windows. He hadn’t epaulets nor a sword, 
like our traps, but for all that there was a sort of 
family likeness, and the same busybody expres- 
sion. IVhether they followed me all the time, or 
whether the woman that let me the bed didn’t like 
the looks of me, is more than I have ever been 
able to find out. He came across as I was watch- 


mg mui, anu notea aown tJae address of the house 
in a book. I was afraid that he was going to ring 
at the bell, but I suppose his orders were simply 
to keep an eye on me, for after another good look 
at the windows he moved on dovm the street. 

I saw that my only chance was to act at once. 
I thi’ew on my clothes, opened the window softly, 
and, after making sure that there was nobody 
abcmt, dropped out onto the ground and made off 
as hard as I could run. I traveled a matter of 
two or tliree miles, when my wind gave out; and 
as I saw a big building with people going in and 
out, I went in too, and found that it was a rail- 
way station. A train was just going off for 
Dover to meet the French boat, so I took a ticket 
and jumped into a third-class carriage. 

There were a couple of other chaps in the car- 
nage, innocent-looking young beggars, both of 

em. i hey began speaking about this and that, 
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while I sat quiet in the corner and listened. Then 
they started on England and foreign countries, 
and such like. Look ye now, doctor, this is a 
fact. One of them begins jawing about the 
justice of England’s laws. “It’s all fair and 
above-board,” says he; “there ain’t any secret 
police, nor spying, like they have abroad,” and a 
lot more of the same sort of wash. Rather rough 
on me, wasn’t it, listening to the damned young 
fool, with the police following me about like my 
shadow? 

I got to Paris right enough, and there I 
changed some of my gold, and for a few days I 
imagined I’d shaken them off, and began to think 
of settling down for a bit of rest. I needed it by 
that time, for I was looking more like a ghost 
than a man. You’ve never had the police after 
you, I suppose? Well, you needn’t look of- 
fended, I didn’t mean any harm. If ever you 
had you’d know that it wastes a man away like a 
sheep with the rot. 

I went to the opera one night and took a box, 
for I was very flush. I was coming out between 
the acts when I met a fellow lounging along in 
the passage. The light fell on his face, and I saw 
that it was the mud-pilot that had boarded us in 
the Thames. His beard was gone, but I rec- 
ognized the man at a glance, for I’ve a good mem- 
ory for faces. 

I tell you, doctor, I felt desperate for a 
ment. I could have knifed him if we had 1 
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alone, but he knew me well enough never to giv 
me the chance. It was more than I could staiK 
any longer, so I went right up to him and drev 
him aside, where we’d be free from all tlit 
loungers and theater-goers. 

How long are you going to keep it up?” ] 
asked him. 

He seemed a bit flustered for a moment, but 
then he saw there was no use beating about the 
bush, so he answered straight : 

Lntil you go back to Australia,” he said, 
on t you know,” I said, “that I have served 
ine government and got a free pardon?” 

He grinned all over his ugly face when I said 


f Maloney,” he an- 

suered If you want a quiet life, just you go 
back where jmu came from. If you stay here, 

fu’l of m thing but the market’s too 

anv.” ^ ^ need to import 


what he . ^ xnat tdere was something in 
ting it. For . ^ nasty way of put- 

of homesS^ The^^^^ feeling a 

^'eren’t mv wavs Tb people 

street; and if I^rnr, stared at me in the 

talking and edge aw^yt hh° ^ 

sooner We W a pint of old Stringy- 
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ficulty in hanging a set of scoundrels, never mind 
chipping in, but let them alone to do as best they 
can. Maybe they’ll remember how they treated 
me after I’m dead, and be sorry for neglecting 
me. I was rude to you when you came in, and 
swore a trifle promiscuous: but don’t you mind 
me, it’s only my way. You’ll allow, though, that 
I have cause to be a bit touchy now and again 
when I think of all that’s passed. Y ou’re not go- 
ing, are you? Well, if you must, you must; but 
I hope you will look me up at odd times when 
you are going your rounds. Oh, I say, you’ve 
left the balance of that cake of tobacco behind 
you, haven’t you ? No ; it’s in your pocket — that’s 
all right. Thank ye, doctor, you’re a good sort, 
and as quick at a hint as any man I’ve met. 

A couple of months after narrating his experi- 
ences, Wolf Tone Maloney finished his term, and 
was released. For a long time I neither saw him 
nor heard of him, and he had almost slipped from 
my memory, until I was reminded, in a some- 
what tragic manner, of his existence. I had been 
attending a patient some distance off in the coun- 
try, and was riding back, guiding my tired horse 
among the boulders which strewed the pathway, 
and endeavoring to see my way through the gath- 
ering darlmess, when I came suddenly upon a 
little wayside inn. As I walked my horse up to- 
ward the door, intending to make sure of my 
bearings before proceeding further, I heard the 
sound of a violent altercation within the little bar. 
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There seemed to be a chorus of expostulation or 
remonstrance, above which two powerful voices 
rang out loud and angry. As I listened, there 
was a momentary hush, two pistol shots sounded 
almost simultaneously, and with a crash the door 
burst open and a pair of dark figures staggered 
out into the moonlight. They struggled for a 
moment in a deadly wrestle, and then went down 
together among the loose stones, I had sprung 
off my horse, and, with the help of half a dozen 
rough fellows from the bar, dragged them away 
from one another. 

A glance was sufficient to convince me that one 
of them was dying fast. He was a thick-set burly 
fellow, with a determined cast of countenance. 
The blood was welling from a deep stab in his 
throat, and it was evident that an important 
artery had been divided. I turned away from 
him in despair, and walked over to where his 
antagonist was lying. He was shot through the 
lungs, but managed to raise himself up on his 
hand as I approached, and peered anxiously up 
into my face. To my surprise, I saw before me 
the haggard features and flaxen hair of my 
prison acquaintance, Maloney. ^ _ 

“Ah, doctor!” he said, recognizing me. How 


is he? Will he die?” .x, 4. t 

He asked the question so earnestly that 1 im- 
agined he had softened at the last moment, and 
feared to leave the world with another hoimcide 
upon his conscience. Truth, however, compeUed 
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me to shake my head mournfully, and to intimat 
that the wound would prove a mortal one. ^ 
Maloney gave a wild cry of triumph,’ wliic!; 
brought the blood welling out from between \k 
lips. “Here, boys,” he gasped to the little grout 
around him. “There’s money in my inside 
pocket. Damn the expense! Drinks round 
There’s nothmg mean about me. I’d drink with 
you, but I’m going. Give the doc my share for 
he’s as good—” Here his head fell back with a 
thud, his eye glazed, and the soul of Wolf Tone 
Maloney, forger, convict, ranger, murderer, and 
government peach, drifted away into the Great 
I nknovm. 


I cannot conclude without borrowing the ac- 
count of the fatal quarrel which appeared in tb 
column of the West Australian Sentinel. Tb 
curious will find it in the issue of October 4, 1881 


— vv, X. maioney, a welt 
mow citeen of New Montrose, and proprietor o: 

k! V gambling saloon, has met wit! 

Mr '\f under rather painful circumstances 
• ’ * ^ oney was a man who had led a checkerec 

int»esr’ liistory is replete witl 

Drinf>i'n 1 Murders, in which he figured as the 
principal criminal. It is conjectured that dur- 

rem'nn unonths that he owned a bar in thai 
hocuss'd ^^^ twenty to thirty travelers were 
an made away with. He succeeded, 
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however, in evading the vigilance of the officers 
of the law, and allied himself with the bush- 
rangers of Bluemansdyke, whose heroic capture 
and subsequent execution are matters of history. 
Maloney extricated himself from the fate which 
awaited him by turning Queen’s evidence. He 
afterward visited Europe, but returned to West 
Australia, where he has long played a prominent 
part in local matters. On Friday evening he en- 
countered an old enemy, Thomas Grimthorpe, 
commonly known as Tattooed Tom, of Hawkes- 
bury. Shots were exchanged, and both were 
badly wounded, only surviving a few minutes. ' 
Mr. Maloney had the reputation of being not 
only the most wholesale murderer that ever lived, 
but also of having a finish and attention to de- 
tail in matters of evidence which has been unap- 
proached by any European criminal. Sic transit 
jloria mundit’* 



S’ 
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H e could endure the quiet waiting in the 
carriage no longer ; it was easier to get 
out and walk up and down. It was now 
dark ; the few scattered lamps in the narrow side 
street quivered uneasily in the wind. The rain 
had stopped, the sidewalks were almost dry, but 
the rough-paved roadway was still moist, and 
little pools gleamed here and there. 

“Strange, isn’t it?” thought Franz. “Here we 
are scarcely a hundred paces from the Prater, 
and yet it might be a street in some little country 
town. Well, it’s safe enough, at any rate. She 
won’t meet any of the friends she dreads so 
much here.” 

He looked at his watch. “Only just seven, and 
so dark already! It is an early autumn this 
year . . . and then this confounded storm! . . 
He turned his coat-collar up about his neck and 
quickened his pacing. The glass in the street 

lamps rattled lightly. « i 

“Half an hour more,” he said to himself, then 
I can go home. I could almost wash that that 
half-hour were over.” He stood for a moment on. 

Copyrigiit. 1907, by Courtland H. Young. 
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the corner, where he could command a view 
both streets. “She’ll surely come to-day,” 
thoughts ran on, while he stirnggled with his ha-j 
which threatened to blow away. “It’s Friday 
. . . Faculty meeting at the University; 
needn’t hiurry home.” He heard the clanging Qj 
street-car gongs, and the hour chimed from ■ 
nearby church tower. The street became rtiori 
animated. Hurrying figures passed him, cletlj, 
of neighboring shops; they hastened onward 
fighting against the storm. No one noticed him 
a couple of half-grown girls glanced up in idl, 
curiosity as tliey went by. Suddenly he saw ■ 
familiar figure coming toward him. He hastenec 
to meet her. . . . Could it be she? On foot? 

SI^ saw him, and quickened her pace. 

A ou are walking?” he asked. 

I dismissed the cab in front of the theatre. ] 
tlunk I ve had that driver before.” 

1 K ^TT tm-ning to look at th( 

a } • Her companion glared at him, and thi 
0 er Passed on hurriedly. The lady looked aft© 

asked, anxiously. 

h.r T no one we knov 

thfcab’^* 

Is that your carriage?” 

“Yes.” 

“An open -one?” 

aa hour ag^^™ Peasant when I engaged i 
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They walked to the carriage; the lady steppec 

ill# 

“Driver!” called the man. 

“Why, where is he?” asked the lady. 

Eranz looked around. “Well, did you ever 
J don’t see him anjwphere.” 

“Oh — ” her tone was low and timid. 

“Wait a moment, child, he must he around hen 
somewhere.” 

The yoimg man opened the door of a litth 
saloon, and discovered his driver at a table wit! 
several others. The man rose hastily. “In a min , 
ute, sir,” he explained, swallowing his glass oi 
wine. 

“What do you mean by this?” 

“All right, sir Be there in a minute.” Hh 

step was a little unsteady as he hastened to hi; 
horses. “Where’ll you go, sir?” 

‘ ‘ Prater — Summer-house. ” 

Franz entered the carriage. His companior 
sat back in a corner, crouching fearsomely undei 
the shadow of the cover. 

He took both her hands in his. She sat silent 
“Won’t you say good evening to me?” 

“Give me a moment to rest, dear. I’m still oul 
of breath.” 

He leaned back in his corner. Neither spokt 
for some minutes. The carriage turned into tht 
Prater Street, passed the Tegethoff Monument, 
and a few minutes later was rolling swiftlj 
tlirough the broad, dark Prater Avenue. 
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Ennm! {tivucd suthit an ! flnnir j 

iirouiul her Inver’s neek. !f< i I H ,■ uT;,! 
still hufi.tr Jlfw’tij her i’aer. arai 1 r, 

“1 have ynii anmiii af la-sf ' l.i- t sei.Lti!, 
“Do ynn know Imw it a, vnu ) v,. 

each other he asked. 

“Since Sunday.'' 

“Yc.s, and that wasn’t ifiioi! f. -r rnut Ij.’* 
“VVliy not ^ "^'nii Were in em !;.iii vj 

“Vc.S' in your hmise, Thaf'-. jiist it. 

can’t j 4'0 on. I .shall not mter vour hemf 
. . . Wduit'.s the matter f” 

“A carria|et* passed Jis.” 

“Dear ^’irl, the peopie w!i«i atr dni ii/ in *: 
Prater at. such an hour, and m sueh vw.ih,,' 
aren’t mdiciipii; imich what i»ther ptnpif .c 
doing.” 

“Yes— that’s .s<j, lint Sf»rne one nughf lert. i 
here, ])y diance.” 

“We couhin't h<* recogni/ed. It’s !<>,, d ni.” 

\ cs~~hul <‘an t We dri^e suin»'wh<'rr 1 1st 
“Just a.s you like." He ealh d He .irie 
who did not seem In hear. hVan/ h am tl h’ru.i' 
and touched the man. 

J urn around again. 'iVfuit lue )<ju whipj ’i 
your hor.se.s like that fur? U’r'rr ut no horn, 
tell you. Drive let me see vrs driu-.l -. 
the avenue that leads In the Reirhs U ridge.’ 

The lleiehs.st ra.sse ?" 

of Iwrry «o, there's m no 
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“All right, sir. But it’s the wind that makes 
the horses so crazy.” 

Franz sat back again, as the carriage turned 
in the other direction. 

“Why didn’t I see you yesterday?” 

“How. could I?” . . . 

“You were inyited to my sister’s.” 

“Oh— yes.” 

“Why weren’t you there?” 

“Because I can’t be with you — ^like that — ^with 
others around. No, I just can’t.” She shivered. 
“Where are we now?” she asked, after a moment. 

They were passing under the railroad bridge 
at the entrance to the Reichsstrasse. 

“On the way to the Danube,” replied Franz. 
“’We’re driying toward the Reichs Bridge. We’ll 
certainly not meet any of our friends here,” ho 
added, with a touch of mockery. 

“The carriage jolts dreadfully.” 

“We’re on cobblestones again.” 

“But he drives so crooked.” 

“Oh, you only think so.” 

He had begun to notice himself that the 
vehicle was swaying to and fro more than was 
necessary, even on the rough pavement. But he 
said nothing, not wishing to alarm her. 

“There’s a great deal I want to say to you to- 
day, Emma.” 

“You had better begin then; I must be home 
at nine o’clock.” 

“A few words may decide everything. 
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i4«. t ^ “ <ar-track, aad f 

tSiDtS t “ the driver ., 

he cried. “Why, you’re di-urf 
CulTy.' ‘*h « 

not Mariy already. And the wind i 

walk a lif-ilp was. It wiU be nicer to 

Emma “ the carriage." 

“Don’t voir^iwl^ followed him, 

she struffa'lerT^ windy?” she exclaimed as 

the gust that met her at the 

follow them^^^ ®^hed to the driver to 

mounted^t£tem 

where they cnulri i ^ bridge ; and they halted 
■them Heaw the water below 

broad surrounded them. The 

definite outlines- red n ^ 

ing above the 4ater^ fw v"” distance, float- 
from its surface Tr answering gleams 

reached down from thi ^ stripes of light 
the otfaeJTide of >. r j^^t left; 

hi the blackness n-F ^ the river lost itself 

Had in fcS Thunder rum- 

"hstance; they looted over to where 
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s soared. A train with lighted win- 
between iron arches that seemed to 
t of the night for an instant, to sink 
irkness again. The thunder grew 
Qore distant; silence fell again; only 
^ed, in sudden gusts, 
ke at last, after a long silence. “We 

y-” 

e,” Emma answered, softly. 

: go away,” he continued, with more 
‘Go away altogether, I mean — ” 
m’t!” 

ause we are cowards, Emma.” 
child?” 

et you have the boy, I know.” 
shall we go?” Her voice was very 
nean — ^to run away — ” 

11. You have only to be honest with 
lim that you cannot live with him any 
you belong to me.” 
are you mad?” 

are you that trial, if you wish. I will 
elf.” 

anz, you will do nothing of the 

vored to read her face. But the dark- 
. him only that her head was turned 

ilent a few moments more. Then he 
ly: “You need not fear; I shall not 
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They walked toward the farther shore. “Do- 
you hear a noise? ’ she asked. “What is it?” 

said side,” I; 

A slow rumbling came out of the darkness ’ 
little red light gleamed out at them. They cou' ' 
ee that it hung from the axle of a cW coa ' 
try cart, but they could not see whethTthe 
T "‘her there were 

The? 

Jlowly. loon It S 
MIotc™ t£.°^The"'S* 

the farther shore. They saw^the*^^^ f 

^rattas” ®’r "tishaS^.“’ 

“The last hw'™^ ® ““‘ous- 

to. if ttS Tm? ’’r*°^'‘her. Stay with 

^ Absolutely.” 

the few hom«°haw'* '‘'‘“o always spoil 

“Yes, Se thr»l“^a 
i>ack to town.” * Franz. “Ijet’s drive 
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She held his arm closer. “No,” she insisted, 
tenderly, “I don’t want to go hack. I won’t he 
sent away from you.” 

She drew his head down to hers, and kissed him 
tenderly. “Where would we get to if we drove 
on down there?” she asked. 

“That’s the road to Prague, dear.” 

“We won’t go quite that far,” she smiled, “but 
I’d hke to drive on a little, dovm there.” She 
pointed into the darkness. 

Franz called to the driver. There was no an- 
swer; the carriage rumbled on, slowly. Franz ran 
after it, and saw that the driver was fast asleep. 
Franz roused him roughly. “We want to diive 
on down that street. Do you hear me?” 

“All right, sir.” 

Emma entered the carriage first, then Franz. 
The driver whipped his horses, and they galloped 
madly over the moist earth of the road-bed. The 
couple inside the cab held each other closely as 
they swayed with the motion of the vehicle. 

“Isn’t this quite nice?” whispered Enoma, her 
lips on his. 

In the moment of her words she seemed to feel 
the cab mounting into the air. She felt herself 
thrown over violently, reached for some hold, but 
grasped only the empty air. She seemed to be 
spinning madly like a top, her eyes closed, sud- 
denly she found herself lying on the ground, a 
gi eat silence about her, as if she were alone, far 
away from all the world. Then noises began to 
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ZTJT again; hoofs heat the 

sompwli ^ moaning came from 

seizerl nothing. Terror 

stmnn- ^ ®‘^mamed aloud. Her terror grew 
Siidflpni’ could not hear her own voice. 

riao-P >, ^ vf happened; the car- 

had some object, possibly a mile-stone; 

is Fra^n 1’ ^on thrown out. Where 

namr A thought. She caUed Ms 

distin'pti 4 .^iL^ could hear her voice, not 

She tried to get up. After 
re^inf ^ sitting posture, and, 

on the something, a human body, 

see a hSp'J? ^^3^^ iier- She could now begin to 
fier motinnl ^ Franz lay beside 

his* farp ■ her hand and touched 

Her he-n’r^^^ * warm and wet covered it. 
Oh w^ThTf"* *“ *“>P te»ting-Blood?- 
andmt„3 Frant was wounded 

oaUedhiiThT' coachman? She 

on the ground ”sh^d 

althou<f “““ to be injured, 

she* th?n<*t ““ “'*’■■ I <io*” 

1 “* *e called 

her. 3^nswered from somewhere near 

gentleman? ^W -^d where is the 

^STwe"^* “■ Mi--ril light the 
n see. I don t know what’s got 
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into the beasts to-day. It ain’t my fault, Miss, 
sure — tliey ran into a pile of stones.” 

Emma managed to stand up, although she was 
Ijruised all over. The fact that the coachman 
seemed quite uninjured reassured her somewhat. 
She heard the man opening the lamp and striking 
a, match. She waited anxiously for the hght. 
She did not dare to touch Franz again. “It’s all 
so much worse when you can’t see plainly,” she 
thought. “His eyes may be open now — ^there 
■won’t he anything wrong. . . 

A tiny ray of light came from one side. She 
saw the carriage, not completely upset, as she had 
thought, but leaning over toward the ground, as 
if one wheel were broken. The horses stood 
quietly. She saw the milestone, then a heap of 
loose stones, and beyond them a ditch. Then the 
light touched Franz’s feet, crept up over his body 
to his face, and rested there. The coachman had 
set the lamp on the ground beside the head of the 
unconscious man. Emma dropped to her knees, 
and her heart seemed to stop beating as she looked 
into the face before her. It was ghastly white; 
the eyes were half open, only the white showing. 
A. thin stream of blood trickled down from one 
temple and ran into his collar. The teeth were 
fastened into the under lip. “No — no — ^it isn’t 
possible,” Emma spoke, as if to herself. 

The driver knelt also and examined the face of 
the man. Then he took the head in both his 
hands and raised it. “What are you doing?” 
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screamed Emma, hoarsely, shrinking back at tl( 

signt ot the head that seemed to be rising of it 
own vohtion. 

“Please, Miss— I’m afraid— I’m thinking- 
here s a great misfortune happened — ” 

No-no-it’s not true!” said Emma. “li 
can the true!— You are not hurt? Nor ami-” 

fall back again 

0 le lap of the trembling Emma. “If only 
some on^e would come-if the peasants had only 
passed fifteen minutes later.” 

trembhng Emma, her lips 

carriage was all 
gnt— but It s no good as it is— we’ve got to wait 
m some one comes-” he talked on, but Emms 

sndr? °T brain seemed to awake 

""^as to be done. 
How far is it to the nearest house?” she asked 

Jospfol 1. ^'^^ber, Miss — there’s Franz- 
Was lic^^ there. We’d see the houses if it 
there ^ minutes to get 

some ont” '■ Go and feM 

Somehoilt!^.d yW here with you. Miss 

“It’ll b t ^^1^ it’s the main road.” 

The orloh^ a doctor at once.” 

then he lookp^^ f coked down at the quiet face, 
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“Yes, Miss — ^but there’ll he no doctor in those 
lOuses.” 

“But there’ll be somebody to send to the city — ” 

“Oh, yes. Miss — ^they’ll be having a telephone 
here, anyway! We’ll telephone to the Rescue 
Jociety.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. Go at once, run — and 
•ring some men back with you. Why do you 
rait? Go at once. Hurry!” 

The man looked down again at the white face 
ni her lap. “There’ll be no use here for doctor 
r Rescue Society, Miss.” 

“Oh, go! — for God’s sake go!” 

“I’m going. Miss — ^but don’t get afraid in the 
[arkness here.” 

He hurried down the street. “ ’Twasn’t my 
ault,” he murmured as he ran. “Such an idea! 

0 drive down this road this time o’ night.” 

Emma was left alone with the vmconscious man 

1 the gloomy street. 

“What shall I do now?” she thought. “It 
an’t be possible — ^it can’t.” The thought circled 
izzily in her brain — “It can’t be possible.” Sud- 
denly she seemed to hear a low breathing. She 
ent to the pale lips — ^no — ^not the faintest breath 
ame from them. The blood had dried on temple 
nd cheek. She gazed at the eyes, the half-closed 
yes, and shuddered. Why couldn’t she believe 
fc? . . . It must be true — ^this was Death! A 
hiver ran through her— she felt but one thi’^ 

This is a corpse. I am here alone with a e 
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rests on my lap !” With trembling 
on the i it rested 

man the coach- 

with th' should she do here all alone 

one wool? darkness ? If only some 

anybody did come? How long would she have to 
“But ^ fie looked down at the corpse again. 
liSt kTh » T i^ought, “the 

whiVh ii something sweet and friendly, to 

her about 

tectioJ f ^iS'ht was a pro- 

nale man ^ ^ against the terrible 

SreSr^h 7 T ^^^Bround beside her. She 
the damp h ^ wavered and 

self^^t^^^^, Suddenly she felt her- 

Oh +!,• ^ ^Wideawake. She sprang to her feet. 
Oh, this would not do! It would not do at all- 

to bToutei? find her here with him. She seemed 
incr therl o^erself, looking at herself stand- 

below her-°V^^ 

enormou«i t, ^ herself grow into strange, 
“What '^P darkness. 

hSain'eeird"^^^^^^ 

neonlp wTir. • ^ waiting for? The 

TZX„r® ‘.T*- don^ need m. 

T r ask questions — and 

why am I here? They wiU ask who I am- 
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what shall I answer? I wiU not answer them — 1 
will not say a word — they cannot compel me to 
talk.” 

The sound of voices came from the distance. 

“Ali'eady?” she thought, listening in teri'or. 
The voices came from the bridge. It could not 
he the men the driver was bringing with him. 
But whoever it was would see the light — and they 
must not see it, for then she would be discovered. 
She overturned the lantern with her f oot, and the 
light went out. She stood in utter darkness. She 
could see notlnng — ^not even him. The pile of 
stones shone dimly. The voices came nearer. She 
trembled from head to foot; they must not find 
her here. That was the only thmg of real im- 
portance in all the wide world — that no one should 
find her here. She would be lost if they knew that 
this^ — ^this corpse — ^was her lover. She clasps her 
hands convulsively, praying that the people, who- 
ever they were, might pass by on the farther side 
of the road, and not see her. She listens breath- 
less. Yes, they are there, on the other side — 
women, two women, or perhaps three. What are 
they talking about? They have seen the cai’riage, 
they speak of it — she can distinguish words. A 
carriage upset — ” IVhat else do they say? She 
cannot understand — ^they walk on ^tliey have 
passed her — Ah — ^thanks — ^thanks to Heaven 
And now? What now? Oh, why isn’t she dead, 
as he is? He is to be envied; there is no m- 
danger, no more fear for him. But so muv 
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much for her to tremble foor. She shivers at the 
thought of being found here, of being asked 
“Who are you?” She will have to go to the police 
station, and all the world will know about it— her 
husband — ^lier child. She cannot understand why 
she has stood there motionless so long. She need 
not stay here — she can do no good here — and she 
is only courting disaster for herself. She makes 
a step forward — Careful! the ditdi is here— she 
crosses it — ^how wet it is — ^two paces more and 
she is in the middle of the street.- She halts a mo- 
ment, looks straight ahead, and can finally dis- 
tinguish the gray line of the road leading on- 
ward into darkness. There — over there — lies the 
city. She cannot see it, but she knows the way. 
She turns once more. It does not seem so dark 


now. She can see the carriage and the horses 
quite distinctly — and, looking hard, she seems to 
see the outline of a human body on the ground. 
Her eyes open wide. Something seems to clutch 
at her and hold her here — ^it is he' — she feels his 
power to keep her with him. With an effort she 
rees herself. Then she perceives that it was the 
soft mud of the road that held her. And she 
walks onward— faster— faster— her pace quick- 
ens to a run. Only to be away from here, to he 
ac ' in the hght ^in the noise— among men. She 
inns along the street, raising her skirt high, that 
her steps m ^ not be hindered. Thd wind is be- 

nnt her along. She does 

“t ’'‘“t rt is she flees from. Is it the pale 
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T.an back there by the ditch? No, now she knows, 
he flees the living, not the dead, the living, who 
,^1 soon be there, and who will look for her. 
V^hat will they think? Will they follow her? 
Slit they cannot catch up with her now, she is so 
ar away, she is nearing the bridge, there is 
anger. No one can know who she was, no one 
an possibly imagine who the woman was who 
rove down through the country road with the 
ead man. The driver does not know her; he 
^ould not recognize her if he should ever see her 
g'ain. They will not take the trouble to find out 
^lio she is. Who cares? It was wise of her not to 
:ay — and it was not cowardly either. Franz 
imself would say it was wise. She must go home; 
ae has a husband, a child; she would be lost if 
ay one should see her there with her dead lover, 
'here is the bridge; the street seems lighter — she 
ears the water beneath her. She stands there, 
her-e they stood together, arm in arm — ^when 
as it? How many hours ago? It cannot be long 
rice then. And yet — perhaps she lay uncon- 
sious long, and it is midnight now, or near morn- 
ig, and they have missed her at home. Oh, no — ^it 
not possible. She knows that she was not uncon- 
;ious, she remembei’s everything clearly. She 
ms across the bridge, shivering at the sound of 
er own steps. Now she sees a figure coming 
>fward her; she slows her pace. It is a man in 
aiform. She walks more slowly, she does not 
ant to attract attention. She feels the man’s 
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eyes resting on her — suppose he stops her! 
he IS quite near; it is a policeman. She walkg 
calmly past him, and hears him stop behind her. 
’’ilith an effort she continues in the same slo^y 
pace. She hears the jingle of street-cai' bells-^ 
ah, it cannot be midnight yet. She walks more 
quickly ^Iiurrying toward the city, the lights of 
which begin there by the railroad viaduct — ^tlie 
growing noise tells her how near she is. One 
lonely stretch of street, and then she is safe. Now 
she hears a shrill whistle coming rapidly nearer 
—a w’-agon flies swiftly past her. She stops and 
koks after it ; it is the ambulance of the Rescue 
Society. She knows where it is going. “How 
quicMy they have come,” she thinks; “it is like 
^ moment she feels that she must 
Mil to them inust go back with them. Shame, ten 

l-n shame, such as she has never 

^^om head to foot- 
the cowardly she is. Then, as 

ill the of wheels fade away 

is saved-!s mad joy takes hold of her. She 

people hut Y Worries on ; she meets more 

Wie, hut she does not fear them-the worst is 

sheet is hghterthecfr^*^/^®^® louder, the 
rises heforfheY 

in there and lose her- 

quite calm enmio.^ to a street lamp she 
and look at it. Tt^ her watch 

s en minutes to nine. She 
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holds the watch, to her ear — ^it is ticking merrilp 
And she thinks : “Here I am, alive, unharmed — 
and he — he — dead. It is Fate.” She feels as if 
all had been forgiven — ^as if she had never sinned. 
And what if Fate had willed otherwise? If it 
were she lying there in the ditch, and he who re- 
mained alive? He would not have run away — 
hut then he is a man. She is only a woman, she 
has a husband, a child — ^it was her right — ^her 
duty — ^to save herself. She knows that it was not 
a sense of duty that impelled her to do it. But 
what she has done was right — she had done right 
instinctively — as all good people do. If she had 
stayed she would have been discovered by this 
time. The doctors would question her. And aU 
the papers would report it next morning; she 
would have been ruined forever, and yet her ruin 
couldnot bring him backto life. Yes, that wasthe 
main point, her sacrifice would have been all in 
vain. She crosses under the railway bridge and hur- 
ries on. There is the Tegethoff Column, where 
so many streets meet. There are but few people 
in the park on this stormy evening, but to her it 
seems as if the life of the city was roaring about 
her. It was so horribly still back there. She had 
plenty of time now. She knows that her husband 
will not be home before ten o’clock. She will have 
time to change her clothes. And then it occu^^ 
to her to look at her gowoi. She is horrified 
see how soiled it is. What shall she say t' 
maid about it? And next morning the pape: 
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^ accident, and they will 

teJl of a woman who had been in the carriage, 
and who had run away. She trembled afresh, 
ne smgle carelessness and she is lost, even now. 
^ latch-key with her; she can let 

nerself in; no one will hear her come. She jumps 
mto a cab and is about to give her address, then 
suddenly she remembers that this would not be 
Wise. She gives any number that occurs to her. 

s s e drives through the Prater street she 
^s es t at she might feel something — grief — 
oaroi— - ut she cannot. She has but one thought, 
one desire— to be at home, in safety. All else is 
m fferent to her. "WTien she had decided to 
ave m alone, dead, by the roadside — ^in that 
moment everything seemed to have died within 
^er, eveprthmg that would mourn and grieve for 

that of fear for her- 
• e is not heartless — she knows that the day 

mav her sorrow will be despair — it 

evZn/ But she knows nothing now, 

sZ7er f home, at the 

lodS husband and child. She 

ine- ttirn window. She is driv- 

briliantl^^r ^treets of the inner city. It is 
past. many people hurry 

the last f y ^ that she has experienced in 
an evil drpi seems not to be true, it is like 
Shestoushe^’ something real, irreparable. 

•Rmf g?ts out n ^ the 

g>g turns a corner quickly, and takes 
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another carriage, giving her own address this 
time. She does not seem able to t.binV of any- 
thing any more. “Where is he now?” She closes 
her eyes and sees him on the litter, in the ambu- 
lance. Suddenly she feels that he is here beside 
her. The cab sways, she feels the terror of being 
thrown out again, and she screams aloud. The 
cab halts before the door of her home. She dis- 
mounts hastily, hurries with hght steps through 
the house door, unseen by the concierge, runs up 
the stams, opens her apartment door very gently, 
and slips unseen into her own room. She un- 
dresses hastily, hiding the mud-stained clothes in 
her cupboard. To-morrow, when they are dry, 
she can clean them herself. She washes hands and 
face, and slips into a loose housegown. 

The bell rings. She hears the maid open the 
door, she hears her husband’s voice, and the rattle 
of his cane on the hat-stand. She feels she must 
be brave now or it will all have been in vain. She 
hurries to the dining-room, entering one door as 
her husband comes in at the other. - 

“Ah, you’re home already?” he asks. 

“Why, yes,” she replies, “I have been home 
iome time.” 

“They evidently didn’t hear you come in.” 

She smiles without effort; But it fatigues her 
lorribly to have to smile. He kisses her forehead. 

The little boy is already at his place by the 
able. He has been waiting some time, and has 
alien asleep, his head resting on an open book. 
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She sits down beside him ; her husband takes his 
chair opposite, takes up a paper, and glances 
carelessly at it. Then he says: “The other's are 
still talking away there.” 

“’\\Tat about?” she asks. 

And he begins to tell her about the meeting, 
at length. Emma pretends to listen, and nods 
now and then. But she does not hear what he is 
sajing, she feels dazed, like one who has escaped 
terrible danger as by a miracle; she can feel only 
this: “I am safe; I am at home.” And while her 
husband is talldng she prxlls her chair nearer the 
boy’s and lifts his head to her shoulder. Eatigue 
inexpressible comes over her. She can no longer 
control herself; she feels that her eyes are clos- 
ing, tiiat she is dropping asleep. 

Suddenly another possibility presents itself to 
her mind, a possibility that she had dismissed the 


moment she turned to leave the ditch where she 
liad fallen. Suppose he were not dead ! Suppose 
—roll, but it is impossible — ^his eyes — his lips — not 
ream came from them ! But there are trances 
lat are like death, which deceive even practised 
^es, and she knows nothing about such things. 

oppose he is still alive — suppose he has regained 
consciousness and found himself alone by the 

name? He 

1 fceen injured; he might tell 

^ him, and 

Thpv 1 thrown to some distance. 

Ihej will look for her. The coachman will 


come 
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Aiid she sees her face in a mirror opposite, a 
fare tortured into a ghastly smile. She knows it 
IS her own face, and it temfies her. She sees that 
it IS frozen; that this hideous smile is frozen on 
It, and wiU always be there, all her life. She tries 
to cry out. Two hands are laid on her shoulders, 
and between her own face and the mirrored one 
er husbands face pushes its way in; his eyes 
pierce into hers. She knows that unless she is 
strong for this last trial all is lost. And she feels 
that she is strong; she has regained control of 
ler hmbs, but the moment of strength is short. 

le raises her hands to his, which rest on her 
s oulders ; she draws him down to her, and smiles 
naturally and tenderly into his eyes. 

forehead, and she 
tomks: Tt is all a dream— he wiU never tell— he 
1 never take revenge like that — ^he is dead— 
re^ly dead— and the dead are silent—” 

k that?” she hears her hus- 

Dana s vodce suddenly. 

She starts. What did I say?” And it seems 
0 er as if she had told everything, here at the 
1 before every one — and again she 

as^, shuddering before his horrified eyes, “What 
did I say?” 

slo^y^ are silent,” her husband repeats very 
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lently at each other. “Put the boy to bed, he 
ys at last. “You have something to teU me, 

ive you 

She knows now that within a few moments she 
ill teU this man everything— this man, whom 
le has deceived for many years. 

And wMle she goes slowly through the door, 
aiding her boy, she feels her husband’s eyes still 
isting on her, and a great peace comes over h^ 
le assurance that now many things woul 
ght again. 
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HOW THE REDOUBT WAS 
TAKEN 

BY PEOSPEB. MEEIMEE 

^ FRIEND of mine, a soldier, who died ir 
^ Greece of fever some years since, de- 
scribed to me one day his first engage- 
Qt. His story so impressed me that I wrote 
town from memory. It was as follows : 

' joined my regiment on September 4th. It 
s evening. I found the colonel in the camp. 
; received ine rather brusldy, but having read 
general’s introductory letter he changed his 
nner and addressed me courteously. 

By him I was presented to my captain, who 
i just come in from reconnoitring. This cap- 
n, whose acquaintance I had scarcely time to 
.ke, was a tall, dark man, of harsh, repelling 
5 ect. He had been a private soldier, and had 
11 his cross and epaulettes upon the field of 
ttle. His voice, which was hoarse and feeble, 
ntrasted strangely with his gigantic stature, 
lis voice of his he owed, as I was told, to a 
llet which had passed completely through his 
dy at the battle of J ena. 

On learning that I had just come from college 
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at Fontainebleau, he remarked, with a wiy face; 
“My lieutenant died last night.” 

I understood what he implied, “It is for you to 
take his place, and you are good for nothing.” 

A sharp retort was on my tongue, but I re- 
strained it. 

The moon was rising behind the redoubt of 
Cheverino, which stood two cannon-shots from 
our encampment. The moon was large and red, 
as is common at her rising; but that night sk 
seemed to me of extraordinary size. For an in- 
stant the redoubt stood out coal-black against 
the glittering disk. It resembled the cone of a 
volcano at the moment of eruption. 

An old soldier, at whose side I found myself, 
observed the color of the moon. 

“She is very red,” he said. 'Tt is a sign 
that it will cost us dear to win this wonderful 
redoubt.” 

I was always superstitious, and this piece of 
augury^ coming at that moment, troubled me. I 
soug t my couch, but could not sleep. I rose, 
and walked about a while, watching the long line 
fbe heights beyond the village of 


xiignx air nad thoroughly re- 
““d I went back to the I 
inistm.^ “Mtle round me, and I shut my ejo, 

grew dolefd^ I my thoughts 

^ told myself that I had not a 
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[end among the hundred thousand men who 
led that plain. If I were wounded, I should 
placed in hospital, in the hands of ignorant 
id careless surgeons. I called to mind what I 
,d heard of operations. My heart beat vio- 
3,tly, and I mechanically arranged, as a kind 
rude cuirass, my handkerchief and pocketbook 
►on my breast. Then, overpowered with weari- 
ss, my eyes closed drowsily, only to open the 
xt instant with a start at some new thought of 
rror. 

DFatigue, however, at last gained the day. 
'lien the drums beat at daybreak I was fast 
Leep. We were drawn up in ranks. The roll 
LS called, then we stacked our arms, and every- 
ing announced that we should pass another un- 
entful day. 

But about three o’clock an aide-de-camp ar- 
'cd with orders. We were co m manded to take 
cns. 

Our sharpshooters marched into the plain, 
e followed slowly, and in twenty minutes we 
fv the outposts of the Russians falling back 
d. entering the redoubt. We had a battery of 
iillery on our right, another on our left, but 
th some distance in advance of us. They 
ened a sharp fire upon the enemy, who re- 
med it briskly, and the redoubt of Cheverino 
.s soon concealed by volumes of thick smoke, 
ir regiment was almost covered from the Rus- 
ns’ fire by a piece of rising ground. Their bul- 
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lets (which besides were rarely aimed at us fo 
they preferred to fire upon our cannoneers 
whistled over us, or at worst knocked un ^ 
shower of earth and stones. ^ ‘ 

Just as the order to advance was ffiven th^ 
captain looked at me intently. I stroked mv 
prou mg mustache with an air of unconcern; in 
truth, I was not frightened, and only dreaded 
.est I . might be thought so. These passing bul- 
lets aided my heroic coolness, while my self- 
respect assured me that the danger was a real 

^ under lire. I was de- 

self-possession, and already looked 
forward to the pleasure of describing in krisia 

ChSr™“ the^edoubt 

“wili ” j before our company, 

warm 0“'’ * 

warm work m your first action.” 

on ivlilli brushed my cuff, 

thirty naop which had struck the earth at 

that their hidl t Russians had discovered 

tht by a S A ir 

in the hollows wK began to reach us 

explosion knnf>l ^ these, in its 

“^ beside ^ 

picked up^y^Jako^®«V^^^^ captain, as I 

day.” * You are safe now for the 
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T knew the military superstition which believes 
hat the axiom ^‘non his in idem'" is as applicable 
o the battlefield as to the courts of justice. I 
eplaced my shako with a swagger. 

“That’s a rude way to make one raise one’s 
at,” I said, as lightly as I could. And this 
?Tetched piece of wit was, in the circumstances, 
eceived as excellent. 

“I compliment you,” said the captain. “You 
dll command a company to-night; for I shall 
ot survive the day. Every time I have been 
bounded the officer below me has been touched 
y some spent ball ; and,” he added, in a lower 
)ne, “all the names began with P.” 

I laughed skeptically; most people would have 
one the same ; but most would also have been 
ruck, as I was, by these prophetic words. But, 
)nscript though I was, I felt that I could trust 
y thoughts to no one, and that it was my duty 
> seem always calm and bold. 

At the end of half an hour the Russian fire 
id sensibly diminished. W^e left our cover to 
Ivance on the redoubt. 

Our regiment was composed of three battalions, 
he second had to take the enemy in flank ; the 
70 others formed a storming party. I was in 
e third. 

On issuing from behind the cover, we were 
ceived by several volleys, which did but little 
^rm. 

The whistling of the balls amazed me. But 
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after all,” I thought, “a battle is less terrililg 
than I expected.” 

We advanced at a smart run, our musketeers 
in front. 

Ail at once the Russians uttered three hur- 
rahs — ^three distinct hurrahs — and then stood 
.'•ilent, without firing. 

“I don’t like that silence,” said the captain. 
'Tt bodes no good.” 

I began to think our people were too eager. 
I could not help comparing, mentally, their 
shouts and clamor with the striking silence of the 
enemy. 

We quickly reached the foot of the redoubt. 
The palisades were broken and the earthworks 
shattered by our balls. With a roar of “Vive 

lEmpereur,” our soldiers rushed across the 
ruins. 


. raised my eyes. Never shall I forget the 
sight which met my view. The smoke had mostly 
lifted, and remained suspended, like a canopy, 
at twenty feet above the redoubt. Through a 
uish mist could be perceived, behind the shat- 
i Cred parapet, the Russian Grenadiers, with rifles 
1 e , as motionless as statues. I can see them 

f/ W , , of every soldier glaring at us, 
e right hidden by his lifted gun. In an em- 

^ distant, a man with a fuse 

stood by a cannon. 

^ believed that my last hour had 
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“Now for the dance to open,” cried the cap- 
tain. These were the last words I heard him 

There came from the redoubts a roll of drum^ 
T saw the muzzles lowered. I shut my eyes; i 
Heard a most appalling crash of sound, to whic 
succeeded groans and cries. Then I looked up, 
amazed to find myself still living. The redoub^ 
■was once more wrapped in smoke. I was sur- 
rounded by the dead and wounded. The captain 
was extended at my feet; a ball had carried o 
His head, and I was covered with his blood. Ut 
all the company, only six men, except myselt, re- 

cxiained erect. i • j 

This carnage was succeeded by a kind 
stupor. The next instant the colonel, with his 
Hat on his sword’s point, had scaled the parap 
Wth a cry of “Vive I’Empereur.” The survivors 
followed him. All that succeeded is 
of dream. We rushed into the redoubt, I know 
not how, we fought hand to hand m the mid _ 
smoke so thick that no man could perceive his 
enemy. I found my sabre dripping j 

Heard a shout of “Victory ; an ’ j 

smoke, I saw the earthworks f 

dying. The cannons were covered ^h a ^^p 
of corpses. About two hun le __ order 
T-rench uniform were stantog, T*®”* 
loading their muskets or mpmg ^ 
Eleven Russian prisoners were ™ „ 

The colonel was lying, bathed m blood, up - 
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cannon. A group of soldiers crowded 
^ ^PP^oached them. 

o IS the oldest captain?” he was askin 
ox a sergeant. 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders most ex- 
pressively. 

‘Who is the oldest lieutenant?” 

T^r j gentleman, who came last night,” xe- 
phed the sergeant calmly. 

colonel smiled bitterly. 

, . „ cme, sir, he said to me, “you are now in 
cMet command._ Fortify the gorge of the re- 
in f ^ wagons, for the enemy is out 

port°y?u.” C is coming to sup- 

wound^r ” ^ 

Pish, my dear fellow. The redoubt is taken.” 
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THE SLANDERER 

BY ANTON C TTEK-TT Oy 

S ERGEY KAPITONICH AKHI- 
NEYEV, the teacher of calligraphy, gave 
his daughter Natalya in marriage to the 
teacher of history and geography, Ivan Petro- 
vich Loshadinikh. The wedding feast went on 
swimmingly. They sang, played, and danced in 
the parlor. Waiters, hired for the occasion from 
the club, bustled about hither and thither like 
madmen, in black frock coats and soiled white 
neckties. A loud noise of voices smote the air. 
From the outside people looked in at the win- 
dows^ — their social standing gave them no right 
to enter. 

Just at midnight the host, Akhineyev, made 
his way to the kitchen to see whether everything 
was ready for the supper. The kitchen was filled 
with smoke from the floor to the ceiling; the 
smoke reeked with the odors of geese, ducks, and 
many other things. Victuals and beverages were 
scattered about on two tables in artistic disorder. 
Marfa, the cook, a stout, red-faced woman, was 

busying herself near the loaded tables. 

“Show me the sturgeon, dear,” said Akhineyev, 

Translated by Herman Bernstein. Copyrigbt, 1901, by the Garfie and 
Commercial Advertiser. 
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rubbing his hands and licking his lips. “What 
a fine odor! I could just devour the vrholeigt, 
chen! Well, let me see the sturgeon!” 

Marfa walked up to one of the benches and 
carefully Hfted a greasy newspaper. Beneath 
that paper, in a huge dish, lay a big fat sturgeon^ 
amid capers, olives, and carrots. Akhineyev 
glanced at the sturgeon and heaved a sigh of re. 
lief. His face became radiant, his eyes rolled. 
He bent do’vvn, and, smacking his lips, gave veat 
to a sound like a creaking wheel. He stood a 
while, then snapped his fingers for pleasure, and 
smacked his lips once more. 


uj. a nearly Kiss. wnom 

have you been kissing there, Marfusha?” some 
ones voice was heard from the adjoining room, 
and soon the closely cropped head of Vankin, 
the assistant school instructor, appeared in the 
oorway. Whom have you been kissing here? 
• Very good! Sergey Kapitonich! A 
indeed! With the female sex 

tete-a-tete! 


fusprl^^“^i^ ’issing at all,” said Akhineyev, con- 

i only- 

of nn^ account of — in consideration 

fish.” 

broad trfiet^he expanded into a 

Akhineyev blushed. 

‘The devil knows what may be the outcome of 
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lis I” lie thought. “He’ll go about tale-beaiing 
ow, the rascal. He’ll disgrace me before the 
^hole town, the brute!” 

Akhineyew entered the parlor timidly and cast 
urtive glances to see what Aankin was doing. 
7'ankin stood near the piano and, deftly bending 
.owm, whispered something to the inspector s 
ister-in-law, who was laughing. 

“That’s about me!” thought Akhineyev. 
About me, the devil take him! She believes 
lim, she’s laughing. My God! No, that mustn t 
.e left like that. No. I’ll have to fix it so that 
lo one shall believe him. I’ll speak to all of 
hem, and he’ll remain a foolish gossip in the 
:nd.” 

Akhineyev scratched his head, and, still con- 
tused, walked up to Padekoi. 

“I was in the kitchen a Little while ago, ar- 
ranging things there for the supper, he said to 
;he Erenchman. “You like fish, I know, and I 
lave a sturgeon just so big. About two yards. 
Ha, ha, ha! Yes, by the way, I have almost for- 
gotten. There was a real anecdote about that 
sturgeon in the kitchen. I entered the kitchen 
a little while ago and wanted to examine the food, 
r glanced at the sturgeon and for pleasure, I 
smacked my lips — it was so piquant! And just 
a.t that moment the fool Vankin entered and says 
—ha, ha, ha — and says: ‘A-a! A-a-ah! You 
have been kissing here?’ — ^with Marfa; just think 
of it — ^wdth the cook ! WTiat a piece of invention, 
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blockhead. The woman is ugly, she loo^* 
like a monkey, and he says we were kissing 
what a queer fellow!” 

I^ho s a queer fellow?” asked Tarantulov, 8 
lie approached them. 

“I refer to Vankin. I went out into the kit 
chen — ’’ 

The story of Marfa and the sturgeon was r^ 
peated. 

That makes me laugh. What a queer fello'' 
he IS. In my opinion it is more pleasant to kis 
the dog than to kiss Marfa,” added Aldiineyev 
and turning around, he noticed Mzda. 

We have been speaking about Vankin,” b' 
said to him. “What a queer fellow. He enterec 
e ntchen and noticed me standing besid( 
Marta, and immediately he began to invent dif- 
event stories. ‘What?’ he says, ‘you have beer 
ssmg each other! He was drunk, so he mus! 
have been dreaming. ‘And I,’ I said, ‘I woulc 
rather hss a duck than kiss Marfa. And I havf 
ri(^ look’ He made me appeal 

fu you appear ridiculous?” inquired 

tile ^acher of religion, addressing Akhineyev. 
^ ankin. I was standing in the kitchen, yon 
toow, and looking at the sturgeon—” And sc 

I ^ half an hour all the guests knew 

sturgeon. 

bi'nrr j ^ tcU, ’ thought Aktuneyev, rub- 
Mg his hands, “Let him do it. He’ll start to 
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^11 them, and they’ll cut him short: Don’t talk 
;l^onsense, you fool ! W e know all about it.’ ” 
And Akhineyev felt so much appeased that, 
;^or joy, he drank four glasses of brandy over 
^nd above his fill. Having escorted his daughter 
her room, he went to his own and soon slept 
-the sleep of an innocent child, and on the follow- 
ing day he no longer remembered the story of 
-the sturgeon. But, alas! Man proposes and 
i3-od disposes. The evil tongue does its wicked 
-swork, and even Akhineyev’s cunning did not do 
Dim any good. One week later, on a Wednesday, 
; 3 .fter the third lesson, when Akhineyev stood in 
-the teachers’ room and discussed the vicious in- 
clinations of the pupil Visyekin, the director ap- 
jproached him, and, beckoning to him, called him 
gLside. 

“See here, Sergey Kapitonich,” said the direc- 
tor. “Pardon me. It isn’t my affair, yet I must 
make it clear to you, nevertheless. It is my 
duty — You see, rumors are on foot that you 
are on intimate terms with that woman ^with 
your cook — It isn’t my affair, but — You may 
fce on intimate terms with her, you may kiss 
tier — You may do whatever you like, but, 
please, don’t do it so openly! I beg of you. 

Don’t forget that you are a pedagogue.” 

Akhineyev stood as though frozen and petri- 
jfied. Like one sfimg by a swarm of bees md 
scalded with boiling water, he went home. On 
dhis way it seemed to him as though the whoe 
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town stared at him as at one besmeared with 
tar — At home new troubles awaited him. 

“Why don’t you eat anything?” asked his wife 
at their dinner. “What are you thinking about? 
Ase you tliinking about Cupid, eh? You are 
longing for Marfushka. I Imow everything al- 
ready, you Mahomet. Kind people have opened 
my eyes, you barbarian!” 

And she slapped him on the cheek. 

He rose from the table, and staggering, with- 
out cap or coat, directed his footsteps toward 
Vankin. The latter was at home. 

“You rascal!” he said to Vankin. “Why have 
you covered me with mud before the whole world! 
Why have you slandered me?” 

“How; what slander? What are you invent- 
ing?” 

“And who told everybody that I was kissing 
Marfa? Not you, perhaps? Not you, you 
murderer?” , 

\ ankin began to blink his eyes, and all the 
fibres of his face began to quiver. He lifted his 
ey’es toward the image and ejaculated: 

May God punish me, may I lose my eyesight 
and die, if I said even a single word about you to 
any^one! May I have neither house nor home!” 

V anhdn s sincerity admitted of no doubt. It 

who had gossiped. 

But who was it? Who?” Akhineyev asked 
unseli, going over in his mind all his acquaint- 
ances, and striking his chest. “Who was it ?” 
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THE NECKLACE 

„ BY GUY DE MAUBASSAJSTT 

S HE was one of those charming girls, horn 
by a freak of destiny in a family of toilers. 
She had no fortune, no expectations, no 
means of satisfying her ambitions, except by a 
marriage with a rich and distinguished man, and, 
as she knew none, in order to escape from her 
surroundings, she married a clerk in the office 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

She dressed simply, because she had no means 
of adornment; but she was as unhappy as though 
she had fallen from a high social position, for 
the women who have neither caste nor race use 
their beauty, grace, and charm as stepping-stones 
to those heights from which they are otherwise 
barred, their natural tact and instinctive elegance 
and quick perceptions being their only inheri- 
tance, and, skilfully used, make them the equal 
of their more fortunate sisters. She suffered in- 
cessantly when she glanced around her humble 
home, and felt the absence of all those delicacies 
and luxuries which are enjoyed only by the rich. 
In short, all the little nothings, that another 
woman of her caste would not have seen, tor- 

Translated by Matbilde Weissenborn. Copyright, 1898, by The Car- 
rent Literatare Publishing Company. 
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sphinx-like smile with which a woman of the 
lA^orld knows so well how to conceal her emotions, 
all the while eating a rosy trout or dallying with 
a wing of a lark. She had no toilets, no jewels, 
and it was for these things that she longed, as 
the fleet Arabian longs for his native desert. 
What pleasure to have pleased, been envied, to 
be seductive and sought after! 

She had a rich friend, a comrade from the con- 
vent, whom she no longer visited, because she 
suffered from seeing the things she could not 
have, and on returning wept whole days for grief, 
regret, despair, and distress. 

One evening her husband came home radiant, 
holding in his hand a large envelope. 

“See,” said he, “here is something for you.” 

She nervously tore open the envelope, drew 
out a card, on which these words were printed: 

“The Minister of Public Instruction and 
Aladame Georges Ramponeau beg the honor of 
i;lie company of Monsieur and Madame Loisel 
for the evening of Monday, January 18th. 

Instead of being wild with delight, as he had ex- 
pected, she threw the invitation on the table, with 
an exclamation of disgust, saying sullenly : 

“What do you wish me to do with that ?” 

“But, my dear, I thought you _ would be so 
pleased. You never go out, and this is an event. 
I only obtained it after infinite trouble. Every- 
body wants one ; they are much sought after, and 
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they are not generally given to employees. You 
will see there all of the official world.” 

She looked at him with supreme disdain, and 
said impatiently: 

“What would you like me to wear?” The 
secret was out. Manlike, he had not thought of 
that. 

“But — the dress — that you wear to the thea- 
tre,” stammered he. “You always look beautiful 
to me in that.” 

He stopped speaking, stupefied and dismayed 
on seeing his wife in tears. Two large tears 
trickled slowly down her cheeks. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter?” 
asked he tenderly. By violent effort she con- 
quered her grief and calmly said, while wiping 
her humid cheeks: 

Nothing; only I have no toilet, and, of course, 
can not go. Give the card to one of your com- 
rades whose wife is fortunate enough to have 
something suitable for the occasion.” 

Despairingly he said: 

See, Mathilde, how much will a dress cost to 
wear to this ball; one which can also be used for 
other occasions — something very simple.” 

She reflected a few moments, figuring in her 
own mind the sum she could ask without danger 
of immediate refusal and frightening her eco- 
nomcal husband. Finally she hesitatingly said: 

I do not know exactly; but it seems to me I 
might manage with about 400 francs.” 
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He paled a little, because he had been saving 
just that sum to buy a gun for the following 
summer, when he would go with some of his 
friends to the plains of Nanterre on Sundays to 
shoot larks. Stifling his regrets, however, he re- 


piied; 

“Very well, I will give you 400 francs, but try 
to have a beautiful dress.” 

The day of the fete drew near; but Madame 
Loisel seemed sad, anxious, and uneasy. Her 
toilet was ready, what could it be? Her hus- 
band said to her one evening: 

“What is the matter ? Y ou have been so queer 
for the last few days!” 

She replied: “It worries me that I have not 
one jewel, not a precious stone to wear. What 
a miserable figure I shall be 1 I think I would 
rather not go at all!” 

“You can wear natural flowers; it is all the 
rage at this season, and for ten francs you can 
have two or three magnificent roses.” 

But she was not convinced. 

“No; there is nothing more humiliating than 
to be poorly dressed among so many rich 


women.” <? • 4 

“But how silly you are ! Go to your rrien , 

Madame Eorestier, and ask her to lend you 
jewels. You are friendly enough with he 
do that.” 

She gave a cry of joy- , 

“Yes; that is true— I had not thought of it. 
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The following day she went to her friend and 
explained her predicament. Madame Forestier 
en 0 a, closet and took out a large casket, and, 

openmg It, said: 

Choose, my dear; they are at your service.” 
55he saw first bracelets, then a necklace of 
peai s, a Venetian cross, gold and precious stones 
01 exquisite workmanship. She tried them on 

e ore he glass, unable to decide whether to wear 
them or not. 

‘‘Have you nothing else?” said she. 

• i-i ’ 7^^ ’ them over, I don’t know what 
might please you.’’ 

Suddenly she opened a black satin case, dis- 
c osing to view a superb riviere of diamonds, her 
Heart beat furiously with the desire of pos- 
She took them in her trembling hands and put 
of 7^ HH over her simple high-neck gown, and 
ecstasy of admiration of herself, 
of a^refmal^^^* hesitatingly, dreading the agony 

lend me only that?” 

Qu J’ if it pleases you.” 

friend’s neck, embraced her 
Smf then left hastily with her 

wjiT arrived. Madame Loisel 
she wfto ^^ong all the beautiful women 

srnilmo beautiful, elegant, gracious, and 

g th roy. She attracted the attention of 
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some of the most distinguished men present, and 
on all sides was heard: 

“Who is she?” 

All the attaches of the cabinet sought her danc- 
ing card eagerly, and even the Minister himself 
expressed his approval. She danced with pleas- 
ure, thinking of nothing but the triumph of her 
beauty and the glory of her success. Intoxicated 
by all the admiration, she seemed to float through 
a cloud of happiness, intensified by her complete 
Tictory and the tribute paid to her charms, so 
sweet to the hearts of women. She left about 
four o’clock in the morning; her husband had 
slept since midnight in a small room, deserted 
except by two or three gentlemen who also 
awaited their wives. 

He threw over her shoulders the modest cloak 
which she had brought, whose shabbiness seemed 
to mock the elegance of the ball toilet. She felt 
the incongruity, and walked swiftly away in 
order not to be seen by those whose rich furs were 
more in accordance with the occasion. 

“Wait,” said her husband, “you will take cold; 

I will call a carriage.” . . 

But she heeded him not, and rapidly descendeU 
the staircase. When they reached the street, 
there was no carriage in sight, and they were 
obliged to look for one, calling to the drive- 
who passed by, but in vain. Shivering y ^ 
walked toward the Seine and finally 

the quay one of those nocturnal coupes one 
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only in Paris after dark, hovering about the great 
city like grim birds of prey, who conceal their 
^sery during the day. It carried them to their 
door (Rue de Mart3n‘s), and they slowly and 
samy entered their small apartments. It was 
ended for her, and he only remembered that he 
would have to be at his desk at ten o’clock. 

She took off her cloak in front of the glass in 
order to admire herself once more in all her 
bravery, but, suddenly, she cried out: “The dia- 
monds are gone!” Her husband, almost half 
asleep, started at the cry and asked: 

“What is the matter?” 

She turned toward him with a frightened air. 

^ ^ ^ost Madame Forestier’s necklace!” 
He rose dismayed. 

“What— how! But it is not possible!” And 
they unmediately began to search in the folds of 
c ress, the cloak, in the pockets — everywhere, 
and found nothing. 

.1- ^lad it when you left 

the ball?” 

while still in the vestibule at the 

Mimster’s.” 

But if you had lost it in the street we should 

>ve card it drop. It ought to be in the car- 
nage. 

berF^^ ' possible. Did you take the num- 

have not looked at it, either?” 
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They looted at each other fearfully; finally 
Loisel dressed himself. 

‘T shaU go over the whole ground that we 

traveled on foot, to see whether 

He went out. She sat still in her bnlhant ba 
toilet; no desire to sleep, no power to thmk, aU 
swallowed up in the fear of the calamity which 
had fallen upon them. 

Her husband came in at seven o clock. ±ie 
had found nothing. He had been 
fecture of the Police, to the papers offering a re- 
ward, to all small cab companies, anywhere, m 
short, where he could have the sha ow o p 

She waited all day in the same state of fear 
in the face of this frightful disaster. ^ 

Loisel returned in the evening paUid and hag 

gard. No news as yet. , . i, + L,, Vinve 

“You must write to your friend that 7°^ 

broken the clasp of the necldace and aje ha g 
it repaired. That will give us tune to loo 

around.” ' 

At the end of the week they '■“d 
and Loisel, to whom it seemed to 
trouble had added flwe years ’ „ 

“We must try and replace the je • , 

The following day they f ^ H" 

whose name ^ ““jjuthat necldace, 

consulted his books .1 „ 

madame, I only furnishe^ t e case. 
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Then they went from jeweler to jeweler r 
ing their memories to find the same, both of th 
sick with grief and agony. At Iasi, „ , , * 
shop m the Palais Royal, they found one whi,.’ 
seemed to them like the one they had lost. W a 
beating hearts they asked the price. ' “ 

Forty thousand francs; but they could hsvn t 
for 36,000 francs. 

They asked the jeweler not to dispose of it fop 
three days, and he also promised to take it bshl- 
at 34,000 f^ncs if the first one was found before 
the end of February. 

Loisel had inherited 18,000 francs from lih 
tather. He borrowed the rest. 

He borrowed a thousand francs from one, five 
hundred from another, five louis here, fivelouis 
tJiere-he gave notes, made ruinous engagements 
had recourse to the usurers, ran the whole gamuJ 

compromised his whole 
- stence risking his signature, without knowing 
that It would be honored, terrified by the agon? 

oner] Y imsexy which envel- 

nrivfltJi^’ ^ prospect of all the physical 
Lw n Ti tortures. He went for the 

86,OOoTanS. counter his 

Madani^ ^®<lame Loisel returned the necklace to 
Ma^ueporestier, she coldly said: 

»oner,.»I 

aid not open the case, the one thicg 
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tVladame Loisel had dreaded. What if she had 
^scovered the change — ^what would she have 
-tiliought? Would she not he taken for a thief? 

. • • * • • 

From that time on Madame Loisel knew what 
life meant to the very poor in all its phases. She 
■took her part heroically. This frightful debt 
jiiust be paid, tier share of privations was 
Lravely borne. They discharged their one do- 
xiiestic, changed their location, and rented smaller 
s.partments near the roof. 

She knew now what meant the duties of the 
household, the heavy work of the kitchen. Her 
pretty hands soon lost all semblance of the care 
of bygone days. She washed the soiled linen and 
dried it in her room. She went every morning 
to the street with the refuse of the kitchen, carry- 
ing the water, stopping at each flight of stairs to 
take breath — wearing the dress of the women of 
the people; she went each day to the grocer, the 
fruiterer, the butcher, carrying her basket on her 
^r m, bargaining, defending cent by cent her 
miserable money. 

They were obliged each month to pay some 
notes and renew others in order to gain time. 
Her husband worked in the evening balancmg 
the books of merchants, and often was busy all 
night, copying at five cents a page. 

And this life then endured for ten years. 

At the end of this time they had paid ail me 
tax of the usurers and compound interest. 
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Madame Loisel seemed an old woman now. 
She had become strong and hardy as the women 
of the provinces, and with tousled head, short 
sJnrts, red hands, she was foremost among the 
oud-voiced women of the neighborhood, who 
passed their time gossiping at their doorsteps. 

But sometimes when her husband was at his 
oince she seated herself at the window and 
thought of that evening in the past and that 
ball,^ where she had been so beautiful and so 
admired. 

What would have happened if she had not 
lost the necklace? Who knows? Life is a sin- 
^lar and changeable thing, full of vicissitudes. 
How little it takes to save or wreck us ! 


ne Sunday as she was walking in the Champs 
Elysees to divert herself from the cares and 
uties of the week she suddenly perceived a lady, 
h a little child, coming toward her. It was 
Madame Forestier, still young, beautiful and 
c ^rmng. Madame Loisel stopped short, too 
aptated to move. Should she speak to her? 

es, certainly. And now that the necklace was 
not? would tell her everytliing. Why 

“ Good day. 


j -^ Gxestier did not recognize her and 
^^^P^shed at being spoken to so famil- 

■Mly by this woman of the people. 
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“But— madame— I do not — I think you are 

I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

poor Mathilde, how you are 

I have had lots of trouble and misery 
since I last saw you— and all for you.” 

“For me! And how was that?” 

“Do you remember the necklace of diamonds 
you lent me, to wear to the Minister’s ball?” 

“Yes; well?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“Lost it! How could you, since you returned it 
I'D 

“I returned you one just like it, and for ten 
years we have been paying for it. You 
was not easy for us, who had nothmg— but it is 

finished, and I am very happy.” 

“You say that you bought a neckla^ ot dia- 
monds to replace mine,” ere 

“Yes ; and you never found it out ! They w t 

so much alike,” and she took 

Touched to the heart, Madaine _ 

the poor, rough bauds m hers 
derly toward her, her voice fflled , 

“Oh mv poor Mathilde ! But mine were false. 
They were not worth more than 500 rancs 
most.” 
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Dedicated to 
^eorges Brandes 


PUTOIS 

BY ANATOUE FEAifCE 

I 

T his garden of our childhood, said Mon- 
sieur Bergeret, this garden that one 
could pace off in twenty steps, was for 
las a whole world, full of smiles and surprises. 

“Lucien, do you recall Putois?” asked Zoe, 
smiling as usual, the lips pressed, bending over 
ber work. 

“Do I recall Putois I Of all the faces I saw as 
B. child that of Putois remains the clearest in my 
yemembrance. All the features of his face and 
bis character are fixed in my mind. He had a 
pointed cranium . . 

“A low forehead,” added Mademoiselle Zoe. 
And the brother and sister recited alternately. 
In a monotonous voice, with an odd gravity, the 
points in a sort of description: 

“A low forehead.” 

“Squinting eyes.” 

“A shifty glance.” 

“Crow’s-feet at the temples.” _ 

“The cheek-hones sharp, red and shining. 

Translated by WjHiam Patten. Copyright, 1907, by Collier i Son. 
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"His ears had no rims to them.” 

"The features were devoid of all expression." 

"His hands, which were never still, alone ex- 
pressed his meaning.” 

“Thin, somewhat bent, feeble in appear- 
ance ...” 

"In reality he was unusually strong.” 

"He easily bent a five-franc piece between the 
first finger and the thumb . . 

“Which was enormous.” 

“His voice was drawling . . 

“And his speech mild.” 

Suddenly Monsieur Bergeret exclaimed: "Zoel 
we have forgotten ‘Yellow hair and sparse beard' 
Let us begin all pver again.” 

Pauline, who had listened with astonishment to 
this strange recital, asked her father and auni 
how they had been able to learn by heart this bil 
of prose, and why they recited it as if it were i 
litany. 

Monsieur Bergeret gravely answered : 

“Pauline, what you have heard is a text, I mai 
say a liturgy, used by the Bergeret family. I 
should be handed down to you so that it may no 
perish with your aunt and me. Your grand 
father, my daughter, your grandfather, Elc 
Bergeret, who was not amused with trifles 
thought highly of this bit, principally because o 
its wigin. He called it ‘The Anatomy of Putois 
And he used to say that he preferred, in certai: 
respects, the anatomy of Putois to the anatom 
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of Quaresmeprenant. ‘If the description by 
Xenomanes,’ he said, ‘is more learned and richer 
in unusual and choice expressions, the description 
of Putois greatly surpasses it in clarity and sim- 
plicity of style.’ He held this opinion because 
Doctor Ledouble, of Tours, had not yet ex- 
plained chapters thirty, thirty-one, and thirty- 
two of the fourth hook of Rabelais.” 

“I do not understand at all,” said Pauline. 

“That is because you did not know Putois, my 
daughter. You must understand that Putois was 
the most familiar figure in my childhood and in 
that of your Aunt Zoe. In the house of your 
grandfather Bergeret we constantly spoke of 
Putois. Each believed that he had seen him.” 

Pauline asked: 

“Who was this Putois?” 

Instead of replying, Monsieur Bergeret com- 
menced to laugh, and Mademoiselle Bergeret also 
laughed, her lips pressed tight together. Pauline 
looked from one to the other. She thought it 
strange that her aunt should laugh so heartily, 
and more strange that she should laugh with and 
in sympathy with her brother. It was indeed sin- 
gular, as the brother and sister were quite differ- 
ent in character. 

“Papa, teU me what was Putois? Since you 

wish me to know, tell me.” rri, 

“Putois, my daughter, was a gardener. The 
son of honest market-gardeners, he set up or 
himself as nurseryman at Saint-Omer. But e 
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did not satisfy his customers and g'ot in a bi 
way. Having given up business, he went out 1 
the day. Those who employed him could not s 
ways congratulate themselves.” 

At this, Mademoiselle Bergeret, laughing, r 
joined: 

“Do you recall, Lucien, when our father coii 
not find his ink, his pens, his sealing-wax, }i 
scissors, he said: T suspect Putois has been here’ 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Bergeret, “Putois ha 
not a good reputation.” 

“Is that all?” asked Pauline. 


“N’o, my daughter, it is not all. 'Putois wasp 
markable in this, that while we knew him an 
were familiar with him, nevertheless — ” 

“—He did not exist,” said Zoe. 

Monsieur Bergeret looked at his sister with a 
air of reproach. 

What a speech, Zoe ! and why break the chan 
like that? Do you dare say it, Zoe? Zoe, ca 
you prove it? To maintain that Putois did ni 
exist, that Putois never was, have you sufficient! 
considered the conditions of existence and tl 
mo es of being ? Putois existed, my sister. Bi 
1 M true that his was a peculiar existence.” 

I understand less and less,” said Pauline, dii 
couraged. 


the tn^ will be clear to you presently, in 
T then that Putois was bom* fnl! 
1 a chii(j ajijj your aunt was 

gir . We hved in a little house, in a suhui 
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of Saint-Omer. Our parents led a peaceful, re- 
tired life, until tliey were discovered ^ 

lady named Madame Cornouiller, who live a 
the manor of Montplaisir, twelve miles rom 
town, and proved to he a great-aunt o my 
mother’s. By right of relationship she msis e 
that our father and mother come to dine e\ery 
Sunday at Montplaisir, where they were exces- 
sively bored. She said that it was the 
thing to have a family dinner on Sunday an a 
only people of common origin failed to o 
this ancient custom. My father was bored o e 
point of tears at Montplaisir. His despem lo 
was painful to contemplate. But Madame orn 
ouUler did not notice it. She saw nothing. y 
mother was braver. She suffered as 
father, and perhaps more, but she smued. 

“Women are made to suffer,” said Zoe. 

“Zoe, every living thing is destined to su er. 
In vain our parents refused these fatal um a- 
tions. Madame Cornouiller came to ta e em 
each Sunday afternoon. They had to S’® 
Montplaisir; it was an obligation from wta _ 
there "was absolutely no escape. ® 

lished order that only a revolt could 
father finally revolted and swore ^ 
another invitation from Madame o ’ 

leaving it to my mother to find „P -m-hich 

and varied reasons for 

she was the least capable. Our mother did not 
know how to pretend. 
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of Saint-Omer. Our parents led a peaceful, re- 
tired life, until they were discovered by an old 
lady named Madame Cornouiller, who lived at 
the manor of Montplaisir, twelve miles from 
town, and proved to he a great-axmt of my 
mother’s. By right of relationship she insisted 
that our father and mother come to dine every 
Sunday at Montplaisir, where they were exces- 
sively bored. She said that it was the proper 
thing to have a family dinner on Sunday and that 
only people of common origin failed to observe 
this ancient custom. My father was bored to the 
point of tears at Montplaisir. His desperation 
was painful to contemplate. But Madame Com- 
ouiller did not notice it. She saw nothing. My 
mother was braver. She suffered as much as my 
father, and perhaps more, but she smiled.” 

“Women are made to suffer,” said Zoe. 

“Zoe, every living thing is destined to suffer. 
In vain our parents refused these fatal invita- 
tions. Madame Cornouiller came to take them 
each Sunday afternoon. They had to go to 
Montplaisir; it was an obligation from which 
there was absolutely no escape. It was an estab- 
lished order that only a revolt could break. My 
father finally revolted and swore not to awept 
another invitation from Madame Cornouiller, 
leaving it to my mother to fimd decent prete^ 
and varied reasons for these refusals, ^ . 

she was the least capable. Our mother did no 
know how to pretend.” 
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“Say, Lucien, that she did not like to. She 
could tell a fib as well as any one.” 

“It is true that when she had good reasons she 
gave them rather than invent poor ones. Do you 
recall, my sister, that one day she said at table; 
‘Fortunately, Zoe has the whooping-cough; te 
shall not have to go to Montplaisir for some 
time’?” 

“That was true!” said Zoe. 

“You got over it, Zoe. And one day Madame 
ComouiUer said to my mother: ‘Dearest, I count 
on your coming with your husband to dine Sun- 
day at Montplaisir.’ Our mother, expressly hid- 
den by her husband to give Madame ComouiUer 
a good reason for declining, invented, in this ex- 
tremity, a reason that was not the truth, lam 
extremely sorry, dear Madame, but that wiUbe 
impossible for us. Sunday I expect the gardener,’ 
On hearing this, Madame ComouiUer looked 
through the glass door of the salon at the little 
wild garden, where the prickwood and the lilies 
looked as though they had never known the prun- 
mg-kmfe and were likely never to know it. ‘You 
expect the gardener! What for?’ 

“ ‘To work in the garden.’ 

And my mother, having involuntarily turned 
er eyes on this little square of weeds and plants 
she had called a garden, recognized 
improbability of her excuse, 
iiiot ^ Madame ComouiUer, ‘could 

as well work in your garden Monday or 
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Tuesday. Moreover, that will be much better. 
One should not work on Sunday.’ 

“ ‘He works all the week.’ 

“I have often noticed that the most absurd and 
ridiculous reasons are the least disputed: they 
disconcert the adversary. Madame Cornouiller 
insisted, less than one might expect of a person 
so little disposed to give up. Rising from her 
armchair, she asked : 

“ ‘What do you call your gardener, dearest?’ 

“ ‘Putois,’ answered my mother without hesi- 
tation. 

“Putois was named. From that time he ex- 
isted. Madame Cornouiller took herself off, 
murmuring: ‘Putois! It seems to me that I know 
that name. Putois! Putois! I must know him. 
But I do not recollect him. Where does he 
live?’ 

“ ‘He works by the day. When one wants him 
one leaves word with this one or that one. 

“ ‘Ah! I thought so, a loafer and a vagabond — 
a good-for-nothing. Don’t trust him, dearest. 

“Prom that time Putois had a character. 


II 


Messieurs Goubin and Jean Marteau having 
arrived, Monsieur Bergeret put them lu ouc 


with the conversation. 

“We were speaking of him ^^4 

caused to be bom gardener at Samt-Omer and 
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whom she christened. He existed from that 
time on.” 

“Dear master, will you kindly repeat that?” 
said Monsieur Goubin, wiping the glass of his 
monocle. 

“Willingly,” replied Monsieur Bergeret. 
“There was no gardener. The gardener did not 
exist. My mother said: T am waiting for the 
gardener.’ At once the gardener was. He lived” 

“Dear master,” said Monsieur Goubin, “how 
could he live since he did not exist?” 

“He had a sort of existence,” replied Monsieur 
Bergeret. 

“You mean an imaginary existence,” Mon- 
sieur Goubin replied, disdainfully. 

“Is it nothing then, but an imaginary exis- 
tence?” exclaimed the master. “And have not 
mythical beings the power to influence men? 
Consider mjfhology. Monsieur Goubin, and you 
will perceive that they are not real beings but 
imaginary beings that exercise the most pro- 
found and lasting influence on the mind. Every- 
where and always, beings who have no more 
reahty than Putois have inspired nations with 
hatred and love, terror and hope, have advised 
crimes, received ofi'erings, made laws and cus- 
toms. Monsieur Goubin, think of the eternal 
mythology. Putois is a mythical personage, the 
most obscure, I grant you, and of the lowest 
order. The coarse satyr, who in olden times sat 
at the table witib our'peasants in the IsTorth, was 
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considered worthy of appearing in a picture by 
J ordaens and a fable by La Fontaine. The hairy 
son of Sycorax appeared in the noble world of 
Shakespeare. Putois, less fortunate, will be al- 
ways neglected by artists and poets. He lacks 
bigness and the unusual style and character. He 
was conceived by minds too reasonable, among 
people who knew how to read and write, and who 
had not that delightful imagination in wliich 
fables take root. I think. Messieurs, that I have 
said enough to show you the real nature of 
Hutois.” 

“I understand it,” said Monsieur Goubin. And 
Monsieur Bergeret continued his discourse. 

“Putois was. I can ailirm it. He was. Con- 


sider it, gentlemen, and you will admit that a 
state of being by no means implies substance, 
and means only the bonds attributed to the sub- 


ject, expresses only a relation,” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Jean Marteau; “but a be- 
ing without attributes is a being less than noth- 
ing. I do not remember who at one time said, I 
am that I am.’ Pardon my lapse of memory. One 
cannot remember everything. But the unknown 
who spoke in that fashion was very imprudent. 
In letting it be understood by this thoughtless 
observation that he was deprived of ^ 

and denied all relations, he proclaimed _ a^ e 
did not exist and thoughtlessly suppr^sed jto- 
self . I wager that no one has heard of him su^ 
“ you have lost,” answered Monsieur Bergere . 
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“He corrected the bad eiFect of these egotistical 
expressions by employing quantities of adjec- 
tives, and he is often spoken of, most often with- 
out judgment.” — “I do not understand,” said 
Monsieur Gouhin. — “It is not necessary to under- 
stand,” replied Jean Marteau. And he begged 
Monsieur Eergeret to speak of Piitois. — “It is 
very kind of you to ask me,” said the master. — 
“Putois was born in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, at Saint-Omer. He would have 
been better off if he had been, born some centuries 
before in the forest of Arden or in the forest of 
Broceliande. He would then have been a re- 
markably clever evil spirit.” — “A cup of tea. 
Monsieur Gouhin,” said Pauline. — “Was Putois, 
then, an evil spirit?” said Jean Marteau. — “He 
was evil,” replied Monsieur Eergeret; “he was, in 
a way, but not absolutely. It was true of him as 
with those devils that are called wicked, but in 
whom one discovers good qualities when one as- 
sociates with them. And I am disposed to think 
that injustice has been done Putois. Madame 
Cornouiller, who, warned against him, had at 
once suspected him of being a loafer, a drunkard, 
and a robber, reflected that since my mother, who 
was not rich, employed him, it was because he was 
satisfied with little, and asked herself if she 
would not do well to have him work instead of 
her gardener, who had a better reputation, but 
expected more. The time had come for trimming 
the yews. She thought that if Madame Eloi 
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Bergeret, who was poor, did not pay Putois 
much, she herself, who was rich, would give him 
still less, for it is customary for the rich to pay 
less than the poor. And she already saw her yews 
trimmed in straight hedges, in balls and in pyra- 
mids, without her having to pay much. ‘I 'will 
keep an eye open,’ she said, ‘to see that Putois 
does not loaf or rob me. I risk nothing, and it 
will be all profit. These vagabonds sometimes do 
better work than honest laborers.’ She resolved 


to make a trial, and said to my mother: ‘Dearest, 
send me Putois. I will set him to work at ISIont- 
plaisir.’ My mother would have done so will- 
ingly. But really it was impossible. Madame 
Cornouiller waited for Putois at Montplaisir, 
and waited in vain. She followed up her ideas 


and did not abandon her plans. When she saw 
my mother again, she complained of not having 
any news of Putois. ‘Dearest, didn t you tell hini 
that I was expecting him?’ — ‘Yes! but he is 
strange, odd.’— ‘Oh, I know that kind. I know 
your Putois by heart. But there is no wortoan 
so crazy as to refuse to come to work at IVlon - 
plaisir. My house is known, I think, 
obey my orders, and quickly, deares . ^ 

sufficient to tell me where he hves; I “d 

find him myself.’ My ^ 

did not know where Putois hved, , 
knew his house, that he was ^^hout h^^^ ^ 

home. die • 

believe he is hiding.’ What better could she say 
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Madame Cornouiller heard her distrustfully; she 
suspected her of misleading, of removing Putois 
irom inquiry, for fear of losing him or making 
him ask more. And she thought her too selfish 
any judgments accepted by the world that his- 
toty has sanctioned are as well founded as that.” 
- i hat IS true,” said Pauline.— “What is true?” 
asked Zoe, half asleep.— “That the judgments of 
history are often false. I remember, papa, that 
you said one day : ‘Madame Roland was very in- 
genuous to appeal to the impartiality of pos- 
terity, and not perceive that, if her eontempora- 
iU-natured monkeys, their posterity 
li- . ‘^‘^^Pt’sed of ill-natured mon- 

~ Pauline,” said Mademoiselle Zoe se- 
verely, what connection is there between the 
s ory 01 Putois and this that you are telling us?” 

“y aunt.”— “I do not 
nne ^ I j- Bergeret, who was not op- 

° igi'essions, answered his daughter: “If 
1 injustices were finally redressed in the world, 

a/i ii7t ^ f imagined another for these 

nsl ^ expect posterity to 

the dead? 4w 
takpTi tr shades to which they have 

Anri -ml, 4. • ■ Put can one ever be just? 

least wjT ^ Madame Cornouiller, at 

mother >if A obliged to recognize that my 
not to i f derived her and that Putois was 

not to be found. However, she did not give up 
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trying to find Mm. She asked all her relatives, 
friends, neighbors, servants, and tradesmen if 
they knew Putois. Only two or three answered 
that they had never heard of him. For the most 
part they believed they had seen him. ‘I have 
heard that name,’ said the cook, ‘but I cannot re- 
call his face.’ — ‘Putois! I must know Mm,’ said 
the street-sweeper, scratching Ms ear. ‘But I can- 
not tell you who it is.’ The most precise descrip- 
tion came from Monsieur Blaise, receiver of 


taxes, who said that he had employed Putois to 
cut wood in his yard, from the 19th to the 23d of 
October, the year of the comet. One morning, 
Madame Cornouiller, out of breath, dropped into 
my father’s office. ‘I have seen Putois. Ah! I 
ha,ve seen him.’ — ‘You believe it? I am sure. 
He was passing close by Monsieur Tenehant’s 
wall. Then he turned into the E-ue des Abbesses, 
walking quickly. I lost him.’— ‘Was it reaUy he?’ 
— ‘"Without a doubt. A man of fifty, thm,^hent, 
the air of a vagabond, a dirty blouse.’— Tt is 
true,’ said my father, ‘that this description coMd 
apply to Putois.’ — ^‘You see! Besides, I called 
Mm. I cried : “Putois !” and he turned f 0 ™“. — 
‘That is the method,’ said my father, that they 
employ to assure themselves of the 
evil-doers that they are hnntmg for. — 1 toio 
you that it was he! I know how to find 

Putois. Very well! He has a bad You had 

been very careless, you and your Ujouffh I 

him. I understand physiognomy, and though 
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onlv saw his back. I could swear that he is a rob- 
her, and perhaps an assassin. The rims of his ears 
are flat, and that is a sign that never fails.’ — ‘Ah! 
you noticed that the rims of his ears were fiat?’ — 
‘Nothing escapes me. My dear Monsieur Ber- 
geret, if you do not wish to be assassinated with 
your wife and your children, do not let Putois 
come into your house again. Take my advice:, 
have all your locks changed.’ — ^Well, a few days 
afterward, it happened that Madame Cornouil- 
ler had three melons stolen from her vegetable 
garden. The robber not having been found, she 
suspected Putois. The gendarmes were called 
to Montplaisir, and their report confirmed the 
suspicions of Madame Cornouiller. Bands of 
marauders were ravaging the gardens of the 
countryside. But this time the robbery seemed to 
have been committed by one man, and with singu- 
lar dexterity. No trace of anything broken, no 
footprints in the damp earth. The robber could 
be no one but Putois. That was the opinion of 
the corporal, who knew all about Putois, and had 
tried hard to put his hand on that bird. The 
‘ J ournal of Saint-Omer’ devoted an article to the 
three melons of Madame Cornouiller, and pub- 
lished a portrait of Putois from descriptions fur- 
nished by the town. ‘He has,’ said the paper, ‘a 
low forehead, squinting eyes, a shifty glance, 
crow’s-feet, sharp cheek-bones, red and shining. 
No rims to the ears. Thin, somewhat bent, feeble 
m appearance, in reality he is tmusually strong. 
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He easily bends a five-franc piece between the 
first finger and the thumb.’ There were good rea- 
sons for attributing to him a long series of rob- 
beries committed with surprising dexterity. T ^e 
whole town was talking of Putois. One day it 
was learned that he had been arrested and locke 
up in prison. But it was soon recognized that the 
man that had been taken for him was an almanac 
seller named Bigobert. As no charge could be 
brought against him, he was discharged 
fourteen months of detention on suspicion. An 
Putois remained undiscoverable. Madame Corn- 
ouiller was the victim of another robbery, more 
audacious than the first. Three small silver 
spoons were taken from her sideboard. She rec- 
ognized in this the hand of Putois, had a c ain 
put on the door of her bedroom, and was unable 


to sleep.” ... ^ V 1, 

About ten o’clock in the evening, Pauline nav* 
ing* gone to her room. Mademoiselle Bergere 
said to her brother: “Do not forget to relate how 
Putois betrayed Madame Cornouiller’s cook. 

“I was thinking of it, my sister,” answered Mon- 
sieur Bergeret. “To omit it would be to lose tne, 
best of the story. But everything must be done 
in order. Putois was carefully searched tor by 
the police, who could not find him. When i was 
known that he could not be found, each one con- 
sidered it his duty to find him; the s^ewd ones 
succeeded. And as there were many s^ewd ones 
at Saint-Omer and in the suburbs, Putois wa. 
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seen simultaneously in the streets, in the fields, 
and m the woods. Another trait was thus added 
to his character. He was accorded the gift of 
ubiquity, the attribute of many popular heroes. 
A being capable of leaping long distances in a 
moment, and suddenly showing himself at the 
place where he was least expected, was honestly 
fi’ightening. Putois was the terror of Saint- 
Omer. Madame Cornouiller, convinced that 
Putois had stolen from her three melons and three 
little spoons, lived in a state of fear, barricaded 
at Montplaisir. Bolts, bars, and locks did not 
reassure her. Putois was for her a frightfully 
^btle being who could pass through doors. 
Tr ouble with her servants redoubled her fear. 
Her cook having been betrayed, the time came 
when she could no longer hide her misfortune. 
But she obstinately refused to name her be- 
trayer." “Her name was Gudule," said Ma- 
emoiselle Zoe. — “Her name was Gudule, and 
s e believed that she was protected from danger 
^a long, forked beard that she wore on her chin. 

e sudden appearance of a beard protected the 
mnocence of that holy daughter of the king that 
rague venerates. A bear'd, no longer youthful, 
^d not sr^ce to protect the virtue of Gudule. 
xladame Cornouiller urged Gudule to tell her 
e man. Gudule burst into tears, but kept silent, 
rayers and menaces had no effect. Madame 
mmou^er made a long and circumstantial in- 
qmry. bbe adroitly questioned her neighbors and 
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tradespeople, the gardener, the street-sweeper, 
the gendarmes ; nothing put her on the track of 
the culprit. She tried again to obtain from 
Gudule a complete confession. ‘In your otvti in- 
terest, Gudule, teU me who it is.’ Gudule re- 
mained mute. All at once a ray of light flashed 
through the mind of Madame Cornouiller: ‘It 
is Putoisl’ The cook cried, hut did not answer. 
‘It is Putois 1 Why did I not guess it sooner? It 
is Putois! Miserable! miserable! miserable! and 
Madame Cornouiller remained convinced that it 
was Putois. Everybody at Saint-Omer, from the 
iudge to the lamplighter’s dog, knew Gudule and 
her basket. At the news that Putois had be- 
trayed Gudule, the town was fiUed ^th surprise, 

wonder, and merriment With tins 

in the town and its environs he f 
to our house by a thousand subtle les. P _ 
before our door, and it was believed that son ^ 

times climbed the waU of our garden. He ^as 
never seen face to face. At any 
would recognize his shadow,^i^o^ ^ ^ 
steps. More than once we thought 
back in the twilight, at the 

my sister and me he ^Xllevolent, 

acter H© remained mischievous xi 

Wt he heeaxne chUdlte -d 

became less real and, I . childish tra- 

He entered in the arttes S^'ulmihnne.' 

ditions. He became more 
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like Pere Fouettard, or the sand man wk 
closes the children’s eyes when evening comes. It 
was not that imp that tangled, the colts’ tails at 
night in the stable. Less rustic and less charm- 
ing, but equally and frankly roguish, he made 
ink mustaches on my sister’s dolls. In our bed, 
before going to sleep, we listened ; he cried on the 
roofs with the cats, he howled with the dogs, he 
filled the mill hopper with groans, and imitated 
the songs of belated drunkards in the streets. 
What made Putois ever-present and familiar to 
us, what interested us in him, was that the re- 
membrance of him was associated with all the ob- 
jects about us. Zoe’s dolls, my school books, in 
which he had many times rumpled and besmeared 
the pages; the garden wall, over which we had 
seen his red eyes gleam in the shadow ; the blue 
porcelain jar that he cracked one winter s night, 
unless it was the frost ; the trees, the streets, the 
benches — everything recalled Putois, the chil- 
dren’s Putois, a local and mythical being. He die 
not equal in grace and poetry the dullest satyr 
the stoutest fawn of Sicily or Thessaly. Butb 
was stiU a demigod. He had quite a differen 
character for our father; he was symbolical a,iii 
philosophical. Our father had great compassio 
for men. He did not think them altogether n 
tional; their mistakes, when they were not crue 
amused him and made him smUe. The belief i 
Putois interested him as an epitome and a sur 
mary of aU human beliefs. As he was ironic 
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and a joker, he spoke of Putois as if he were a 
real being. He spoke with so much insistence 
sometimes, and detailed the circumstances with 
such exactness, that my mother was quite sur- 
prised and said to him in her open-hearted way : 
‘One would say that you spoke seriously, my 
friend: you know well, however . . He replied 
gravely: ‘All Saint-Omer believes in the existence 
of Putois. Would. I be a good citizen if I deny 
him? One should look twice before setting aside 
an article of common faith.’ Only a perfectly 
honest soul has such scruples. At heart my father 
was a Gassendiste.^ He keyed his own particu- 
lar sentiment with the public sentiment, believ- 
ing, like the countryside, in the existence of Pu- 
tois, but not admitting his direct responsibility 
for the theft of the melons and the betrayal of 
the cook. Finally, he professed faith in the ex- 
istence of a Putois, to be a good citizen; and he 
eliminated Putois in his explanations of the 
events that took place in the town. By doing so 
in this instance, as in all others, he was an hon- 
orable and a sensible man. 

“As for our mother, she reproached herself 
somewhat for the birth of Putois, and not with- 
out reason. Because, after all, Putois was the 
child of our mother’s invention, as Cahban w^ 
the poet’s invention. Without doubt the faults 
were not equal, and my mother was more 
cent than Shakespeare. However, she was fright- 

>A follower of Gassendi (d. 1655). an exponent of Epicurus 
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ened and confused to see her little falsehood 
grow inordinately, and her slight imposture 
achieve such a prodigious success, that, without 
stopping, extended all over town and threatened 
to extend over the world. One day she even 
turned pale, believing that she would see her 
falsehood rise up before her. That day, a serv- 
ant she had, new to the house and the town, came 
to^ say to hex that a man wished to see her. He 
wished to speak to Madame. ‘What man is it?’ 
^ A man in a blouse. He looks like a laborer.’— 
Did he give his name?’ — ‘Yes, Madame.’— 
‘Well! what is his name?’— ‘Putois.’~‘He told 
you tha,t was his name?’ — ‘Putois, yes, Madame.’ 
—• He is here?’ — ‘Yes, Madame. He is waiting 
in the kitchen.’ — ‘You saw him?’ — ‘Yes, Ma- 
dame.’— ‘What does he want?’— ‘He did not say. 
He will only tell Madame.’— ‘Go ask him.’ 

When the servant retmned to the kitchen 
Putois was gone. This meeting of the new serv- 
ant with Putois was never cleared up. Hut from 
fcat day I think my mother commenced to be- 
lieve that Putois might well exist and that she 
had not told a falsehood after all,” 
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F or. two years it had been notorious jn the 
square that Sam’l Dickie was thinking 
of courting T’nowhead’s Bell, and that if 
little Sanders Elshioner (which is the Thrums 
pronunciation of Alexander Alexander) went in 
for her, he might prove a formidable rival. Sam 1 
was a weaver in the Tenements, and Sanders a 
coal-carter whose trade-mark was a bell on^ his 
horse’s neck that told when coals were coming. 
Being something of a public man, Sanders had 
not, perhaps, so high a social position as Sami, 
but he had succeeded his father on the coal-cart, 
while the weaver had already tried several trades. 
It had always been against Sam’l, too, that once 
when the kirk was vacant he had advised the selec- 
tion of the third minister who preached for it, 
on the ground that it came expensive to ^ 
large number of candidates. The scandal o e 
thing was hushed up, out of respect for ms a er, 
who was a God-fearing man, but Sami was 
known by it in Lang Tammas s circle. ^ ® 

carter was called Little Sanders, to is 
him from his father, who was not muc ^ 

half his size. He had grown up with the na , 
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and its inapplicability now came home to nobody, 
SamTs mother had been more far-seeing than 
Sanders’. Her man had been called Sammy ah 
his life, because it was the name he got as a boy, 
so when their eldest son was born she spoke of 
him as Sam’l while still in his cradle. The neigh- 
bors imitated her, and thus the young man had a 
better start in life than had been granted to 
Sammv, his father. 

It was Saturday evening — the night in the 
’week when Auld Licht young men fell in lore. 
Sam’l Dickie, wearing a blue Glengarry bonnet 
with a red ball on the top, came to the door of a 
one-story house in the Tenements, and stood there 
Wriggling, for he was in a suit of tweed for the 
first time that week, and did not feel at one with 
them. When his feeling of being a stranger to 
himself wore ofip, he looked up and down the 
road, which straggles between houses and gar- 
dens, and then, picking his way over the puddles, 
crossed to hig father’s hen-house and sat down on 
it. He was now on his way to the square. 

Eppie Far^s was sitting on an adjoining dike, 
Imitting stockings, and Sam’l looked at her for a 
time. 

Is’t yersel’, Eppie?” he said at last. 

“It’s a’ that,” said Eppie. 

a’ wi’ ye?” asked Sam’l. 

. juist aiBf an’ on,” replied Eppie, cau* 

bously. 

There was not much more to say, but as Sam’l 
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sidled off the hen-house, he murmured politely: 
‘‘ another minute he would have been 
fairly started, but Eppie resimied the conversa- 
tion- 

“Sam’l,” she said, with a twinkle in her eye, 
“=ye can tell Lisbeth Eargus I’ll likely be drappin’ 

on her aboot Munday or Teisday.” 

Lisbeth was sister to Eppie, and wife of Tarn- 
mas McQuhatty, better known as T’nowhead, 
-vv'hich was the name of his farm. She was thus 
[Bell’s mistress. 

Sam’l leaned against the hen-house, as if all Ms 
desire to depart had gone. 

“Hoo’d ’ye kin I’ll be at the T’nowhead the 
nichtl” he asked, grinning in anticipation. 

“On, I’se warrant ye’ll be after Bell,” said 
Eppie. 

“A’m no sae sure o’ that,” said Sam’l, trying to 
7-eer. He was enjoying himself now. 

“A’m no sure o’ that,” he repeated, for Eppie 
seemed lost in stitches. 

“Sam’l?” 

... 4 

“Ye’ll be speirin’ her sune noo, I dinna doot. 

This took Sam’l, who had only been courting 
JBell for a year or two, a little aback. 

“Hoo d’ye mean, Eppie?” he asked. 

“Maybe ye’ll do’t the nicht?” 

“Na, there’s nae hurry,” said Sam’l.^ 

“Week we’re a’ coontin’ on’t, SamL 

“Gae wa wi’ ye.” 
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“"^Vhat for no?” 

“Gae wa wi’ ye,” said Sam’l again. 

“Bell’s gei an’ fond o’ ye, Sam’l.” 

“Ay,” said Sam’l. 

“But am dootin’ ye’re a fellbilly wi’ thp 
lasses.” 


“Ay, oh, I d’na kin, moderate, moderate,” said 
Sam’l, in high delight. 

“I saw ye,” said Eppie, speaking with a wire in 
her mouth, “gaen on terr’ble wi’ Mysy Haggart 
at the pump last Saturday.” 

“We was juist amoosin’ oorsels,” said Sami 

It 11 be nae amoosement to Mysy,” said Epnie 
“gin ye brak her heart.” 

Losh, Eppie,” said Sam’l, “I didna think o’ 
that.” 


Ye maun kin weel, Sam’l, ’at there’s mony a 
lass wid jump at ye.” 

Ou, weel,” said Sam’l, implying that a man 
must take these things as they come. 

For ye’re a dainty chield to look at, Sam’l.” 

tm Ay, ay; oh, I d’m 

Inn Am an3^hing by the ordinar.” 

t ® ’ said Eppie, “but lasses doesna 

ao to be ower partikler.” 

resented this, and prepared to depart 

■“Tdha SiU.? 

e see hoo ye behave yerself, Sam’l.” 
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“No 'at I care, Eppie; ye can tell ter gin ye 
jjjje. I widna think twice o’ tellin’ her mysel’.” 

“The Lord forgie ye for leein’, Sam’l,” said 
Jlppie, as he disappeared down Tammy Tosh’s 
close. Here he came upon Henders Webster. 

“Ye’re late, Sam’l,” said Henders. 

“What for?” 

“Ou, I was thinkin’ ye wid be gaen the length 
o’ T’nowhead the nicht, an’ I saw Sanders El- 
shioner makkin’s wy there an oor syne.” 

“Didye?” cried Sam’l, adding craftily; “but it’s 


naething to me.” 

“Tod, lad,” said Henders; “gin ye dinna buckle 
to, Sanders’ll he carryin’ her off!” 

Sam’l flung hack his head and passed on. 
“Sam’l!” cried Henders after him. 

“Ay,” said Sam’l, wheeling round. 

“Gie Bell a kiss frae me.” 

The full force of this joke struck neither all at 
once. SamT began to smile at it as he turned 

down the school- wynd, and it came upon Hen ers 

■while he was in his garden feeding his ,* 

Then he slapped his legs gleefully, and 

the conceit to Will’um Byars, who went mto tti 

house and thought it over. of 

There were twelve or 
men in the square, which was “^tvIow 

oil suspended over a cadgers 
again a staid young woman j y* 

square with a basket on her oi 

Ungered long enough to give them time, som 
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the idlers would hare addressed her. As it was, 
they gazed after her, and then grinned to each 
other. 

“Ay, Sam’l,” said two or three young men, as 
Sam’l joined them beneath the town clock. 

“Ay, Davit,” replied Sam’L 

This group was composed of some of the sharp- 
est wits in Thrums, and it was not to be expected 
that they would let this opportunity pass. Per- 
haps when Sam’l joined them he knew what was 
in store for him. 

“Was ye lookin’ for T’nowhead’s Bell?” asked i 
one. 

“Or mebbe ye was wantin’ the minister?” sug- 
gested another, the same who had walked out 
twice with Christy Duff and not married her 
after all. 

Sam’l could not think of a good reply at the 
moment, so he laughed good-naturedly. 

“Ondoobtedly she’s a snod bit crittur,” said 
Davit, archly. 

“An’ michty clever wi’ her fingers,” added 
J amie Deuchars. 

“Man, I’ve thocht o’ rnakkin’ up to Bell my- 
self,” said Pete Ogle. “Wid there be ony chance, 
think ye, Sam’l?” 

“I’m thinkin’ she widna hae ye for her first, 
Pete,” replied Sam’l, in one of those happy flashes 
that come to some men, “but there’s nae sayin’ 
but what she micht tak ye to finish up wi’.” 

The unexpectedness of this sally startled every 
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3ne. Sami did not set up for a wit, though, like 
Davit, it was notorious that he could say a cutting 
tiling once in a way. 

“Did ye ever see Bell reddin up?” asked Pete, 
recovering from his overthrow. He was a man 
Evho bore no malice. 

“It’s a sicht,” said Sam’l, solemnly. 

“Hoo will that he?” asked Jamie Deuchars. 

“It’s weel worth yer while,” said Pete, “to ging 
itower to the T’nowhead an’ see. Ye’ll mind the 
jlosed-in beds i’ the kitchen? Ay, weel, they’re 
1 fell spoilt crew, T’nowhead’s litlins, an’ no that 
lisy to manage. Th’ ither lasses Lisbeth’s hae’n 
lad a raichty trouble wi’ them. When they war 

the middle o’ their reddin up the bairns wid 
lome tumlin’ about the floor, but, sal, I assure ye, 
Bell didna fash lang wi’ them. Did she, Sam’l?” 

“She did not,” said Sami, dropping into a fine 
node of speech to add emphasis to his remark. 

“I’ll tell ye what she did,” said Pete to the 
Jthers. “She juist lifted up the litlins, twa at a 
;ime, an’ flung them into the coffin-beds. Syne 
she snibbit the doors on them, an’ keepit them 
:here till the floor was dry.” 

“Ay, man, did she so?” said Davit, admiringly. 

“I’ve seen her do’t myself,” said Sami. 

“There’s no a lassie maks better bannocks this 
fide o’ Fetter Lums,” continued Pete. 

“Her mither tocht her that,” said Sami; she 
5 vas a gran’ han’ at the bakin’, Kitty Ogilvy.’ _ 

“I’ve heard say,” remarked Jamie, putting it 
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this way so as not to tie himself down to anytlijjj 
“ ’at Bell’s scones is equal to Mag Lunan’s.” ® 
“So they are,” said Sam ’I, almost fiercely, 

“I kin she’s a neat han’ at singein’ a lien,”saij 
Pete. ^ 

“An’ wi’t a’,” said Davit, “she’s a snod, canty 
bit stocky in her Sabbath claes.” 

“If onything, thick in the waist,” suggested 
J amie. 

“I dima see that,” said Sam’L 
I dna care for her hair either,” continued 
Jamie, who was very nice in his tastes ; “sonie- 
thing mair yallowchy wid be an improvement.” 

’A’body kins,” growled Sam’l, “ ’at black hair’s 
the bonniest.” 

The others chuckled. 

Puir Sam’l!” Pete said. 

Sam’I, not being certain whether this should be 

^ ^ frown, opened his 

mouth wide as a kind of compromise. This was 
portion one with him for thinking things over. 

lena+r nf "" n ^ went the 

One Hair ^ ^ helpmate for themselves. 

friends would see him 
They kent of a maiden’s mother. 

thenheleamp^l/^^^4.^’^*^ Saturday night, and 
It ted been after. 

niarried. With a httP 

Hte other ^ople! ^ 
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Sam’l was going the way of others, but he 
'ound it difficult to come to the point. He only 
^rent courting once a week, and he could never 
a,ke up the running at the place where he left off 
he Saturday before. Thus he had not, so far, 
aade great headway. His method of making up 
o Bell had been to drop in at T’nowhead on 
jaturday nights and talk with the farmer about 
be rinderpest. 

The farm kitchen was BelFs testimonial. Its 
hairs, tables, and stools were scoured by her to 
he whiteness of Rob Angus’s saw-mill boards, 
nd the muslin blind on the window was starched 
ike a child’s pinafore. Bell was brave, too, as 
7'ell as energetic. Once Thrums had been over- 
un with thieves. It is now thought that there 
Tiay have been only one; but he had the wicked 
leverness of a gang. Such was his repute, that 
here were weavers who spoke of locking their 
.oors when they went from home. He was not 
ery skilful, however, being generally caught, 
nd when they said they knew he was a robber 
e gave them their things back and went away, 
f they had given him time there is no doubt that 
e would have gone off with his plunder. One 
ight he went to T’nowhead, and Bell, who slept 

the kitchen, was wakened by the noise. She 
new who it would be, so she rose and dressed 
erself, and went to look for him with a candle, 
i’he thief had not known what to do when he got 
a, and as it was very lonely, he was glad to see 
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Bell. She told him he ought to be ashamed o: 
himself, and would not let him out b7 the doo; 
until he had taken off his boots, so as not to soi 


the carpet. 

On this Saturday evening Sam’l stood hi: 
ground in the square, until by and by he founc 
himself alone. There were other groups then 
still, but his circle had melted away. They weni 
separately, and no one said good-night. Each 
took himself off slowly, backing out of the group 
until he was fairly started. 

Sam’l looked about him, and then, seeing that 
the others had gone, walked round the town-house 
into the darkness of the brae that leads down and 
then up to the farm of T’nowhead. 


io get mto the good graces of Lisbeth Fargfus 
you had to know her ways and humor them. 
Sami, who was a student of women, knew this, 
and so, instead of pushing the door open and 
wa king in, he went through the rather ridiculous 
ceremony of knocking. Sanders Elshioner was 
a^so of this weakness of Lisbeth, but, 

made up his mind to knock, the 
^^ur y of the thing prevented his doing so 
^^ached the door. T’nowhead himself 
anrl to his wife’s refined notions, 

his fppt knocked he always started to 

I something wrong. 

Sam’l,” she said. 
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^islaeth,” said Sam’l. 

shook hands with the farmer’s wife, know- 
^ ^liat she liked it, but only said: “Ay, Bell, to 
^.^’^eetheart, “Ay, T’nowhead,” to McQuhatty, 
'It’s yersel’, Sanders,” to his rival. ^ 

were all sitting round the fire, T now- 
’vvith his feet on the ribs, wondering why he 
' warm, and Bell darned a stocking, while 

kept an eye on a goblet full of potatoes, 
in to the fire, Sam’l,” said the farmer, not, 
making way for him. _ 
na,” said Sam’l, “I’m to bide nae time, 
lie sat in to the fire. His face was turned 
from Bell, and when she spoke he answered 
Xvithout looking round. Sam’l felt a little 
ixdouis. Sanders Elshioner, who had one leg 
lOxtea* than the other, but looked well when siL 
OS'* seemed suspiciously at home. He asked 
ell qxiestions out of his own head, which was he- 
oridL Sam’l, and once he said something to her m 
ich. a. low voice that the others could not catch 
. T’nowhead asked curiously what it was, and 
anders explained that he had only said: Ay, 
iell, the morn’s the Sahbath.” There was nom- 
ig startling in this, but Sam’l did not like it. He 
egan. to wonder if he was too late, and ha e 
een His opportunity, would have told Bell o a 
asty rumor that Sanders intended to go 
0 the Free Church if they would make him kirk- 

Satxi’l had the good-will of T’nowhead’s wife, 
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who liked a polite man. Sanders did his best, but 
from want of practise he constantly made mis- 
takes. To-night, for instance, he wore his hat in 
the house, because he did not like to put up his 
hand and take it off. T’nowhead had not taken 
his off either, but that was because he meant to 
go out by and by and lock the byre door. It was 
impossible to say which of her lovers Bell pre- 
ferred. The proper course with an Auld Licht 
lassie was to prefer the man who proposed to her. 

“Ye’U bide a wee, an’ hae something to eat?” 
Lisbeth asked Sam’l, with her eyes on the goblet. 

“No, I thank ye,” said Sam’l, with true gen- 
tility. 

“Ye’ll better?” 

“I dinna think it.” 

“Hoots, ay; what’s to hender ye?” 

“Weel, since ye’re sae pressin’. I’ll bide.” 

No one asked Sanders to stay. Bell could not, 
for she was but the servant, and T’nowhead knew 
that the kick his wife had given him meant that 
he was not to do so either. Sanders whistled to 
show that he was not uncomfortable. 

Ay, then. I’ll be stappin’ ower the brae,” he 
said at last. 

He did not go, however. There was sufficient 

T* ? ^ chair, but only 

slowly, for he had to get accustomed to the notion 
0 gomg. At intervals of two or three minutes 

going. In the 

same circumstances Sam’l would have acted sim- 
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ilarly. For a Thrums man it is one of the hard- 
est things in life to get away from anywhere. 

At last Lisbeth saw that something must be 
done. The potatoes were burning, and T’now- 
head had an invitation on his tongue. 

“Yes, I’ll hae to be movin’,” said Sanders, 
hopelessly, for the fifth time. 

“Guid-nicht to ye, then, Sanders,” said Lis- 
beth. “Gie the door a fling-to ahent ye.” 

Sanders, with a mighty effort, pulled himself 
together. He looked boldly at Bell, and then 
took off his hat carefully. Sam’l saw with mis- 
givings that there was something in it which was 
not a handkerchief. It was a paper bag glitter- 
ing with gold braid, and contained such an as- 
sortment of sweets as lads bought for their lasses 
on the Muckle Friday. 

“Hae, Bell,” said Sanders, handing the bag to 
Bell in an off-hand way, as if it were but a trifle. 
ISTevertheless, he was a little excited, for he went 
ofif without saying good-night. 

No one spoke. Bell’s face was crimson. 
T’nowhead fidgeted on his chair, and Lisbeth 
looked at Sam’l. The weaver was strangely calm 
and collected, though he would have liked to 
know whether this was a proposal. 

“Sit in by to the table, Sam’l,” said Lisbeth, 
tr3Tng to look as if things were as they had been 
before. ' 

She put a saucerful of butter, salt, and pepper 
near the fire to melt, for melted butter is the 
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shoeing-liorn that helps over a meal of potatoes. 
Sam’l, however, saw what the hour required, and, 
jumping up, he seized his bonnet. 

“King the tatties higher up the joist, Lisbeth,” 
he said, with dignity; ‘T’se be back in ten 
meenits.” 

He hurried out of the house, leaving the others 
looking at each other. 

“^^Tiat do ye think?” asked Lisbeth. 

“I d’na kin,” faltered Bell. 

“Thae tatties is lang o’ cornin’ to the boil,” 
said T’nowhead. 

In some circles a lover who behaved like Sam’l 
would have been suspected of intent upon his 
rival’s life, but neither Bell nor Lisbeth did the 
weaver that injustice. In a case of this kind 
it does not much matter what T’nowhead 
thought. 

The ten minutes had barely passed when Sam’l 
was back in the farm kitchen. He was too flur- 
ried to knock this time, and, indeed, Lisbeth did 
not expect it of him. 

“Bell, hae!” he cried, handing his sweetheart a 
tinsel bag twice the size of Sanders’s gift. 

Losh preserve’s!” exclaimed Lisbeth; “I’se 
warrant there’s a shillin’s worth.” 

There’s a’ that, Lisbeth — an’ mair,” said 
bam’h 

•w ^ ^^^nk ye, Sam’l,” said Bell, feeling an un- 
gazed at the two paper bags 
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“Ye’re ower extraTegint, Sam’l,” Lisbeth 
said. 

“Not at all,” said Sam’l; “not at all. But I 
wouldna advise ye to eat thae ither anes, Bell — 
they’re second quality.” 

Bell drew hack a step from Sam’l. 

“How do ye kin?” asked the farmer, shortly; 
for he liked Sanders. 

“I speired i’ the shop,” said Sam’l. 

The goblet was placed on a broken plate on the 
table, with the saucer beside it, and Sam 1, like the 
others, helped himself. What he did was to take 
potatoes from the pot with his fingers, peel off 
their coats, and then dip them into the butter. 
Lisbeth would have liked to provide knives and 
forks, but she knew that beyond a certain pomt 
T’nowhead was master in his own house. As tor 
. Sam’l, he felt victory in his hands, and began to 

think that he had gone too far. 

In the meantime, Sanders, little watting _ ^ 
Sam’l had trumped his trick, was 
along the kirk-wynd with his hat the si^ ^ 
his head. Fortunately he did not meet the 

“courting of T’nowhead’s Bell reaeh^^^^^^ 
crisis one Sabbath about a month ^ ^ 

above recorded. The «umst|r was m 
that day, hut it is no part of m ^ 
bore himself- I was there, an ^ _ gabbatb for 
forget the scene. It was ^tined to 

T’nowh.ead’s Bell and * 
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be remembered for the painful scandal which they 
perpetrated ia their passion. 

Bell was not in the kirk. There being an in- 
fant of six months in the house, it was a question 
of either Lisbeth or the lassie’s staying at home 
with him, and though Lisbeth was unselfish in a 
general way, she could not resist the delight of 
going to church. She had nine children besides 
the baby, and being but a woman, it was the pride 
of her life to march them into the T’nowhead 
pew, so weU watched that they dared not misbe- 
have, and so tightly packed that they could not 
fall. The congregation looked at that pew, the 
mother enviously, when they sang the lines: 

Jerusalem like a city is 

Compactly built together/* 

The first half of the service had been gone 
through on this particular Sunday without any- 
thing remarkable happening. It was at the end 
of the psalm which preceded the sermon that 
Sanders Elshioner, who sat near the door, low- 
ered his head until it was no higher than the pews, 
and in that attitude, looking almost like a four- 
footed animal, slipped out of the church. In theii 
eagerness to be at the sermon, many of the coil' 
gregation did not notice him, and those who die 
put the matter by in their minds for future in 
vestigation. Sam’l, however, could not take it s( 
coolly. From his seat in the gallery he sar 
Sanders disappear, and his mind misgave him 
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With the true lover’s instinct, he understood it 
all. Sanders had been struck by the fine turn- 
out in the T’nowhead pew. Bell was alone at tne 
farm. What an opportunity to work one s way 
up to a proposal. T’nowhead was so overrun 
with children that such a chance seldom occurre^ 
except on a Sabbath. Sanders, doubtless, was oB 
to propose, and he, Sam’l, was ^ , 

The suspense was terrible. Sam 1 and 
had both known all along that Bell wou 
the first of the two who asked her. ^jen 
who thought her proud admitted tha s ® 
modest. Bitterly the weaver repented hav g 
waited so long. Now it was too late, ^n ten 
minutes Sanders would be at T’nowhead; m an 

hour all would he over. Sami ^^p^rnat- 

a daze. His mother pulled him down by the coat 

tail, and his father shook him, thinking 
walking in his sleep. He tottered P^^t them, 
how’^ever, hurried up the aisle, whic , 

row that Dan’l Boss could only reac ^ ^ 

walking sidewise, and was gone ^ 

ister could do more than stop in the middle ot a 

whirl and gape in horror after him. 

A numlroe the congregation 

the advantage of sitting in the la • _ _ them, 

mystery to those do Wairs was ^i 

From the gallery windows they a _ 
view to the south, and as Sam o ^ accent to 
which was a short cut, though a s ^P 
T’nowhead, he was never out of t 
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With the true lover’s instinct, he understood it 
all. Sanders had been struck by the fine turn- 
out in the T’nowhead pew. Bell was alone at the 
farm. What an opportunity to work one’s way 
up to a proposal. T’nowhead was so overi’un 
with children that such a chance seldom occurred, 
except on a Sabbath. Sanders, doubtless, was off 
to propose, and he, Sam’l, was left behind. 

The suspense was terrible. Sam’l and Sanders 
had both known all along that Bell would take 
the first of the two who asked her. Even those 
who thought her proud admitted that she was 
modest. Bitterly the weaver repented having 
waited so long. Now it was too late. In ten 
minutes Sanders would be at T’nowhead; in an 
hour all would be over. Sam’l rose to his feet in 
a daze. His mother pulled him down by the coat- 
tail, and his father shook him, thinking he was 
walking in his sleep. He tottered past them, 
however, hurried up the aisle, which was so nar- 
row that Dan’l Boss could only reach his seat by 
walking sidewise, and was gone before the min- 
ister could do more than stop in the middle of a 
whirl and gape in horror after him. 

A number of the congregation felt that day 
the advantage of sitting in the laft. What was a 
mystery to those downstairs was revealed to them. 
jProm the gallery windows they had a fine open 
view to the south, and as Sam’l took the common, 
which was a short cut, though a steep ascent, to 
T’nowhead, he was never out of their Ime ot 
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giiessed 

had amr>lp^' ^ reason why. Thinldng he 
road round by the main 

x?:r:x° v?''T “ “ " '>^ 

q+q1] 1 .* -L Samis design was to fore- 

and u^h/ 

ana up the commonty. 

in tlr^i! "'''“al onlookers 

tosecT^n^^^" minister's displeasure 

exultino-1 favored Sam’l’s suit 

«^-eaxn, while the 
the eomn! their eyes on the top of 

must .^here it ran into the road. SanLs 

SedT there, and the one who 

reached this point first would get Bell. 

SabbRtK^ do not walk abroad on the 

The oha ’ would probably not be delayed. 

Ottr davt\r" it been any 

some of^+ti he week, Sam’l might have run. So 

thin kin O' u ^°^^®S'®'tion in the gallery were 
and theStlw suddenly they saw him bend low 
of SandPT- ’ \ ^ had caught sight 

separatertk hobbing over the hedge that 
S Sand feared 

wfo »“iri“5 ir “~i„„ 



hat craw i7„ T T Suessed to be the carter’s 
StT w^® >■"<)*'-*»?• For a mo- 

The rival*? li then it shot ahead* 

raci San n ^'t was now a hot 

’ issemhling no longer, clattered up 
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tlie coinmon, becoming smaller and smaller to the 
onlookers as he neared the top. More than one 
person in the gallery almost rose to their feet in 
fclieir excitement. Sam’l had it. No. Sanders 
vvas in front. Then the two figures disappeared 
from view. They seemed to run into each other 
at the top of the brae, and no one could say who 
was first. The congregation looked at one an- 
other. Some of them perspired. But the min- 
ister held on his course. » 

Sam’l had just been in time to cut Sanders out. 
It was the weaver’s saying that Sanders saw this 
when his rival turned the corner; for Sam’l was 
sadly blown. Sanders took in the situation and 
gave in at once. The last hundred yards of the 
distance he covered at his leisure, and when he 
arrived at his destination he did not go in. It 
was a fine afternoon for the time of year, and he 
went round to have a look at the pig, about which 
T’nowhead was a little sinfully puffed up. 

“Ay,” said Sanders, digging his fingers critic- 
ally into the grunting animal; “qiaite so.’ 

“Grumph!” said the pig, getting reluctantly 
to his feet. 

“Ou, ay; yes,” said Sanders, thoughtfully. 
Then he sat down on the edge of the sty, and 
looked long and silently at an empty bucket. But 
whether his thoughts were of T nowhead s » 

whom he had lost forever, or of the oo e 
farmer fed his pig on, is not known. ^ 

“Lord preserve’s! Are ye no at the JarK. 
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cried Bell, nearly dropping the baby as Sam’^ 
broke into the room. 

“Bell!” cried Sam’l. 

Then T’nowhead’s Bell knew that her hour 
come. 

“Sam’l,” she faltered. 

“Will ye hae’s. Bell?” demanded Sam’l, glal' 
ing at her sheepishly. 

“Ay,” answered Bell. 

Sam’l fell into a chair. 

“Bring’s a drink o’ water. Bell,” he said. 

But Bell thought the occasion required milk 
and there was none in the kitchen. She went out 
to the byre, still with the baby in her arms, and 
saw Sanders Elshioner sitting gloomily on the 
pig-sty. 

“Weel, Bell?” said Sanders. 

“I thocht ye’d been at the kirk, Sanders,” said 
Bell. 

Then there was a silence between them. 

“Has Sam’l speired ye, Bell?” asked Sanders 
stolidly. 

''Ay,” said Bell again, and this time there was 
a tear in her eye. Sanders was little better than 
an “orro man,” and Sam’l was a weaver, and yet 

^but it was too late now. Sanders gave the pig 
a vicious poke with a stick, and when it had 
ceased to grunt, BeU was back in the kitchen, 
She had forgotten about the milk, however, and 
Sam’l only got water after all. 

In after days, when the story of Bell’s wooing 
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was told, there were some who held that the cir- 
cumstances would have almost justified the lassie 
in giving Sam’l the go-by. But these perhaps 
forgot that her other lover was in the same pre- 
dicament as the accepted one — ^that, of the two, 
indeed, he was the more to blame, for he set off to 
T’nowhead on the Sabbath of his own accord, 
while Sam’l only ran after him. And then there 
is no one to say for certain whether Bell heard of 
her suitor’s delinquencies imtil Lisbeth’s return 
from the kirk. Sam’l could never remember 
whether he told her, and Bell was not sure 
whether, if he did, she took it in. Sanders was 
greatly in demand for weeks after to tell what he 
knew of the aff air, but though he was twice asked 
to tea to the manse among the trees, and sub- 
jected thereafter to ministerial cross-examina- 
tions, this is all he told. He remained at the pig- 
sty until Sam’l left the farm, when he joined him 
at the top of the brae, and they went home to- 
gether. 

“It’s yersel’, Sanders,” said Sam’l. 

“It is so, Sam’l,” said Sanders. 

“Very cauld,” said Sam’l. 

“Blawy,” assented Sanders. 

After a pause; 

“Sam’l,” said Sanders. 

“Ay.” 

“I’m bearin’ yer to be maixit.” 

, *1 * ^ 

“Weel, Sam’l, she’s a snod bit lassie. 
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“Thank ye,” said Sam’l. 

“I had ance a kin’ o’ notion o’ Bell myser,’' ^ 
continued Sanders. 

“Ye had?” 

“Yes, Sam’l; but I thocht better o’t.’_’ 

“Hoo d’ye mean?” asked Sam’l, a little anx- 
iously. 

“Weel, Sam’l, mairitch is a terrible responsi- 
heelity.” 

“It is so,” said Sam’l, wincing. 

“An’ no the thing to tak up withoot conseedet- 

ation.” 

‘But it’s a blessed and honorable state, Saa- 
ders; ye’ve heard the minister on’t,” 

“They say,” continued the relentless Sanders 
“ ’at the minister doesna get on sa weel wi’ th 
wife himsei’.” 

“So they do,” cried Sam’l, with a sinking a 
tli0 ii08;rtj 

“I’ve been telt,” Sanders went on, “ ’at ginyo 
can get the upper han’ o’ the wife for a while! 
first, there’s the mair chance o’ a harmonio\ 
exeestence.” 

“Bell’s no the lassie,” said Sam’l, appealingl 
‘•to thwart her man.” 

Sanders smiled. 

“D’ye think she is, Sanders?” 

“Weel, Sam’l, I d’na want to fluster ye, li 
she’s been ower lang wi’ Lisbeth Fargus no 
ha’ learnt her ways. An’ a’body kins what a 1 
T’nowhead has wi’ her,” 
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“Guid sake, Sanders, koo did ye no speak o 
this afeore?” 

“I thocht ye kent o t, bam i. 

They had now reached ® Litht kirk 

P. kirk was coming out. ine Am 

^vould be half an hour yet , .„utening np, 

“But, Sanders,” said Sam 1, brig 8 

“ye was on yer way to speir her but 

“I was, SamT,” said Sanders, and 
bethankfu’ ye was ower quick ,, c.j 

“Gin’t hadna been you, said Sam , 

never hae thocht o’^’ „ ^g^gd the 

“I’m sayin’ naething agin be mair 

other, “bui man Sam’l, a body should be m 

deleeberate in a thing p’ the ^ind. 

“It was michty hurried, sai ilssie” said 

“It’s a serious thing to speir 

Sanders. Corvi’l 

“It’s an awfu’ thing, said Sami- ^ Sanders, 
“But we’ll hope for the best, 

in a hopeless voice. Tenements now, and 

They were close to the T be 

Sam’l looked as if he were on his way 

hanged. 

“Sam’l?” 

“Ay, Sanders.” 

“Did ye— did ye kiss her, Sam i • 

“Na.” 

“Hool” r+ue time Sanders.” 

“There’s was vara little tim, 

“Half an’ ’oor,” said Sanders- 
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“Was there? Man, Sanders, to tell ye the 
truth, I never thocht o’t.” 

Then the soul of Elshioner was filled with con- 
tempt for Sami Dickie. 

The scandal blew over. At first it was ex- 
pected that the minister would interfere to pre- 
vent the union, but beyond intimating from the 
pulpit that the souls of Sabbath-breakers were 
beyond praying for, and thei? praying for Sam’l 
and Sanders at great Jength, with a word thrown 
in for Bell, he let things take their course. Some 
said it was because he was always frightened lest 
his young men should intermarry with other 
denominations, but Sanders explained it differ- 
ently to Sami. 

“I hav’na a word to say agin the minister,” he 
said; “they’re gran’ prayers, but, Sam’l, he’s a 
mairit man himsel’.” 

“He’s a’ the better for that, Sanders, isna 
he?” 

“Do ye no see,” asked Sanders, compassion- 
ately, “ ’at he’s tryin’ to mak the best o’t?” 

“Oh, Sanders, man!” said Sami. 

“Cheer up, Sam’l,” said Sanders ; “it’ll sune be 
ower.” 

Their having been rival suitors had not inter- 
fered with their friendship. On the contrary, 
while they had hitherto been mere acquaintances 
they became inseparables as the wedding-day 
drew near. It was noticed that they had much to 
say to each other, and that when they could not 
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get a room to themselves they wandered about 
together in the churchyard. 

When Sam’l had anything to tell Bell, he sent 
Sanders to tell it, and Sanders did as he was bid. 
There was nothing that he would not have done 
for Sam’l. 

The more obliging Sanders was, however, the 
sadder Sami grew. He never laughed now on 
Saturdays, and sometimes his loom was silent hah 
the day. Sami felt that Sanders’s was the kind- 
ness of a friend for a dying man. 

It was to be a penny wedding, and Lisbeth 
Targus said it was delicacy that made Sam 1 
superintend the fitting-up of the barn by deputy. 
Once he came to see it in person, but he looked so 
ill that Sanders had to see him home. This was 
on the Thursday afternoon, and the wedding was 
fixed for Friday. 

“Sanders, Sanders!” said Sam’l, in a voice 
strangely unlike his own, “it’ll a’ be ower y ns 
time the morn.” 


“It will,” said Sanders. 

“If I had only kent her langer. 


continued 


Sam 1. ^ _ j 

“It wid hae been safer,” said „|r 

“Did ye see the yallow floor m Bell s bon 

asked the accepted swain. 

“Ay,” said Sanders, reluctantly^^ ^ 

“I’m dootin’— I’m fair ^ 

flichty, licht-hearted critter, a er gg^iders. 
“I had aye my suspeecions o t, 
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langer than me,” said Sam’L 

Yes,” said Sanders; “but there’s nae gettin’ 
at the heart o’ women. Man Sam’l, they’re des- 
perate eunnin’.” 

“I’m dootin’t; I’msair dootin’t.” 

It 11 he a warnin’ to ye, Sam’l, no to he in sic 
a hurry i’ the futur,” said Sanders. 

Sam’l groaned. 

Ye’ll be gaein’ up to the manse to arrange wi’ 
the minister the morn’s mornin’,” continued San- 
ders, in a subdued voice. 

Sam’l looked wistfully at his friend. 

I canna do’t, Sanders,” he said, “I canna 
do’t.” 


“Ye maim,” said Sanders. 

It s aisy to speak,” retorted Sam’l, bitterly. 

We have a’ oor troubles, Sam’l,” said Sanders, 
soothingly, “an’ every man maun bear his ain 
burdens. Johrmy Davie’s wife’s dead, an’ he’s 
no repinin’.” 

Sam’l; “but a death’s no mairitch. 
We hae haen deaths in our family too.” 

It may a’ be for the best,” added Sanders, 



langer to think o’t,” said Sam’l. 
-Bell s mairitch is the morn,” said Sanders, 
decisively. 

Sami glanced up with a wild look in Ms eyes. 
Sanders!” he cried. 

“Sam’l?” 
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“Ye liae been a guid friend to me, Sanders, in 
tliis sair affliction.” 

“Nothing ava,” said Sanders; “doun’t men- 
tion’t.” 

“But, Sanders, ye canna deny but what your 
rinnin oot o’ the kirk that awfu’ day was at the 
bottom o’t a’.” 

“It was so,” said Sanders, bravely. 

“An’ ye used to be fond o’ Bell, Sanders.” 

“I dinna deny’t.” 

“Sanders, laddie,” said Sam’l, bending for- 
ward and speaking in a wheedling voice. “I aye 
thocht it was you she likeit.” 

“I had some sic idea mysel’,” said Sanders. 

“Sanders, I canna think to pairt two fowk sae 
weel suited to ane anither as you an’ Bell.” 

“Canna ye, Sam’l?” 

“She wid mak ye a guid wife, Sanders. I ha^ 
studied her weel, and she’s a thrifty, douce, clever 
lassie. Sanders, there’s no the like o’ her. Mony 
a time, Sanders, I hae said to mysel’, ‘There a 
lass ony man micht be prood to tak. A’body says 
the same, Sanders. There’s nae risk ava, man; 
nane to speak o’. Tak her, laddie, tak her, San- 
ders; it’s a grand chance, Sanders. She’s^ yours 
for the speirin’. I’ll gie her up, Sanders. 

“Will ye, though?” said Sanders. 

“What d’ye think?” asked Sam’l. 

“If ye widrayther,” said Sanders, politely. 

“There’s my han’ on’t,” said Sam’l. Bless 
ye, Sanders; ye’ve been a true frien’ to me. 
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Then they shook hands for the first tinae in their 
lives; and soon afterward Sanders struck up the 
brae to T’nowhead. 

Next morning Sanders Elshioner, who had 
been very busy the night before, put on his Sab- 
bath clothes and strolled up to the manse. 

“But— but where is Sam’l?” asked the minister. 

“I must see himself.” 

“It’s a new arrangement,” said Sanders. 

“What do you mean, Sanders?” 

“Bell’s to marry me,” explained Sanders. 

“But — ^but what does Sam’l say ?” 

“He’s willin’,” said Sanders. 

“And BeU?” 

“She’s willin’, too. She prefers it.” 

“It is unusual,” said the minister. 

“It’s a’ richt,” said Sanders. 

“Well, you know best,” said the minister. 

“You see, the house was taen, at ony rate,” 
continued Sanders. “An’ I’ll juist ging in til’t 
instead o’ Sam’l.” 

“Quite so.” 

“An’ I cudna think to disappoint the lassie.” 
“Your sentiments do you credit, Sanders,” said 
the minister, “but I hope you do not enter upon 
the blessed state of matrimony without full con- 
sideration of its responsibilities. It is a serious 
business, marriage,” 

“It’s a’ that,” said Sanders; “but I’m willin’ 
to stan’ the risk.” 

So, as soon as it could be done, Sanders El- 
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sHoner took to wife T’nowhead ® 

Leniber seeing Sam’l Dickie trymg to dance 

the penny wedding. T'l.-irns that 

Years afterward it was sard in Th^s » 
Sam’l had beated Bell badly, but he was never 

sure about it himself. , thing,” 

“It was a near thing— a michty near tning, 

he admitted in the square. remark, 

“They say,” some other weayer would remar 

“ ’at it was you Bell liked best. ^ there’s 
“I d’na tin,” Sam’l Ou, a 

nae doot the lassie was fell tad o m . 
mere passin’ fancy’s ye mich say. 
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THE ROLL-CALL OF THE 
REEF 

BY A. T. QUILLEE-COUCH (“Q-”) 

“"C TES, sir,” said my host, the quarryman, 
reaching down the relics from their 
hook in the wall over the chimneypiece ; 
“they’ve hung here all my time, and most of my 
father’s. The ■women won’t touch ’em; they re 
afraid of the story. So here they’ll dangle, and 
gather dust and smoke, till another tenant comes 
and tosses ’em out o’ doors for rubbish. Whew, 
’tis coarse weather, surely.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and stood 
studying the gale that beat upon his cottage- 
front, straight from the Manacle Reef. The ram 
drove past him into the kitchen, aslant like 
threads of gold silk in the shine of the wee 
wood fire. Meanwhile, by the same firelight, 
examined the relies on my knee. The metal o 
each was tarnished out of knowledge. But e 
trumpet was evidently an old cavalry tru^pe , 
and the threads of its party-colored sling, though 
fretted and dusty, still hung together. Arouii 
the side-drum, beneath its cracked brown varmsh, 
I could hardly trace a royal coat-of-arms^an 
legend running, “Per Mare Per Terram 
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motto of the marines. Its parchment, though | 
black and scented with wood-smoke, was limp 
and mildewed; and I began to tighten up the 
straps — under which the drumsticks had been 
loosely thrust— with the idle purpose of trying 
if some music might be got out of the old drunt 
yet. 

But as I turned it on my knee, I found tlif 
drum attached to the trumpet-sling by a curioui 
barrel-shaped padlock, and paused to examin 
this. The body of the lock was composed of hal 
a dozen brass rings, set accurately edge to edg« 
and, rubbing the brass with my thumb, I sa’ 
that each of the six had. a series of letters ei 
graved around it. 

I knew the trick of it, I thought. Here W; 
one of those word padlocks, once so commo; 
only to be opened by getting the rings to spell 
certain word, which the dealer confides to you. 

My host shut and barred the door, and cai 
back to the hearth. 

“ ’Twas just such a wind — east by south- tl 
brought in what you’ve got between your han 
Back in the year ’nine, it was; my father ] 
told me the tale a score o’ times. You’re tw 
ing round the rings, I see. But you’ll ne 
guess the word. Parson Kendall, he made 
word, and he locked down a couple o’ ghosti 
their graves with it; and when his time cam< 
went to his own grave and took the word. 
him.” 
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“Whose ghosts, Matthew?” _ 

^^You waBt the story, I see, sir. My ^ 
eould tell it better than I can. He was a young 
man in the year ’nine, unmarried at the time, an 
living in this very cottage, just as I he. ihat s 
how he came to get mixed up with the tale. 

He took a chair, lighted a short pipe, and wen 
on, with his eyes fixed on the dancmg violet 

flames: , ij 

“Yes, he’d ha’ been about thirty year old in 

January, eighteen ’nine. The storm got 
the night o’ the twenty-first o’ that month. My 
father was dressed and out long before daylight, 
he never was one to bide in bed, let be tha e 
gale by this time was pretty near litting the 
thatch over his head. Besides which, he ence 
a small ’taty-patch that winter, down y ow 
land Point, and he wanted to see if it 
night’s work. He took the path across Gunnei s 
Meadow— where they buried most . 

afterward. The wind was right in is ee 
the time, and once on the way (he s told me th 

hften) a great strip of 
through the darkness and fetched im 
the cheek like a cold hand. But e ^ 

pretty well till he got to Lowland, and then _ 
to drop upon hands and knees an ^ qhinffle 

his fingers every now and then o^ stones 
to hold on, for he declared to me that * t 
some of them as big as a man s^ ea ’ . 

ing and driving past till it seeme 
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shore was moving westward under him. The 
fence was gone, of course ; not a stick left to show 
where it stood ; so that, when first he came to the 
place, he thought he must have missed his bear- 
ings. My father, sir, was a very religious man; 
and if he reckoned the end of the world was at 
hand — there in the great wind and night, among 
the moving stones — ^you may believe he was cer- 
tain of it when he heard a gun fired, and, with 
the same, saw a flame shoot up out of the dark- 
ness to windward, making a sudden fierce light 
in all the place about. All he could find to think 
or say was, ‘The Second Coming ! The Second 
Coming! The Bridegroom cometh, and the 
wicked He will toss like a ball into a large coun- 
try’; and being already upon his knees, he just 
bow'ed his head and ’bided, saying this over and 
over. 

“But by’m by, between two squalls, he made 
bold to lift his head and look, and then by the 
light — a bluish color ’twas — ^he saw all the coast 
clear away to Manacle Point, and off the Man- 
acles in the thick of the weather, a sloop-of-war 
with topgallants housed, driving stern foremost 
toward the reef. It was she, of course, that was 
burning the flare. My father could see the white 
streak and the ports of her quite plain as she rose 
to it, a little outside the breakers, and he guessed 
easy enough that her captain had just managed 
to wear ship and was trying to force her nose to 

e sea with the help of her small bower anchor 
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and the scrap or two of canvas that hadn’t yet 
been blown out of her. But while he looked, she 
fell off, giving her broadside to it foot by foot, 
and drifting back on the breakers around Cam 
Du and the Varses. The rocks lie so thick there- 
about that ’twas a toss up which she struck first ; 
at any rate, my father could’nt tell at the time, 
for just then the flare died down and went 
out. 

“Well, sir, he turned then in the dark and 
started back for Coverack to cry the dismal tid- 
ings — though well knowing ship and crew to be 
past any hope, and as he turned the wind lifted 
him and tossed him forward ‘like a ball,’ as he’d 
been saying, and homeward along the foreshore. 
As you know, ’tis ugly work, even by daylight, 
picking your way among the stones there, and 
my father was prettily knocked about at first in 
the dark. But by this ’twas nearer seven than 
six o’clock, and the day spreading. By the time 
be reached North Corner, a man could see to read 
print ; hows’ever, he looked neither out to sea noi 
toward Coverack, but headed straight for t e 
first cottage — the same that stands above ^ 
Corner to-day. A man named Billy Ede 
there then, and when my father burst 
kitchen bawling, ‘Wreck! wreck!’ he saw mw 
Ede’s wife, Ann, standing there inker clogs mth 
a shawl over her head, and her clothes wrmgi g 

‘Save the chap!’ says BiUy Edl’s wife, Ann. 
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troke under Iter and her bottom sagged and stove, 
and she had just settled down like a sitting hen — 
just the leastest list to starboard ; but a man could 
stand there easy. They had rigged up ropes 
across her, from bulwark to bulwark, an’ besides 


these the men were mustered, holding on like 
grim death whenever the sea made a clean breach 
over them, an’ standing up like heroes as soon as 
it passed. The captain an’ the officers were cling- 
ing to the rail of the quarterdeck, all in their 
golden uniforms, waiting for the end as if ’twas 
King George they expected. There was no way 
to help, for she lay right beyond cast of line, 
though our folk tried it fifty times. And beside 
them clung a trumpeter, a whacking big man, 
an’ between the heavy seas he vpould lift his 
trumpet with one hand, and blow a call ; and ever> 
time he blew the men gave a cheer. There ^hc 
says] — hark ’ee now— there he goes agenl But 
you won’t hear no cheering any more, 
are left to cheer, and their voices weak. Bitter 
cold the wind is, and I reckon it numbs their grip 
o’ the ropes, for they were dropping off last wi 
every sea when my man sent me home o . 
breakfast. Another wreck, you 
there’s no hope for the tender 

der; though ’tis little help any 

Not one came in alive while an- 

tide’s flowing, an’ she won’t hold together 

other hour, they say.’ 
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“Well, sure enough, the end was coming fas 
when my father got down to the point. Six mei 
had been cast up alive, or just breathing — a sea 
man and five troopers. The seaman was the onh 
one that had breath to speak; and while they 
were carrying him into the town, the word went : 
roimd that the ship’s name was the ‘Despatch,’ 
transport, homeward-bound from Corunna, with 
a detachment of the Seventh Hussars, that had 
been fighting out there with Sir John Moore. 
The seas had rolled her further over by this time, 
and given her decks a pretty sharp slope; but a 
dozen men still held on, seven by the ropes near 
the ship’s waist, a couple near the break of the 
poop, and three on the quarterdeck. Of these 
three my father made out one to be the skipper; 
close by him clung an ofiicer in full regimentals 
— his name, they heard after, was Captain Dun- 
canfield; and last came the tall trumpeter; and 
if you’ll believe me, the fellow was making shift 
there, at the very last, to blow ‘God Save the 
King.’ W^hat’s more, he got to ‘Send us vic- 
torious,’ before an extra big sea came bursting 
across and washed them off the deck — every man 
but one of the pair beneath the poop — and he 
dropped his hold before the next wave; being 
stunned, I reckon. The others went out of sight 
at once, but the trumpeter^ — being, as I said, a 
powerful man as well as a tough swimmer — rose 
e a duck, rode out a couple of breakers, and 
came m on the crest of the third. The folks 
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looted to see him broke like an egg at their very 
feet ; but when the smother cleared, there he was, 
lying face downward on a ledge below them; and 
one of the men that happened to ha^'^e a rope 
x'ound him — I forgot the fellow’s name, if I ever 
heard it — jumped down and grabbed him by the 
ankle as he began to slip back. Before the next 
big sea, the pair were hauled high enough to be 
out of harm, and another heave brought them 
up to grass. Quick work, but master tnmipeter 
wasn’t quite dead; nothing worse than a cracked 
head and three staved ribs. In twenty minutes 
or so they had him in bed, with the doctor to 


tend him. 

“Now was the time — ^nothing being left alive 
upon the transport — for my father to tell of the 
sloop he’d seen driving upon the Manacles. And 
when he got a hearing, though the most were set 
upon salvage, and believed a wreck in the banc , 
so to say, to be worth half a dozen they couldn 
see, a good fev7 volunteered to start off wim wn 
and have a look. They crossed Lowland I ornt ; 
no ship to be seen on the Manacles nor ^ 
upon the sea. One or two was 
father a liar. ‘Wait till we come to „ 

said he. Sure enough, on the far si e . 
Pont they found the sloop’s ju 

about with half a dozen men and 

red jackets, every mothers so _ _ 
staring; and a little further the shore. 

Dean, three or four bodies cast p 
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one of them a small drummer-boy, side-drun 
and all; and near by part of a ship’s gig, witl 
‘H.M.S. Primrose’ cut on the stern-board 
From this point on the shore was littered thicl 
with wreckage and dead bodies — the most o 
them marines in uniform — and in Godrevy Cove 
in particular, a heap of furniture from the cap 
tain’s cabin, and among it a water-tight box, no 
much damaged, and full of papers, by wdiicli 
when it came to be examined, next day, th 
wreck was easily made out to be the ‘Primrose, 
of eighteen guns, outward bound from Port,s 
mouth, with a fleet of transports for the Spanisj 
war — thirty sail, I’ve heard, but I’ve never hear 
what became of them. Being handled by mer 
chant skippers, no doubt they rode out the gale 
and reached the Tagus safe and sound. Not bu 
what the captain of the ‘Primrose’ — Mein, wa 
his name — did quite right to try and club-hau 
his vessel when he found himself under the land 
only he never ought to have got there, if he tool 
proper soundings. But it’s easy talking. 

The ‘Primrose,’ sir, was a handsome vessel- 
for her size one of the handsomest in the King’ 
service— and newly fitted out at Plymouth Doclj 
So the boys had Wve pickings from her in tli 
^ay of brass-work, ship’s instruments, and th 
ike, let alone some barrels of stores not muc! 
spoued. They loaded themselves with as mud 
as hey could carry, and started for home, mean 
-aig to make a second journey before the pre 
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Tentive men got wind of their doings, and came 
to spoil the fun. Hullo!’ says my father, and 
dropped his gear, T do believe there’s a leg mov- 
ing ?’ and running fore, he stooped over the small 
drummer-boy that I told you about. The poor 
little chap was lying there, with his face a mass 
of bruises, and his eyes closed; but he had shifted 
one leg an inch or two, and was still breathing. 
So my father pulled out a knife, and cut him free 
from his drum — that was lashed on to him with a 
double turn of Manila rope — ^and took him up 
and carried him along here to this very room that 
we’re sitting in. He lost a good deal by this; for 
when he went back to fetch the bundle he’d 


dropped, the preventive men had got hold of it, 
and were thick as thieves along the foreshore ; so 
that ’twas only by paying one or two to look the 
other way that he picked up anything worth 
carrying off : which you’ll allow to be hard, seeing 
that he was the first man to give news of the 
wreck. 

“Well, the inquiry was held, of course, and my 
father gave evidence, and for the rest the\^ a 
to trust to the sloop’s papers, for not a soul w'as 
saved besides the drummer-boy, and 
ing in a fever, brought on by the _ ' 
fright. And the seaman and the fiv P , 
gave evidence about the loss of the 
The tall trumpeter, too, whose rihs ^ere 
came forward and kissed the book, ^ 
his head had been hurt in conaing as ore, 
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talked foolish-like, and ’twas easy seen he would 
never be a proper man again. The others were 
taken up to Plymouth, and so went their ways; 
but the trumpeter stayed on in Coverack; and 
King George, finding he was fit for nothing, sent 
him down a trifle of a pension after a while- 
enough to keep him in board and lodging, with a 
bit of tobacco over. 

“Now the first time that this man — ^William 
Tallifer he called himself — ^met with the drum- 
mer-boy, was about a fortnight after the little 
chap had bettered enough to be allowed a short 
walk out of doors, which he took, if you please, 
in full regimentals. There never was a soldier 
so proud of his dress. His own suit had shrunk 
a brave bit with the salt water ; but into ordinary 
frock an’ corduroys he declared he would not get, 
not if he had to go naked the rest of his life ; so 
my father— being a good-natured man, and 
handy with the needle — ^turned to and repaired 
damages with a piece or two of scarlet cloth cut 
from the jacket of one of the drowned Marines. 
Well, the poor little chap chanced to be standing, 
in this rig out, down by the gate of Gunner’s 
Meadow, where they had buried two score and 
over of his comrades. The morning was a fine 
one, early in March month ; and along came the 
cracked trumpeter, Kkewise taking a stroll. 

‘Hullo 1’ says he; ‘good mornin’ ! And what 
you be doin’ here ?’ 

I was a-wishin’,’ says the boy, ‘I had a pair 
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o’ dnimsticks. Our lads were buried yonder 
without so much as a drum tapped or a ® 
fired; and that’s not Christian burial for fintisn 

sol.(ii 0 i*s ^ 

“ ‘Phut!’ says the trumpeter, and spat on the 
(ground; ‘a parcel of Marines! 

“The boy eyed him a second or so, and an- 
swered up: Tf I’d a taw of turf handy, I d bung 
it at your mouth, you greasy caralryman, an 
learn you to speak respectful of your ^ette • 
The Marines are the handiest body o men in 

service.’ , • j* w, 

“The trumpeter looked down on Lm vo 
height of six-foot two, and asked: ‘Did they 

wcll?^ - , A 

“ ‘They died very well. There was ^ 1° o 

running to and fro at first, and some o 
began to cry, and a few to strip off heu" ^ 
But When the ship fell off for the last tm , 
tain Mein turned and said something 
Grifldths, the commanding officei* ’ 

the Major called out to me to beat to q t 
It might have been for a wedding, ® . ’twas 

so chferful. We’d had word already « tw^ 
to be parade order ; and the men e _ 
and decent as if ftey were gomg to eta ^ 
or two ewen tried to shave at the la* 

The Major wore his S“arum steady 

men, seeing I had work to keep wind 

— the sling being a ^th a piece 

what you remember— lashed it tight 
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of rope; and that saved my life afterward, a . 
drum being as good as a cork until it’s stove. I 
kept beating away until every man was on deck; 
and then the Major formed them up and told 
them to die like British soldiers, and the chaplain 
was in the middle of a prayer when she struck. 
In ten minutes she was gone. That was how 
they died, cavalryman.’ 

“ ‘And that was very well done, drummer of 
the Marines. What’s your name?’ 

“ ‘John Christian.’ 

“ ‘Mine’s William George Tallifer, trumpeter, 
of the Seventh Light Dragoons — ^the Queen’s 
Own. I played “God Save the King” while our 
men were drowning. Captain Duncanfield told 
me to sound a call or two, to put them in heart; 
but that matter of “God Save the King” was a 
notion of my own. I won’t say anything to 
hurt the feelings of a Marine, even if he’s not 
much over five-foot tall; but the Queen’s Own 
Hussars is a tearin’ fine regiment. As between 
horse and foot, ’tis a question o’ which gets a 
chance. All the way from Sahagim to Corunna 
’twas we that took and gave the knocks — at 
Mayorga and Rueda, and Bennyventy.’ — The 
reason, sir, I can speak the names so pat, is that 
niy father learnt ’em by heart afterward from 
the trumpeter, who was always talking about 
Mayorga and Rueda and Bennyventy.’ — 
made the rear-guard, under General Paget; and 
drove the French every time ; and all the inf antij 
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did was to sit about in wine-shops till we whipped 
’em out, an’ steal an’ straggle an’ play the tom- 
fool in general. And when it came to a stand-up 
fight at Corunna, ’twas we that had to stay sea- 
sick aboard the transports, an’ watch the infantry 
in the thick o’ the caper. Very well they be- 
haved, too — specially the Fourth Regiment, an 
the Forty-Second Highlanders, an’ the Dirty 
Half-Hundred. Oh, ay; they’re decent regi- 
ments, all three. But the Queen’s Own Hussars 
is a tearin’ fine regiment. So you played on your 
drum when the ship was goin’ down? Drummer 
John Christian, I’ll have to get you a new pair 
of sticks.’ 

“The very next day the trumpeter marched 
into Helston, and got a carpenter there to ton 
him a pair of box-wood drumsticks for the boy. 
And this was the beginning of one of the most 
curious friendships you ever heard tell of. 
ing delighted the pair more than to borrow a oa 
off my father and pull out to the rocks where t e 
‘Primrose’ and the ‘Despatch’ had struck an 
sunk ; and on still days ’twas pretty to hear t em 
out there off the Manacles, the drunker p ^3^®^ 
his tattoo — for they always took their music wm 
them — ^and the trumpeter practising ca ^ ^ „ 
making his trumpet speak like an ange . 
the weather turned roughish, they d ® ® 

together and talking; leastwise the you g 
listened while the other discomse ^ 

John’s campaign in Spain and Poi ug , 
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how each little skirmish befell; and of Sir John 
himself, and General Baird, and General Paget, 
and Colonel Vivian, his own commanding officer, 
and what kind of men they were ; and of the last 
bloody stand-up at Corunna, and so forth, as if 
neither could have enough. 

“But all this had to come to an end in the late 
summer, for the boy, John Christian, being now 
well and strong again, must go up to Plymouth to 
report himself. ’Twas his own wish (for I be- 
lieve King George had forgotten all about him), 
but liis friend wouldn’t hold him back. As for 
the trumpeter, my father had made an arrange- 
ment to take him on as lodger, as soon as the boy 
left; and on the morning fixed for the start, he 
was up at the door here by five o’clock, with his 
trumpet slung by his side, and all the rest of his 
belongings in a small valise. A Monday morn- 
ing it was, and after breakfast he had fixed to 
walk with the boy some way on the road toward 
Helston, where the coach started. My father 
left them at breakfast together, and went out to 
meat the pig, and do a few odd morning jobs of 
that sort. Wlien he came back, the boy was still 
at table, and the trumpeter sat with the rings in 
bis hands, hitched together just as they be at 
this moment. 

‘Look at this,’ he says to my father, showing 
him the bek. ‘I picked it up off a starving brass- 
worker in Lisbon, and it is not one of your com- 
mon locks that one word of six letters will open 
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at any time. There’s janius in this lock; for 
you’ve only to make the rings spell any six-letter 
word you please and snap down the lock upon 
that, and never a soul can open it — not the maker, 
even — until somebody comes along that knows 
the word you snapped it on. Now Johnny here’s 
goin’, and he leaves his drum behind him; for, 
though he can make pretty music on it, the parch- 
ment sags in wet weather, by reason of the sea- 
water getting at it; an’ if he carries it to Ply- 
mouth, they’ll only condemn it and give him 
another. And, as for me, I shan’t have the heart 
to put lip to the trumpet any more when 
Johnny’s gone. So we’ve chosen a word to- 
gether, and locked ’em together upon that; and, 
by your leave, I’ll hang ’em here together on the 
hook over your fireplace. Maybe Johnny 11 come 
back ; maybe not. Maybe, if he comes, 1 11 hf 
dead an’ gone, and he’ll take ’em apart an try 
their music for old sake’s sake. But if 
comes, nobody can separate ’em; for nobody e- 
sides knows the word. And if you marry and 
have sons, you can tell ’em that here are tied 
together the souls of J ohnny^' Christian, 
of the Marines, and Wifilam Gwrge Talliter. 
once trumpeter of the Queen s Own uss 

“With that he hung the two 

the hook there ; and went 

my father and shook hands, an r 

out of the door, toward Helston. 
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Somewhere on the road they took leare of 
one another; but nobody saw the parting, nor 
leard what was said between them. About three 
in tile afternoon the trumpeter came walking 
oack over the hill; and by the time my father 
came home from the fishing, the cottage was 
idled up and the tea ready, and the whole place 
sinning like a new pin. From that time for fire 

with my father, looking 

garden. And all 
the while he was steadily failing; the hurt in his 
nead spreading, m a manner, to his limbs. My 
ather watched the feebleness growing on him, 
but said nothing. And from first to last neither 
spake a word about the drummer, John Chris- 
tian; nor did any letter reach them, nor word of 
iHs doings. 

The rest of the tale you’re free to helieye, sir, 
or not, as you please. It stands upon my father’s 
words, and he always declared he was ready to 
toss the Book upon it, before judge and jury. 

e sai , too, that he never had the wit to make 
up sue a yarn ; and he defied any one to explain 
about the lock in particular, by any other tale. 
Eu^.ou shall judge for yourself. 

My father said that about three o’clock in the 
morning, April fourteenth, of the year ’fourteen, 
an M^dham Tallifer were sitting here, just 
are sitting now. My father 
Was ^ ^ clothes a few minutes before, and 

cii g his spilier by the light of the horn 
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lantern, meaning to set off before daylight to 
haul the trammel. The trumpeter hadn’t been 
to bed at all. Toward the last he mostly spent 
his nights (and his days, too) dozing in the elbow- 
chair where you sit at this minute. He was doz- 
ing then (my father said) with his chin dropped 
forward on his chest, when a knock sounded upon 
the door, and the door opened, and in walked an 
upright young man in scarlet regimentals. 

“He had grown a brave bit, and his face the 
color of wood-ashes; but it was the drummer, 
John Christian. Only his uniform was different 
from the one he used to wear, and the figures 
‘38’ shone in brass upon his coUar. 

“The drummer walked past my father as if he 
never saw him, and stood by the elbow-chair and 
said: 

“ Trumpeter, trumpeter, are you one with 
me?’ 

“And the trumpeter just lifted the lids of his 
eyes, and answered: ‘How should I not be one 
with you, drummer Johnny — ^Johnny boy? If 
you come, I .count; if you march, I mark time; 
antil the discharge comes.’ 

“ The discharge has come to-night,’ said the 
irummer; and the word is Corunna no longer. 
And stepping to the chimney-place, he unhooked 
:Iie drum and trumpet, and began to twist tie 
orass rings of the lock, spelling the word aloud, 
50 — ‘C-G-R-U-N-A.’ When he had fixed the 
last letter, the padlock opened in his hand. 
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“ ‘Did you know, trumpeter, that, when I came 
to Plymouth, they put me into a line regi- 
ment?’ 

“ ‘The 38th is a good regiment,’ answered the 
old Hussar, still in his dull voice ; ‘I went back 
with them from Sahagun to Corunna. At 
Corunna they stood in General Fraser’s division, 
on the right. They behaved well. 

“ ‘But I’d fain see the Marines again,’ says 
the drummer, handing him the trumpet; ‘and 
you, you shall call once more for the Queen’s 
Own. Matthew,’ he says, suddenly, turning on 
my father — and when he turned, my father saw 
for the first time that his scarlet jacket had a 
round hole by the breast-bone, and that the blood 
was welling there — ‘Matthew, we shall want your 
boat.’ 

“Then my father rose on his legs like a man 
in a dream, while they two slung on, the one his 
drum, and t’other his trumpet. He took the 
lantern and went quaking before them down to 
the shore, and they breathed heavily behind him ; 
and they stepped into his boat, and my father 
pushed off. 

Row you first for Dolor Point,’ says the 
drummer. So my father rowed them past the 
Jdiite houses of Coverack to Dolor Point, and 
here, at a word, lay on his oars. And the 
rumpeter, Wilham Tallifer, put his trumpet to 
IS mouth and sounded the reveille. The music 
or it was like rivers r unnin g, 
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“ ‘They will follow,’ said the drummer. 

Matthew, pull you now for and 

“So my father pulled for the Manacles, ^n^ 

came to an easy close outside ^arn 
the drummer took his sticks an e 
there by the edge of the reef; and th 
was like a rolling chariot. i • «. r.t¥- ‘they 

-That will do,' says te. >>re^8 
will follow. Pull now for the shore un 

ner’s Meadow.’ oV.r,TP and ran 

“Then my father pulled for the sh a 

his boat in under Gunner’s Mea o . 

stepped out, all three, and wa and 

meadow. By the gate the toward the 

began his tattoo again, lookmg out tow 

darkness over the sea. held 

“And while the drum f^^at, and my 
his breath, there came up ou o ^eot, 

darkness a troop of and others 

and formed up among the S drowned 

rose out of the graves and for jpussars. 

Marines with bleached faces, ^ There 

riding their horses dl W 
was no clatter of hoof .^fhile like the 

father said, but a soft sound a ^ h lay 

beating of a bird’s wing, an drummer 

like a pool about the feet ol an. g^te, and 

stood upon a little knoll jus ^ hand on hip. 
beside him the tall l„d them both my 

watching them gather; and h no more 

father, clinging to thyate. W 
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came, the drummer stopped playing, and said, 
‘Call the roll’ 

“Then the trumpeter stepped toward the end 
man of the rank and called, ‘Troop Sergeant- 
Major Thomas Irons,’ and the man answered in 
a thin voice, ‘Here.’ 

“ ‘Troop Sergeant-Major Thomas Irons, how 
is it with you?’ 

“The man answered, ‘How should it be with 
me? When I was young, I betrayed a girl; and 
when I was grown, I betrayed a friend, and for 
these I must pay. But I died as a man ought. 
God save the King!’ 

“The trumpeter called to the next man, 
‘Trooper Henry Buckingham,’ and the next man 
answered, ‘Here.’ 


“ ‘Trooper Henry Buckingham, how is it with 
you?’ 


“ ‘How should it be with me ? I was a drunk- 
ard, and I stole, and in Lugo, in a wine-shop, I 
killed a man. But I died as a man should. God 
save the King!’ 

So the trumpeter went down the line; and 
when he had finished, the drummer took it up, 
hailing the dead Marines in their order. Each 
dan answered to his name, and each man ended 
^th God save the King!’ When all were hailed, 
the drummer stepped back to his mound, and 
called: 


It is weU. You are content, and we are con- 
tent to join you. Wait, now, a little while.’ 
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•“With this he turned and ordered my father 
to pick up the lantern, and lead the way back. 
As my father picked it up, he heard the ranks 
of the dead men cheer and call, ‘God save the 
Kins r all together, and saw them waver and fade 
back into the dark, like a breath fading off a 


^ “But when they came back here to the kitchen, 
and my father set the lantern down, it seemed 
they’d both forgot about him. For the drununer 
turned in the lantern-light — and my father coul 
see the blood still welling out of the hole m his 
breast— and took the trumpet-shng from around 
the other’s neck, and locked drum and trumpet 
together again, choosing the letters on the 
lock very carefully. While he did this, he 
said: 

“ ‘The word is no more Corunna, hut Bayonne. 
As you left out an “n” in Corunna, so must 1 
leave out an “n” in Bayonne.’ And before snap- 
ping the padlock, he spelt out the word slowly 
‘B-A-Y-O-N-E.’ After that, he used no moie 
speech; but turned and hung the two instrumen s 
back on the hook; and then took the trump - 
ter by the arm; and the pair walked out m ^ 
the darkness, glancing neither to rig 
left 

“My father was on the Point of fol^wi^ 
when he heard a sort of sigh be in , , ’ ^ 

there, sitting in the elbow-chair, . _f 

trumpeter he had just seen walk ou y 
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If my father’s heart jumped before, you may 
believe it jumped quicker now. But after a bit, 
he went up to the man asleep in the chair and 
put a hand upon him. It was the trumpeter 
in flesh and blood that he touched; but 
though the flesh was warm, the trumpeter was 
dead. 

“Well, sir, they buried him three days after: 
and at first my father was minded to say nothing 
about his dream (as he thought it) . But the day 
after the funeral, he met Parson Kendall coin- 
ing from Helston market ; and the parson called 
out: Have ’ee heard the news the coach brought 
down this mornin’?’ ‘What news?’ says my 
father. ‘"Why, that peace is agreed upon.’ ‘None 
too soon,’ says my father. ‘Not soon enough for 
our poor lads at Bayonne,’ the parson answered. 
‘Bayonne!’ cries my father, with a jump. ‘Why. 
yes;’ and the parson told him all about a great 
sally the French had made on the night of April 
13th. ‘Do you happen to know if the 38th Regi- 
ment Avas engaged?’ my father asked. ‘Conn*, 
now,’ said Parson Kendall, ‘I didn’t know you was 
so well up in the campaign. But, as it happens, 1 
do know that the 38th was engaged, for ’twas 
they that held a cottage and stopped the French 
advance.’ 

Still my father held his tongue; and when, a 
week later, he walked in Helston and bought a 
Mercury’ off the Sherborne rider, and got ili! 
landlord of the ‘Angel’ to spell out the list <•' 
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T!IK 1 : 01 . 1 . ('AIJ. OF 'niF KHFF 

j'illcii :ini! s\"UHi!iii, Mit'i* rtuniiflu tlirre amon_£? 
Iltc 1 r Jnlui C'hrislian, of the 

.'IHlIi I’’""!. 

■'Ai'irf tiir. i’n !'<■ «a\ !Miihiii>r f,,r a rt'li,tri()n.s 
Ilian fill !'* ."111!. I a rlt au f»r* as{. Sn iu\' fatlitT 
wt'iil ti[> !>' '.t'li Ki iifiall. atiti !nl(i ih<‘ whole 
slnry. ‘H-' I’-' I’.-.f'-iiMi. ami put. a tiue.slitm 

nr tu ' i, ain i tin 11 .'r-l. r > i : 

"'llau' \"!! Ir.t ii fu (tpcTi tlir lock sincr that 

"'I hauii’t ilar.d !.i tmirli i!.’ says iliy fatlier. 
“‘'Hun i-uiiH' ah'ii;:^ ami fry.’ When the par- 
snii ramr fo fh< eultai'e here, he iouk tlie 
otf the faeik ami freti the Inek. ‘Did Ik," huV 
“ H.’iyoniic ' ’ riif has seven letter.s.’ 

‘“N'ot if \Mit spell it Hit!) one "n" as he tik!/ 

,sa\‘s my faihri'*. 

"Tfi** it out *Ii« A- V-O-X-K.^ 

!’ \;i\ . }if , fill’ lork liiui fiilkii hi 

ills liaiiiL, 

'ifo s|i, Hiii FMitsDlrrin^ it n itionu^n, iincl then 
ht'Kayo A trl! I thi.s 

all rDiirtil l!if* tFiri\!u if I yon. 

j.rrt iiM rr< ft! fM|* I rtif It 'f **uui miracles 
fill :i M’l i»f ftut if yon like, I'll 

.shut down tlir Iouk iigaiti ii Imly w<ml that 

IIU Mlio htif me sh.nll kinnv. and neither dniminer 
nor tnii'ipf It r, tiiiul itr ailive, slittll jrightcii the 

M’i'rrl oil! iff II If/ 

““i wish to hrnveij yoti wouW, parson,’ said 
Jur fa f her. 
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f there and 

hei^ and shut the lock back upon it, and him? 

the drum and trumpet back in their place. He is 
gone long since, taking the word with him. And 
till theAock IS broken by force nobody will ever 
separate those two,” 
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THE RENDEZVOUS 

BY lYAN TXJEGENEV 

I WAS sitting in a birch grove in autumn, 
near the middle of September. I -iw 

drizzling ever since morning, ^o-g_ 

the sun shone warmly; — ^the weather was ^ ° 

able. Now the sky was overcast with 1 

white clouds, now it suddenly cleared up ^ 
instant, and then the bright, sc^t ^-g. 

beautiful eye. appeared from „e 

persed clouds. I was sitting lo g rustling 
Ind listening. The leaves were shg^ly ^ 
over my head ; and by their very rus 
tell what season of the year it . ^ot a 

the gay, laughing palpitation °^gfo£ sum- 

soft whispering, nor the lingering 


pering, nor me inis'-. 

mer, nor the timid and cold lisping ^ 

tnmn, but a barely audible, 


The 


tumn, out a Oiirci;y • tops. 

faint breeze was whisking over th 

interior of the grove, mois r t^g,pe or hid h^" 
forever changing, as the sun all ihunh- 

yond the clouds; now Into a smile j 

xiated as if everything in it , Lpjy assumed 

the trunks of the birch trees sud ^ « 

the soft reflection of wlute A ^11 at once be- 
which lay scattered on the gr p. p. com«i & son. 

:ein. CopyrisM. 


Translated by Herman Bernstein. 
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came variegated and flashed up like red or ' 
and the pretty stalks of the tall, branchy ft> 
already tinted in their autumn hue, resembi'^’ 
the color of overripe grapes, appeared here a ' 
there tangling and crossing one another. X - 
again everything suddenly turned blue;':' 
bright colors died out instantaneously, the k- 
trees stood all white, lustreless, like snow vk 
had not yet been touched by the coldly plar- • 
rays of the winter sun — and stealthily slylv. ' 
drizzling rain began to sprinkle and whisper 
the forest. The leaves on the birches were aimer 
all green yet, though they had turned somewk: 
pale; only here and there stood a solitary yoims 
little birch, all red or all golden, and one shomd 
have seen how bidghtly these birches flushed k 
the sun when its rays suddenly appeared glidins 
and flashing through the dense net of the tfe 
branches which had just been washed around b- 
the sparkling rain. Not a single bird was heard; 
all had found shelter, and were silent; only rarely 
the mocking voice of the bluebird sang out like 
a little steel bell. Before stopping in this bircii 
forest I passed with my dog through a poplar 
grove. I confess I am not very fond of the pop- 
lar tree with its pale lilac-colored trunk and its 
grayish-green, metallic leaves, which it lifts high 
and spreads in the air like a trembling fan— Ido 
not like the constant shaking of ifs round, untidy 
oaves, which are so awkwardly attached to long 
stenos. The poplar is pretty only on certain sum- 
24& 
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, „ high amid the low 

evenings whe , . ^ red rays of the 

’■jubbexy, trembling, bathed from 

..ting sun, shining yellowish purple--or 

jiiot to top -.-.fiY day, it rocks noisily, lisp- 

,ien,onaclear mndy day^d 

;n2 against the hlu ^ og 

,;ager to tear ^ 

into the fore, not stopping to rest m 

tlistree, and, theret , 

4't”P=”/”:!;d ry'df ulder a tree who« 
forest, and seated my thus coulc 

“l tpf tS' 

S:S!T^eerJeW which is fandliar to hunter 

onlv. T slept, hut when 

I can not say how long fores 

opened my eyes the entire i tl 

,-as filled with sunshme, ^ the chee 

bright blue sky was disappeare 

Mlv droning leaves, , ,-^,h had begun ' 

driven asunder by the one fe 

play; the weather was » hness which, fi 
in the air that peculiar, dry . sensatio 

ing the heart ^ clear night aft 

almost always predicts a q.u , Hu 

a rainy day. Iwasabonttonsea^^^^-jy l^tp 
at hunting again, wten my at it 

a motionless human ^as 

t was a young peasant §“*■ her head bo^ 

venty feet away fxom me, 11 

rfc 1 C\ 


some twenty feet away 
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pensively and her hands dropped on her Knees 
in one hand, which was half open, lay a heav 
bunch of field flowers, and every time sh 
breathed the flowers were softly gliding over he 
checkered skirt. A clear white shirt, buttone 
at the neck and the wrists, fell in short, soft fold 
about her waist ; large yellow beads were hangbj 
down from her neck on her bosom in two row; 
She was not at all bad-looking. Her heavy fai 
hair, of a beautiful ash color, parted in two neat! 
combed half-circles from under a narrow, dart 
red head-band, which was pulled dowm almost t 
her ivory-white forehead ; the rest of her face wa 
slightly tanned with the golden sunburn pecu 
liar to a tender skin. I could not see her eyes- 
she did not lift them; but I saw her thin, hig' 
eyebrows, her long lashes ; these were moist, ain 
on her cheek gleamed a dried-up teardrop, whic! 
had stopped near her somewhat pale lips. He 
entire small head was very charming; even he 
somewhat thick and round nose did not spoil i1 
I liked especially the expression of her face ; i 
was so simple and gentle, so sad and so full o 
childish perplexity before her own sadness. Sh 
was apparently waiting for some one. Some 
thing cracked faintly in the forest. Immediatel; 
she raised her head and looked around; her eye 
flashed quickly before me in the transparen 
shade — ^they were large, bright, and shy like i 
deer s. She listened for a few seconds, not mov 
mg her wide-open eyes from the spot whence th 
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faint sound had come ; she heaved a sigh, turned 
\0 head slowly, bent down still lower and began 
to examine the flowers. Her eyelids turned red, 
her lips quivered bitterly and a new teardrop 
rolled down from under her heavy eyelashes, 
stopping and sparkling on her cheek. Thus quite 
along while passed; the poor girl did not stir — 
only occasionally she moved her hands and lis- 
^gjjgd_listened all the time. Something cracked 
once more in the forest— she started. This time 
the noise did not stop, it was becoming more dis- 
tinct, it was nearing — at last firm footsteps were 
heard. She straightened herself, and it seemed 
as if she lost her courage, for her eyes began to 
quiver. The figure of a man appeared through 
the jungle. She looked fixedly, suddenly 
flushed, and, smiling joyously and happily, 
seemed about to rise, but she immediately cast 
down her head again, turned pale, confused- 
only then she lifted her quivering, alrnost pra>< 
ful, eyes to the man as he paused beside her. 

I looked at him from my hiding-place witn 
curiosity. I confess he did not produce a p em 
ant impression upon me. He was, by al _ 
ances, a spoiled valet of some 
His clothes betokened a claim to 
carelessness. He wore a short master, 

color, which evidently belonged o 
and which was buttoned up to ® T ^ edges; 
had on a pink necktie with hlac-c^ ^ 
and his black velvet cap. g- 
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“Long, Victor Alexandrich,” she said at last, 

in a scarcely audible voice. , , 

“Ah!” He removed his cap, majestically 
passed his hand over his thick, curly hair whose 
roots started almost at his eyebrows, and, loo' 
ing around with dignity, covered his precious 
head again cautiously. “And I almost forgot a 
about it. Besides, you see, it’s raining. ^ 
yawned again. “I have a lot of work to do , you 
can’t look after everything, and he is yet sco 
ing. We are leaving to-morrow ” 

“To-morrow?” uttered the girl, and fixed a 

frightened look upon him. „ 

“To-morrow— Come, come, come, please, ne 

replied quickly, vexed, noticing that she quivem^, 
and bowed her head in silence. “Please, Akulina, 
don’t cry. You know I can’t bear it (an 
twitched his fiat nose). “If you dont s op, 
leave you right away. What nonsense 


shan't, I shanV -id " 

hastily, swallowing the tears with an ® „ 

you’re going away to-morrow? she a ® ^ 

a brief sileLe. “When wiU it please God to 
have me meet you again, Victor eXM 
meet, we’ll meet 

year, it 11 be later. My master, 

to enter the service in St. some- 

on, pronouncing the words go 

^hat indistincUy. “And it may he that we u g 


abroad.” 
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he tried to hold it with his knitted brow, Ms 
raised cheek, and even with his nose, the glass 
dropped out and fell into his hands. 

“What’s this?” asked Akulina at last, with siu> 
prise. 

“A lorgnette,” he replied importantly. 

“What is it for?” 

“To see better.” 

“Let me see it.” 

Victor frowned, but gave her the glass. 

“Look out; don’t break it.” 

“Don’t be afraid, I’ll not break it.” She lifted 
it timidly to her eye. 

“I can’t see anything,” she said naively. 

“Shut your eye,” he retorted in the tone of a 
dissatisfied teacher. ' She closed the eye befort 
which she held the glass. 

“Not that eye, not that one, you fool I Tk 
other one!” exclaimed Victor, and, not allowing 
her to correct her mistake, he took the lorgnetti 
away from her. 

Akulina blushed, laughed slightly, and turne( 
away. 

“It seems it’s not for us.” 

“Of course not!” 

The poor girl maintained silence, and heaved 
deep sigh. 

“Oh, Victor Alexandrich, how will I get alon 
without you?” she said suddenly. 

^ Victor wiped the lorgnette and put it back int 
his pocket. 
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“Yes, yes,” lie said last. At fiist 
really be hard for you.” He “ y' 

shoulder condescendingly; she quie y 
hand from her shoulder and kissed it. » 

yes, yes, you are indeed a good girl, ^ I 
with a self-satisfied smile ; “hut it can e P • 
Consider it yourself! My master an 

stay here, can we? Winter is near, an 

the winter in the country is simp y nas y 
know it yourself. It’s a different in_ 

Petersburg! There are such wonders 
that you could not imagine even in you > 

you silly— What houses, ^fhat streets, d 
society, education — ^it’s somethmg won ® 
Akulina listened to him ’mth ‘<jjow- 

slightly opening her lips like a chi • ^ 

ever,” he added, wriggling on the ^ 

do I say all this to you? You cant understand 

Victor Alex^rhich? I under- 
stood, I understood everything. 

“Just think of her!” 

Akulina cast down her eyes. before, 

“You did not speak to me ^ ; 

Victor Alexandrich,” she said, with 

„ . T c-i think of her!— 

“Before?— Before! Just thin 

Before!” he remarked, indignantly. 

Both grew silent. ” said Victo: 

“However, it’s time ® V 

and leaned on his elbow, about to rise. 
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“Wait a little,” said Akulina in an imploring 
voice. 

“What for? I have already said to you, 
Good-by!” 

“Wait,” repeated Akulina. 

Victor again stretched himself on the groxmd 
and began to whistle. Akulina kept looking at 
him steadfastly. I could see that she was grow- 
ing agitated by degrees — ^her lips twitched, her 
pale cheeks were reddening. 

“Victor Alexandrich,” she said at last in a 
broken voice, “it’s a sin for you, it’s a sin, Victor 
Alexandrich, by God!” 

“What’s a sin?” he asked, knitting his brows. 
He raised his head and turned to her. 

“It’s a sin, Victor Alexandrich. If you would 
only say a good word to me before leaving — ^if 
you would only say one word to me, miserable 
little orphan that I am^ — ” 

“But what shall I say to you?” 

“I don’t know. You know better than I do, 
Victor Alexandrich. Here you are going away 
^if you would only say one word — What have 
I done to deserve this?” 

“How strange you are ! What can I say?” 

“If only one word — ” 

“There she’s firing away one and the same 
IJdng,” he muttered with vexation, and got up. 

Don’t be angry, Victor Alexandrich,” she 
added hastily, unable to repress her tears. 

I m not angry — only you are foolish — What 
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! rnn’i. can I ? 
1. , \ni} want' \\ hat ^ He 
iS' av.;iitiiiij an answer, ainl 
w aie. 

iiM!hsna{," sin- rrplii'ii, stain- 
|.i .ajEstn Ich tier trcinhling 
Nifnitlv s‘». a! least <nu- wnni. 


( 1 , , you wan!.' ! caft't itnirry y..u! 

tv (’ll. tin !i. «!!(!! 

,sf;in'il iti i"'!', 

i'.i ' ttr!"i !' 

"j w.’ini 

iiK'rini;'. nn! tlcLriu;' 
iiauds It I hull, hi i f 

atparlinn, t . 

Anil the iear. he-'an !<• sln ain t min her cyc.s,^^ 
‘AVell, tlu'fe y«in are, she s siartctl cryi!i5|. 
said Victor inthllVn utly . imllinu the cap over hk 

diin'i want ;in_\ ihiji;,!:," ••he wait oji. .snlddtig 
and cKVcriiiii tier face with her haiiti.s, hut liuw 
will I IVrl now at home, Inw vull I feel; Ami 
wluit will hec.iine of me. what will Itccninc of Jne. 

wretched one I ha! 1 anH 'ritey'lhu.HiTV the P'«>r 

little tirphait tilT t" a man she tines Jmt like. . > 

iKinr little heai! !” . 

"Keep on aiu^iinr. keep on shi,«ii‘K. imdU-re<i 
Victor in !t low uticc. stirring' restlessly.^ 

•if you only said one wnrd. just nm*: Akulina 

’ L.l,l,n l,.,ulr.rt,li.,K V'I'n i"'.Tn.,.l«l to. 

Liltnly, All 1» r l,..,ly sh.H.k «.™l- 

liv.ly, 111.. I.ii. l. .'I' 111 .- "•■'■k M-i-rayl ''l-Ail, It. a 

lmu,(-suppresM d sornnv nt last 
afrciun of tears. Vietnr stutuU « ^ 

: tliHi hr slirn|4«tHl liw - 

ami walked tdT with lung .strkk«« 

‘i5» 
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A few moments went by. She grew siler- 
lifted her head, looked around and clasped P 
hands; she was about to run after him, but!-- 
feet failed her — she fell down on her knees ' 
could not endure it any longer and rushed ove* 
to her; but before she had time to look at ev 
she suddenly seemed to have regained bp 
strength— and with a faint cry she rose and ij. 
appeared behind the trees, leaving the scattere. 
flowers on the ground. 

I stood a while, picked up the bimeh of corn- 
flowers, and walked out of the grove to the field, 
The sim was low in the pale, clear sky; its rav 
seemed to have faded and turned cold; they i. 
not shine now, they spread in an even, almci: 
watery, light. There was only a half-hour le;: 
until evening, and twilight was setting in. A 
violent wind was blowing fast toward me acre,- 
the yellow, dried-up stubble-field; the smad 
withered leaves were carried quickly past e: 
across the road; the side of the grove which stoc: 
like a wall by the field trembled and flashe. 
clearly, but not brightly; everywhere on the red- 
dish grass, on the blades, and the straw, innumer- 
able autumn cobwebs flashed and trembled, I 
stopped. I began to feel sad ; it seemed a dismA 
fear of approaching winter was stealing throug 
the gay, though fresh, smile of fading natot. 
High above me, a cautious raven flew by, heavi-y 
arid sharply cutting the air with his wings; ther; 
he turned his head, looked at me sidewise, ana. 
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croaking abruptly, me from 

est ; a large flock of a column, 

a barn, and, suddenly -wbirlmg ab^^^^^^ 

they came down and statione . autumn! 

Hngly upon the field— a sign P naak- 

Somebody rode by beyond the bare 
ingmuch noise with an poor Aku- 

I returned home, but the nn g , ^ Ajoie, and 
lina did not leave my mmd for ^ ^ges. 
the cornflowers, long withered, are m 

sion to this day. 
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I 

R- 


A BAL MASQUE 

BY AUEXAiifDBE DATY DE LA PAILLETESIE DtJMAS 

SAID that I was in to no one; one of my 

friends forced admission. turinv 

My servant announced Mr. 

R . Behind Joseph’s livery I saw the co 

of a black redingote ^ ; it is probab ® J ^ 
wearer of the redingote, from his side, , _ 

of rny dressing gown; impossible to con 

“Very well ! Let him enter,’’ I said out loud. 
“Let him go to the devil,” I said to na5 

While working it is only the ^ gjjg is 

who can disturb you with ^ -^rou am 

always at bottom interested m w . 
doing. „ -4.}, the half" 

I went up to him, in one of 

bored face of an author while I 

those moments of sorest se _ grst 

found him so pale and haggf d 
words I addressed to gas happon^d o 

“What is the matter? vvn 

JOmV’ ' 

* B-edmgote is a French d«al.Je4.re».t 

lat” mpans aeneraUy a lon& _ o F. C<*« 

)at. 


idmgote is a French corrup 
o-at” and. means generally 
>at. A if®f» ■' 

Translated by K- W. Bowes, 3d. 

Son. 
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“Oh! Let me take breath,” said he “Vm 
going to tell you aU about it, besides, it’s a dream 
perhaps, or perhaps I am mad.” ® ® 

i, an armchair, and lethi- 

head drop between his hands. ^ ^ 

I looked at him in astonishment; his hair 

dnppms via rain; his shoes, his knees, and tk 

bottom of his trousers were cowered with mui. 

1 went to the window; I saw at the door his ser- 

oHt all^ I could make nothing out 

He saw my surprise. 

I have been to the cemetery of Pere- 
Lachaise,” said he. 

At ten o clock in the morning?” 

1 was there at seven— cursed bal masque!” 

I could not imagine what a bal masque and 
ere-Lachaise had to do with one another. I 
resided myself, and turning my back to the 
mantelpiece began to roll a cigarette for him be- 
tween my fingers with the phlegm and the 
patience of a Spaniard. 

"^e he was coming to the point I hinted to 
ony that I, for my part, was commonlv 
susceptible to attentions of that kind. 

hand ^ thanks, but pushed mj 

over to light the cigarette for 

m^elf: Anthony stopped me. 

you'^''''^“‘^^’ ’ “Listen, I beg of 
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I got up, ®S like a mail resigned; 

iece and crossed my ^ 1 ^^ ,,^^8 

I began to believe, as be m , 

est becoming mad. Opera, where 

'.■Toe remember the ball at up 

I met youl” he said to roe alter 

silence- T,ov<a there were at least two 

«The last one where there wc 

hundred people?” intention 

“The very same. ^ those varieties 

of abandoning mysel being a curiosity 

of which they spoke to m . . f times; you 

even in the midrt “^okig., a fatality 

'wdshed to dissuade m 8 ^^^t see it 

drove me on. Oh! you, why di J ^^^^^^tion? 
all, you who have the p pot there to paint 
mv were not Hoffman or e thing kept 

the picture as the fantastic, J1 -g-j^gatisfied 
nnrolling itself beneath ^ about to 

and in melancholy mood I over- 

quit the Op6ra; I came ^ ha^^^^^rs, boxe^ 
flowing and in ^structed. I 

parterre. Everything masks called lu® 5 

I tour of the xoom ; twenty ^ 

name and told me theirs. the undignifiec 

—aristocrats and mere a _ of ^ 

disguise of pierrots, o ^beV ^ere all yo 

andrews, or of fishwive^^^^ ^ 
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people of family, of culture, of talent; andtbeie 
forgetful of family, talent, breeding, they 
resurrecting in the midst of our sedate and seri- 
ous times a soiree of the Regency, They had 
told me about it, and yet I could not have he" 
lieved it!— I mounted a few steps and leaning 
against a pillar, half hidden by it, I fixed my eyes 
on that sea of human beings surging beneath me. 
Their dominoes, of all colors, their motley cos- 
tumes, their grotesque disguises formed a spec- 
tacle resembling nothing human. The music 
began to play. Oh, it was then these gargoyle 
creatures stirred themselves to the sound of that 
orchestra whose harmony reached me only in the 
midst of cries, of laughs, of hootings ; they hung 
on to each other by their hands, by their arms, 
by their necks ; a long coil formed itself, begin- 
ning with a circular motion, the dancers, men and 
women, stamping with their feet, made the dust 
break forth with a noise, the atoms of wliich were 
rendered visible by the wan light of the lustres; 
turning at ever-increasing speed with bizarre 
postures, with unseemly gestures, with cries M 
of abandonment; turning always faster and still 
faster, swaying and swinging like drunken men, 
yelling like lost women, with more delirium than 
deslight, with more passion than pleasure; resem- 
bling a coil of the damned doing infernal penance 
^der the scourge of demons ! All this passed 
beneath my eyes, at my feet. I felt the wind of 
their whirling past; as they rushed by each one 
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whom I knew flung a word at me that made me 
blush. All this noise, all this humming, all this 
confusion, all this music went on in my brain as 
well as in the room! I soon came to the point 
of no longer knowing whether that which I had 
before my eyes was a dream or reality; I came 
to the point of asking myself whether it was not 
I who was mad and they who were sane; I was 
seized with a weird temptation to throw myselt 
into the midst of this pandemonium, like Faust 
through the Witches’ Sabbath, and I felt that 1 
too, would then have cries, postures, laughs like 
theirs. Oh! from that to madness there is but 
one step. I was appalled; I flung myself out oi 
the room, followed even to the street door by 
shrieks that were like those cries of passion 
that come out of the caverns of the fallow 


deer. 

“I stopped a moment under the portico o 
collect myself; I did not wish to venture into the 
street; with such confusion stiU in my sou 
might not be able to find my way; I might, pei 
haps, be thrown under the wheels of some ^r 
riage I had not seen coming. I was as a mn en 
man might be who begins to recover s 
reason in his clouded brain to recogmze ® 
dition, and who, feeling the will return _ 
the power, with fixed eyes and stanng, 
motionless against some street post or som 


on the public promenade. , 

“At that moment a carriage stopped 


before 
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“I made a gesture of sunrise; shemfefc, 
JBut I am here, you wish to asV rlr. x, ^ 
Oh! but for me that* is another thinff- 
looking for him; I, I am his wife. As'foitb^^ 
people, ^ it is madness and dissipation that dri^ 
them hither. But I, I, it is jealousy infernal! t 
have been everywhere looking for him- T i,' ^ 
been aU night in a cemetery; I have’bL 
Greve' on the day of an execution; and vet V 
swear to you, as a young girl I have never ono. 
gone mto the street without my mother; as a wif. 
I have never taken one step out of doors without 
hemg followed by a lackey; and yet here I am 
the same as all these women who are so familiar 
with the way; here I am giving my arm to a man 
whom I do not know, blushing under my mash 
at the opimon he ought to have of me! I bow 
aU tbs !-Have you ever been jealous, monsieur?’ 
Unhappily,’ I replied to her. 

ot ^ forgive me, for you under- 

Trn irv cries out to i 

I n 4.R ° ® madame; you have 

elt that arm that pushes one into shame and 

ime, hke the arm of fate. You know that at 
^ch a moment one is capable of everything, if 
can only get vengeance.’ 

crice she rose, her 

in frnT.t dominoes that were passing 

^ front of us at that moment. 

“Mriy took pl^l * public square in Paris where executions fo> 
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"‘Silence!’ slie said. . •„ fiipJi. 

"And she hurried me on following m their 

footsteps. I was thrown into the middle o 
intrigue of which I understood not mg, 
feel all the threads vibrating, but could tak 
of none of them by the end; but t is 
seemed so troubled that she became “ 

I obeyed like a chdd, so niasks’ 

and we set ourselves to follow the ^ 

one of which was evidently a man,^ sounds 
woman. They spoke in a low voice; th 

reached our ears with difficulty. yes, 

" ‘It is he!’ she murmured; ‘it is his voice, yes, 

don^inoes l«gaa lo 

‘“That is his laugh,’ said she; ^^pieu, 
sieur, it is he ! The letter said true, O, m 

“In the meanwhUe tile of the 

we followed them always, k J ^ 
hall, and we went out after in 

stairs leading to the boxes, ^j^gy came 

their footsteps ; they did not shT ^ U ^ 
to the boxes in the opened; they 

shadows. A little closed _ ^ 

entered it; the door ^g^^^^g'^^pporting on my 
"The poor creature I ^..^^ent. I could 
arm frightened me by ® against me as she 
not see her face, hut crus , ijng, her body 
^as, I could feel her 
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shivering, her limbs trembling. There was some- 
thing uncanny in the way there came to me such 
knowledge of unheard-of suffering, the spectacle 
of which I had before my very eyes, of whose 
victim I knew nothing, and of the cause of which 
I was completely ignorant. Nevertheless, for 
nothing in this world would I have abandoned 
that woman at such a moment. 

“As she saw the two masks enter the box and 
the box close upon them, she stopped still a mo- 
ment, motionless, and as if overwhelmed. Then 
she sprang forward to the door to listen. Placed 
as she was her slightest movement would betray 
her presence and ruin her; I dragged her back 
violently by the arm, I lifted the latch of the ad- 
joining box, I drew her in after me, I lowered 
the grille and pulled the door to. 

“ Tf you wish to listen,’ I said to her, ‘at least 
listen from here.’ 

“She fell upon one knee and flattened her ear 
against the partition, and I — I held myself erect 
on the opposite side, my arms crossed, my head 
bent and thoughtful. 

“All that I had been able to observe of that 
woman seemed to me to indicate a type of beauty. 
The lower part of her face, which was not con- 
cealed by her mask, was youthful, velvety, and 
round; her lips were scarlet and delicate; her 
teeth, which the black velvet mask falling just 
above them made appear stiU whiter, were small, 
separated, and glistening; her hand was one to 
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liilU'''!"''- * 
1 

the !'•»■! ‘ 
licr Nii < 

airv :i" '■! 


I. I.rr I’umrc I'* Ik* lirid between the 
.■ i.i.t. I liatr, Niiky. eseaped in pro- 
t<. !u lh< limit} tif her (ioinino, and 
' ,\ '•!. !}i i! pl.iyf ti in ami out under 

I,.,*, i :i , if it sSjoiihi liave trouble in 
|(, r ! ■!’, , all litlie. all j^racefnl, all 

( th. uhiit a marvelous piece of 
Hii-.'.! - h.- he! Oil! he that should hold 
her ill hi'* a!':ir<. that sh'iuld see every iaculty of 
that sjiii'it ah’-.>eh*‘! in Iovin|tc Itim, that should 
the le.itiio! -■!' her heart against his, hex 

treiiil'lime*. h- r nervmis palpitations, and that 

shimht be a!.b to say, 'Ali of this, all of this. 

|e.u-. e>f l-He fi.r im% foi' luc alonc among 
,]! tij,. inilllous .if men, for me. angel predes- 
‘tin.d! Uh! fbnt man! that munh- ’ 

'•Snell «ro my thoughts, when all at once 3 
.saw that woman rise, turn toward me, an 3 
to me ill u o.iei hfitken fUid ^ 

'"M..nM.ur. I inn / ‘!rtw T h^w 

veung. I am hut nim-te.-n- 
iutn white as an angel of the 
,,il . .i., lioth arms ab^t my neci. 

■ ,1,. wi !!. 1 mn yours^ Ups pressei 

el.iv to mine, and the t m j dismaye< 

Ihut of a kiss, ran shiiddt ^ ,^gg passed i 

through my whole body; over my eyes P 

‘■‘".er “"’“r later 1 WES holding her in m; 

I en imm drs latr r 1 goUhing- 

uniM, in a .sw*<a»ni half ‘^ea 
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“Slowly she came to herself ; through her mast 
I made out how haggard were her eyes; I saw 
the lower part of her pale face, I heard her teeth 
chatter one upon the other, as in the chill of a 
fever. I see it all once more. 

“She remembered all that taken place, and 
fell at my feet. 

“ Tf you have any compassion,’ she said to me, 
sobbing, ‘any pity, turn away your eyes from me, 
never seek to know me ; let me go and forget me. 
I will remember for two!’ 

“At these words she rose again; quickly, like 
a thought that escapes us, she darted toward the 
door, opened it, and coming back again, ‘Do not 
follow me, in heaven’s name. Monsieur, do not 
follow me!’ she said. 

“The door pushed violently open, closed again 
between her and me, stole her from my sight, 
like an apparition. I have never seen her more! 

I have never seen her more ! And ever since, 
e\er since the six months that have glided by, I 
have sought her everywhere, at balls, at spec- 
tacles, at promenades. Every time I have seen 
-rom a distance a woman with lithe figure, with 
a foot like a child’s, with black hair, I have fol- 
lowed her’ I have drawn near to her, I have 
on -p ailho her face, hoping that her blushes 
betray her. Nowhere have I found her 
mmo place have I seen her again,— ex- 
it night, except in my dreams ! Oh ! there, 
«be reappears; there I feel her, I feel her 
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-Kranpq her biting caresses so ardent, as if she 
something of the devil in her; then the mask 
■t fallen and a face most grotesque appeared 
fme at times blurred as if veiled in a cloud; 
;:^„e%ies brilliant, as if circled by an aureole; 
-netimes pale, with a skull white and naked, 
i eves vanished from the orbits, with teeth 
Mattering and few. In short, ever smce that 
Xht I tve ceased to live; burning with mad 
nion for a woman I do not know, hoping al- 

wavs and always dmappointed ^;XSw- 
Jealous without the right to be so, without knm 
;^gof whom to be jealous, not darmg to a^ow 
such madness, and all the time pursued, prejtJ 
upon, wasted away, consumed by ber- 
As he finished these words he tore a letter i 

""'“Now^that I have told you ever^tog, be 
said to me, “take this letter and read it. 

I took the letter and read-: .^voman 

“Have you -perhaps ^''^gotten a p ^ 

who has forgotten nothmg and wh 
she can not forget? be no 

“When you receive this .p. Laehai>e-. 

more. Then go to the cemetery ° west 

tell the concierge to let you see 
graves one that hears on its s on ^bjil 

‘Marie,’ and when you are « 

grave, fall on your knees and p .^^ ret'civtd 

“Ah, well!” continued this 

that letter yesterday, 
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ing. The concierge conducted me to 
grave, and I remained two hours on my 
there, praying and weeping. Do you under" 
stand? She was there, that woman. Her flam, 
ing spirit had stolen away; the body consumed 
by it had bowed, even to breaking, beneath the 
burden of jealousy and of remorse; she was ^ 
there, under my feet, and she had lived, and she 
had died, for me unknown; unknown!— and tah- 
ing a place in my life as she had taken one in the i 
grave; unknown! — and burying in my heart a ^ 
corpse, cold and lifeless, as she had buried one 
in the sejmlchre — Oh! Do you know anything 
to equal it? Do you know any event so ap- 
palling? Therefore, now, no more hope. I will 
see her again never. I would dig up her grave 
that I might recover, perhaps, some traces where- 
withal to reconstruct her face; and I love her i 
always! Do you understand, Alexandre? Hove 
her like a madman, and I would kill myself this ; 
instant in order to rejoin her, if she were not to 
remain xmknown to me for eternity, as she was 
unknown to me in this world.” 

^ith these words he snatched the letter from ^ 
ffiy hands, kissed it over and over again, and i 
began to weep like a little child. 

I took him in my arms, and not knowing what 
to say to him, I wept with him. 
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VALIA 

by LEONID ANDB-EIEV 

r TU.IA ws reading a huge, very hu^ 

V tok, almost half as large as hmiself, 

Y ^th very black letters and pictures oc- 
,™g enL page. To see the op toe 
M- kari tn stretch out his neck, lean iar o\er 

table kneeling in his chair, and putting^ is 
lie table, peeling letters for fear they 

'sort chubby finger on 

5-ould be lost ^ to find them 

“a' vTo ^"r^iances. unfore- 
.gain. Owing to thes advanced very 

;een by the publishers, the , ^catching ni- 
ilowly, notwithstanding the bream 

[erest of the book. c^Ymns hoy whose 

It was a story about a bv merely 

same was Prince Bova, wrench 

grasping the legs or arms of other i 

them away from the body. -^terrupted in his 

But Valia was snddenly no _ ^tber 

reading; his mother entered with 

woman. , her eyes red w ’ 

“Here he is,” said been shed veO 

.The tears had evidently^ ^ ,««, 


had evidently n ^ 

-T— o • , ^x:ii cTUshmg a 

lently as she was stih 

ndkerchief in her hand. c— • >- 

'randiw! b? Li«ie B. Gonn. 
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“Valiehka, darling!” exclaimed the otijg 
woman, and putting her arms about his head sh^ 
began to kiss his face and eyes, pressing her thin^ 
hard lips to them. She did not fondle him as d^’ 
his mother, whose kisses were soft and meltina- 
this one seemed loath to let go of him. Valia af 
cepted her pricking caresses with a frown and 
silence; he was very much displeased at being in 
terrupted, and he did not at all like this strange 
woman, tall, with bony, long fingers upon which 
there was not even one ring. And she smelled so 
bad: a damp, moldly smell, while his mother al- 
ways exhaled a fresh, exquisite perfume. 

At last the woman left him in peace, and while 
he was wiping his lips she looked him over with 
that quick sort of glance which seemed to photo- 
graph one. His short nose with its indication of 
a future little hump, his thick, unchildish brows 
over ark eyes, and the general appearance of 
stern seriousness, recalled some one to her, and 

weeping was unlike 
mama s: the face remained immovable while the 

down one after the other- 

chasLTft ™ 

thevhf/l as suddenly as 

do Lnt and she asked: “Valichka, 

uo you know me? “No.” 

you.” you. Twice I called to see 

Jiad ^ called upon him, perhaps she 
eaUed twice, but how should Vaha know of 
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it? With her questions she only hindereB BiaS 

from reading. , woman. 

“I am your mama, Valia . sai ^ 

Valia looked around in astonisto 
mama, but she was no longer in t e asked. 

“Why, can there be two mamas. 

“What nonsense you are telling me. 

The woman >aughed to UnghJ^ 
please Valia; it was e^dent tot gy to 

not wish to laugh at all, and ? P“ ' both 
fool him. For some moments they 

silcrit# j* 2 ^^ 

“And what hook is it you are with 

“About Prince Bova,” Valia ‘^"^t f or the 

serious self-esteem and an evide 

big book. . . _^tinal Tell me, 

“ Ach, it must be very “^^^n^® 5 j,gxatiating 
pleasel” the woman asked with an mgx 

smile. , . natural and false 

And once more somettog ^ and 

sounded in this voice, whic ri ^ jemain^*^ 
round like the voice of his moth ’ ap- 

sharp and prickly. The _£ vroman; 

peared also in all the x-etched out hei 

she turned on her chair an for a 1®®^ 

neck with a manner as if P’ Valia reluc- 

and attentive listening; ^ ;,„«ie(iiately retiree 
tantly began the story, she the 

within herself, like a felt the offense 

cower is suddenly thrown. v»“ wishing » 
toward himself and PrtoJ 
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be polite, he quickly finished the story and added: 
“That is all.” 

“Well, good-by, my dear, my dove!” said the 
strange woman, and once more pressed her lips 
to Valia’s face. “I shall soon call again. Will 
you be glad?” 

“Yes, come please,” politely replied Valia, and 
to get rid of her more quickly he added: “I will 
be very glad.” 

The visitor left him, but hardly had Valia 
found in the book again the word at which he had 
been interrupted, when mama entered, looked at 
him, and she also began to weep. He could easily 
understand why the other woman should have 
wept; she must have been sorry that she was so 
unpleasant and tiresome — ^but why should his 
mama weep ? 

‘Listen, mama,” he said musingly, “how that 
woman bored me ! She says that she is my mama. 
Why, could there be two mamas to one boy?” 

No, baby, there could not ; but she speaks the 
truth; she is your mother.” 

And what are you, then?” 

“I am your auntie.” 

This was a very unexpected discovery, but 
Valia received it with unshakable indifference; 
auntie, well, let it be auntie — ^was it not just the 
same? A word did not, as yet, have the same 
meai^g for him as it would for a grown person. 
But his former mother did not understand it, and 
egan to explain why it had so happened that she 
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pate so that the sparse, gray hair on it stood up 
and when auntie-mama was absent from the roonj 
he also asked Valia if he would like to go to that 
woman. Once, in the evening, when Valia was 
already in his little bed but was not yet sleeping^ 
he heard his uncle and auntie speaking of liirn 
and the woman. The uncle spoke in an angry 
basso at which the crystal pendants of the chan- 
delier gently trembled and sparkled with bluish 
and reddish lights. 

“You speak nonsense, Nastasia Philippovna, 
We have no right to give the child away.” 

“She loves him, Grisha.” 

And we! Do we not love him? You are 
arguing very strangely, Nastasia Philippovna. 

It seems as if you would be glad to get rid of the 
child — ” 


.fire you not ashamed of yourself?” 

“WeU, well, how quick you are to take offense. 
Just consider this matter cold-bloodedly and rea- 
sonably. Some frivolous thing or other gives 
birth to children, light-heartedly disposes of them 
oy placmg them on your threshold, and afterward 
says: Kmdly give me my child, because, on ac- 
oim of my lover having abandoned nje, I feel 
^nesome. For theatres and concerts I have no 

child to serve as a toy to 

whowhi • easy, we shall see 

who^s in this case!” 

Well Grisha. You knorr 

weu how ill and lonely she is—” 
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■ You Nastasia Philippovna, can make even a 
...rf lose patience, by God! And the child you 
to have forgotten? For you is it whoUy 
^-iterial whether he is brought up an honest 
.tn or a scoundrel? And I could bet my head 
Jit he would be brought up by her a scoimdrel, 
«scal, and— scoundrel.” 


"Grisha!” . .. t t 

“I ask you, for God’s sake, not to irritate me I 

And where did you get this devilish habit of con- 
aadicting? ‘She is so lonely.’ And are not 
'onelv? The heartless woman that you are, JNas- 
■aha Phihppovna! And why ^d I marry you. 

The heartless woman broke into tears, an e 
imiband immediately begged her pardon, decto- 
M that only a bom fool could pay any altenton 
10 the words of such an old ““ “.h.vvlmt 

Gradually she became cahner and asked. 

w^mSes you think "e te such^ 
derer fehowr' Gregory 

depends on how the court not kno# 

Something new, is it not, as j on 

without his telling that evep ^ it mat- 
how the court will look at it. will 

ters little to him — ^what do^ e c ^ If I 

have his bark and then tha« einpt? 

had mz/ way, it would go ill ^ 
talkers — ” ’ the dinini^ 

But here Nastasia Philippovna shut tne 
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foom door and Valia did not hear the end of the 
conversation. But he lay for a long time with 
open eyes, trying to understand what sort of 
woman it was who wished to take him away from 
his home and ruin him. 


On the next day he waited from early morning 
expecting his auntie to ask him if he wished to go 
to Ins mother; but auntie did not ask. Neither 
XT i^ncle. Instead of this, they both gazed at 
V alia as if he were dangerously iU and would soon 
le, they caressed him and brought him large 
books with colored pictures. The woman did not 
ca any more, but it seemed to Valia that she 
must be lurking outside the door watching for 
m, and that as soon as he would pass the thresh- 
W t- ^ seize him and carry him out into a 

2-c and dismal distance where cruel monsters 
Were wriggling and breathing fire. 

. me evenings whfie his uncle Gregory Aris- 
mrchovieh was occupied in his study and Nastasia 
ippovna was knitting something, or playing 
a game of solitaire, Valia read his books, in wliich 
me lines would grow gradually thicker and the 
e ers smaller. Everything in the room was 
qme , so qmet that the only thing to be heard was 
. ^ mstling of the pages he turned, and occa- 
sionally the uncle’s loud cough from the study, or 

abacus counters. The lamp, 
^ its blue shade, threw a bright light on the 
ue plush table-cover, but the corners of the 
om were full of a quiet, mysterious gloom 
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ij'jjere stood large plants with curious leaves and 
j-oots crawling out upon the surface and look- 
ixig very nauch like fighting serpents, and it 
geemed as if something large and dark was mov- 
jng amidst them. V alia read, and before his wide- 
open eyes passed terrible, beautiful and sad im- 
ages which awakened in him pity and love, but 
more often fear. Valia was sorry for the poor 
water-nymph who so dearly loved the handsome 


prince that for him she had given uj) her sisiers 
and the deep, peaceful ocean; and the prince 
] 3 iew nothing of this love, because the poor water- 
nymph was dumb, and so he married a gay 
princess; and while great festivities in honor oi 
the wedAvig were in full swing on board the ship, 
and nusic was playing and aU were enjo>init 
theni ilves, the poor water-nymph threw hersc 
into thg^digifk waves to die. Poor, t 

water-nymph, so quiet and sad, and modest, 
often terrible, cruel, human monsters appeal 
before Valia. In the dark nights they . 
where on their prickly wings, and the air , 

over their heads, and their eyes huriie ‘ ^1, Ifni 
hot coals. And afterward, they were sum i i 
by other monsters like themselves v ‘ 
terious and terrible somethmg was 
there. Laughter as sharp as a 
pitiful waihng; tongtHS 

plish light of torches, their ^^^5’ “ dead 
wrapped in the red clouds of 
men with long, black beards-— 
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manifestation of a single enigmatic and cruel 
power, wishing to destroy man. Angry and 
mysterious spectres filled the air, hid among the 
plants, whispered something, and pointed their 
bony fingers at Valia; they gazed at him from 
behind the door of the adjoining unlit room, 
giggled and waited till he would go to bed, when 
they would silently dart around over his head; 
they peeped at him from out of the garden 
through the large, dark windows, and wailed 
sorrowfully with the wind. 

In and out among all this vicious and terrible 
throng appeared the image of that woman who 
had come for Valia. Many people came and 
went in the house of Gregory Aristarchovich, and 
Valia did not remember their faces, but this face 
lived in his memory. It was such ah elongated, 
tWn, yellow face, and smiled with a sly, dissem- 
bling smile, from which two deep lines appeared 
at the two corners of the mouth. If this woman 
took Valia he would die. 


isten, Valia once said to his aunt, tearing 

himself away from Ids book for a moment. “Lis- 

^•+1 ^ ^^P^S'ted with his usual earnestness, and 

’^tn a glance that gazed straight into the eyes 

ot the person with whom he spoke: ‘T shall call 

you mama not auntie. You talk nonsense when 

m?mf ^ woman— is mama. You are 

mama, not she. 


hke^n!” task Philippovna, blushing 

y g girl who had just received a coni' 
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plinicnt. Bn! wilh li<‘r jfiy tlim‘ could also 

be iicard in Imr vi>jnc the sound of ffiir for Valia. 
Hr liad liccoiiif so stran.i^o t»f late, and timid; 
feiiri'd to sloi'p alone, as lie used to do, raved in 
his slce|> and c-ried. 

“Hot, X’aliehka, it is true, she is your mother.” 

“1 really wonder when* you .tjel Bii'' hul)it of 
coni r.'idiet ini’’ ! ' ^ alia said alii'T sonic musing, 
imitating the tone of (Gregory Aristarehovich. 

Kastasia IMiilippovna lauglual. hut while pre- 
paring for hed that night she spoke for a con- 
skleraiile time w ith her iiushiuid. who boomed like 
a Turkish drum, abused the empty talkers, and 
frivolous. hnre-hraine<i women, and afterward 
went with his wife to see Valia. 

'i’hey gazed long and silently into the face of 
tlu* sleeping ehild. d’he liauic ot the candle 
swayed in the trembling haiui of Gregory Aris- 
tiirehovieh and lent a lautastie, death-like color- 
ing to the face of the la.y, which wa.s a.s white as 
the [lillows on wineh it restetl. It seemed as if a 
pair oi‘ stern, Idaek eyes liKiketi at them fiom the 
(lark hollows, demanding a reply and thi'caten- 
ing them with inisfortuiu* and unknown soirow, 
and the lips twitched into a strange, ironic smile 
as if upon Ins helpless eluld-head lay a vague re- 
lleelion of those cruel and mysterious spectre 

nil msi ers tliat silently liovered over it. 

•A'aliu!" whispered the frightened Nastasia. 
d'he hoy .sighed deeply hut did not move, as if 

enehained in the steep of death. 
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“Valia! Valia!” the deep, trembling’ voice of 
her husband was added to that of Nasts?;! 
Philippovna. “ 

Valia opened his eyes, shaded by thick eye- 
lashes ; the light of the candle made him wink, and 
he sprang to his knees, pale and frightened. His 
uncovered, thin little arms, like a pearl necklace 
encircled his auntie’s full, rosy neck, and hiding 
his little head upon her breast and screwing up Ms 
eyes tight as if fearing that they would open of 
themselves, he whispered: “I am afraid, mama, 
I am afraid! Do not go!” 

That was a bad night for the whole household; 
when Valia at last fell asleep, Gregory Aristar- 
chovieh got an attack of asthma. He choked, and 
his full, white breast rose and fell spasmodically 
under the ice compresses. Toward morning he 
grew more tranquil, and the worn IMastasia fell 
asleep with the thought that her husband would 
not survive the loss of the child. 

family council at which it was decided 
tu to read less and to see more of 

c Idren of his ovm age, little girls and boys were 
rought to the house to play with him. But Valia 
conceived a (hslike for these foolish 
C l ren who, in his eyes, were too noisy, loud and 
m ecorous. They pulled flowers, tore books, 
jumped over chairs, and fought like little 
monkeys; and he, serious and thoughtful, looked 

a their pranks with amazement and dis- 
pleasure, and, going up to Nastasia Philippovna, 



V,A1-TA 

saui: “Thi y 1 in* nn-l t ratluT wt 

1 h, !!»• .a,'uuu.rs hr -iHv (liurc t._.nk up Uis 
i ,1' -ind ^Au'u (inw’ry A ristaiThuvu-li. ipuiU” 
iJin.rit all tin- .IrviP.ry (hr cluld rrad ‘”J' 

takr thf l.nnk fr-n. Valias hatals. thr kiW • 5 
lontlvaiu! irirsnlutrSy prcssra it ' j 

the iuiprnviMa pr.iauui«u.‘ « cni.tustd 

lirat and afijxrily sfultlf d his iiMlt- 
-Ls t!.is ^Uiat you rail hrmMmg np. . 

tasia hhilipjMtvna, I srr y<»u arr 
carr of kittnis than to hritig up ^ 

boy i.s so .spoih'ii that oiu! ran iiulrvru take 

"7hi.!|'n". riling «hiU' \'<dui was siltins^ 
fast with Naslasin l>l»lippuv,uu 
taiTlun irh sud.irnly ratnr rushing 
mom. I lis hat was tiltrd on thr hark ^ 

his fare was covrrwl with , 'ifully 

at thr otlu-r sidr of thr diior hr shoutal JoyiuUy 

into thr room: 

“Hrfusrd! 'i'hr rmtrt phjlip- 

Thr aiiunoiul rarring.s m J k^ife 

poviiu’s rars lirgaii to sparkh*. anti t 
shr hrhl in hvr hand tlrnpiH'tl to thr plate. 
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lacked that earnestness of demeanor with 
important news is usually imparted he fr 
pushed a chair up to the table, placed his hat^'' ' 
It forgot that it was his hat, and thinking - 
chair to be already occupied by some one K ■ 
a stern look at Nastasia Philippovna, thef!! 

aha, winked his eye at Valia; and only after ■' 
these solemn preliminaries did he declare- ^ 
“I always said that Talonsky was a divi]-- 
tiever fellow; can’t fool him easily, 
Philippovna.” ^ ■"'‘^stasia 

“So it is true ?” 

“You are always ready with your eter-.,^ 
doubte. I said the case of Mme. Akimova is dT 
missed. Clever, is it not, little brother?” y 

in a stem, official tone- 
that said Akimova is to pay the costs ” 
inat woman will not take me, then?” 

pn+- brother mine ! Aeh, I hav^ 

entu-ely forgotten, I brought you some books 
Gregory Aristarchovieh rushed into the corrJ- 
7 hearing Nastasia Philippoma’s 
faint°^' fallen back on his chair in a 

. A happy time began for the family. It was as 

hoTiq^^^ dangerously 01 in the 

suddenly recovered and all began to 

fe^fnf ffT freely. Valia lost his 

fpiWl t ^ ferrible monsters and no longer siif- 

file little 

y > as he called the children, came tos^ 
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he was the most toventiTe ol the lot 
again, he fantastic plays he mtro- 

But even , earnestness and staidness, and 

iuced bs habitual earnest 

and cover Ls body ^t^red pa^^^ 

™Lf were Sucted, Gregory Aristar- 
these games nossible to participate m 

choTioh now f'>™'^,^.,Pt?Tanowed In the role 
them, as tar “ to great advantage, 

of a bear he did not ,, Sgserved success m 

hot he had a ^eat ,nent and 

his role of elephant And 

earnest as a true son i _4-lv tanned upon 

his father’s tliy \oy hammer, be 

his rosy bald pate pastern prince who 

really reminded one of a httm ^ animals, 
despotically reigns oTer a hint to 

The lawyer Talonsky Wto convey 

Gregory - comprehend how three 

but the former could not ^omp ^ other 

judges could reverse the dec 

judges, when the laws are th insisted, 

everywhere. And when gyy and to prove 

Gregory Aristarchovich grew a the 

ihat there was nothing o £^j,^ard that same 
higher court, he hroug . -tacitly ' , 
Talonsky on whom he now i P ^ ^ 

“Why, are you xiot going Well t”*-® 

th.casJishJgH^«-3^V I -a- y““' 

what is there to be t _ 
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S toe “>■■■««! 

Talonsky smiled, and Kastasia Philinn. 

gently chided him for his purposelet £ts 

They also spoke of the woman who had caused a 
the trouble, but now that she could menace thl 
no more, and the court had decided that she mS 
hear all the costs of the tnal, they often dubbed 
her poor woman. ° 

Since the day Valia had heard that the womap 
had no longer any power to take him, she had lost 
m his eyes the halo -of mysterious fear, which en- 
^ distorted the features 

° began to think of her 

as he did of all other people. He now repeatedly 
heard that she was unhappy and could not under- 
stand why; but this pale bloodless face grew more 
simple, ^natural and near to him, the “poor 
woman, as they called her, began to interest him, 
and recalling other poor women of whom he had 

read, he belt a growing pity and a timid tender- 
ness for her. 

He nnagined that she must sit alone in some 
dark room, fearing something and weeping, al- 
ways weeping, as she had wept then when she had 
^ome to see him. And he felt sorry that he had 
not told her the story of Prince Bova better than 
be had at the time. 

* * * • 

_ It appeared that three judges could, after all, 

agree with the decision of three other judges. 
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tte ™ not considered by 

the senate. ^ ^ Valia away 

‘’S i^Xchovich was not at 

^th liei, G g y ^ t ^ouse and was lying 
home, he was at Talons 

jji ^ 1^ .^g t]ie snow-white pillows. 

^ Nastasia from it already 

and the maid M 7 ‘i‘‘ f„ coat and tall 

dressed for the road. 1 ^® , . difficulty, 

onershoesmwh*^^ a pale little 
From under his tur cap pxnression in fhe 

face with a frank and a book 

dark eyes. Under h water-nvmph- 

in which was the story of ^ g. to her 

The tall, gaunt woman pr 
shabby coat and sobbed "^^i^ible,” she 

grown, Valichkal adjusted his cap 

said, trying to look into the eyes 

and, contrary to habit, be b:s 

of the one who from this y^^ l„il 

mother, but into her mou ^ ■v^T-inkles on 

with beautiful, smaU foeth , n same 

the corners of the mouth ^j^lv now 

place where Valia had se 

thev were deeper. -4.1, me?” asked niaiua. 

‘‘You are not angry with ^estion, said. 

but Valia, not replying to her 4 
“Let us be gone.” 
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“Valichka!” came a pitiful scream from Nas- 
tasia Philippovna’s room, and she appeared on the 
threshold with eyes swollen from weepino- and 
clasping her hands she rushed toward the*"child 
sank on her knees, and put her head on his 
shoulder. She did not utter a soimd, only the 
diamonds in her ears trembled. 

“Come, Valia,” sternly said the tall woman 
taking his hand. “We must not remain any 
longer among people who have subjected yoin 
mother to such torture — such torture!” 

Her dry voice was full of hatred and she longed 
to strike the kneeling woman with her foot. 

“Ugh ! heartless viTetches ! Y ou would be glad 
to take even my only child from me 1” she wrath- 
fuUy whispered, and pulled Valia away by his 
hand. Come! Don’t be like your father, who 
abandoned me.” 

“Ta-ke ca-re of him,” Nastasia called after 
them. 

The hired sleigh which stood waiting for them 
flew softly and lightly over the snow and noise- 
lessly carried Valia away from the quiet house 
with its wonderful plants and flowers, its mys- 
terious fairy-tale world, immeasurable and deep 
as the sea,, with its windows gently screened by 
the boughs of the tall trees of the garden. Soon 
the house was lost in the mass of other houses, as 
sinular to each other as the letters in Valia’s book, 
and vanished forever from Valia. 

It seemed to him as if they were swimming in 
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a river, the banks of which were constituted of 
rows of lanterns as close to each „gj. 

on a string, but when they approached nea , 
the beads were scattered, forming 
spaces and merging behind into just ®nc 
of light. And then Valia thought that they 
standing motionless on the very same ■ 

everything began to be like a ^^^y 
self and the tall woman who was p 
to her, and everything around him. 

The hand in »hich he carried ^ 
ting stiff with cold, but he would not as 

mother to take the book from to- - 

The small room into which Valia s m ^ 
taken him was untidy and hot; in a 
the large bed stood a little curtaine 
Valia had not slept in for a long, o 
“You are frozen! Well, wait, we 

have some tea! Well, now asked with 

mama. Are you bem 

the hard, unpleasant look o 
forced to smile beneath blows ;„i,|-ened at bis 
“ISTo,” Valia replied shyly, fng 
own frankness. fovs for you* 

•■No? And I had bought 

Just look, there they are on tne ^xaimued 

Valia approached the horses -m* 

the toys. They were cap on, with 

straight, thick legs, Pune . largo nose, an 

an idiotically grimnng '“f “^^ed in the at- 
little tin soldiers with one foot 
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J£S'setr,z'5a-te 

She noticed the glance he thiew at the wndow 
and said with that unpleasant, ingratiating smile ^ 

T i,„ *il «n*. and 

bought them for you a long time ago.” 

Valia was silent, not knowing what to reply. 

You must know that I am all alone, Valia all 

alone in the wide world; I have no one whose ad- 

I ^^ought they would please 
you. Valia was silent. 

Suddenly the muscles of the woman’s face re- 
laxed and the tears began to drop from her eyes 
quickly quicMy, one after the other; and she 
ew herself on the bed which gave a pitiful 
squeak under the weight of her body, and with 
one hand pressed to her breast, the other to her 
temples, she looked vacantly through the wall 
withher pale, faded eyes, and whispered: 

He was not pleased! Not pleased!—” 

i;i+i promptly approached the bed, put his 
kttle hand, still red with the cold, on the head of 

mother, and spoke with the same serious 
staidness which distinguished this hoy’s speech: 

0 not cry, mama. I yyiH love you very much. 

0 not care to play with toys, but I will loye you 
^er so much. If you wish, I will read to you the 
story of the poor water-nymph.” 
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Godefroy has of Amself. So we are authorized 
to state, and we consider ourselves justified in 
stating, that on the morning in question, at about 
a quarter to eight, the sun and M. Jean-Baptiste 
Godefroy rose. ^ 

Certainly the manner of rising of these ho 
great powers mentioned was not the same. The 
good old sun began by doing a great many prett? 
actions. As the sleet had, during the night, cov- 
ered the bare branches of the trees in the boule- 
vard Malesherbes, where the hotel Godefroy is 
situated, with a powdered coating, the great 
magician sun amused himself by transforming 
the branches into great bouquets of red coral. M 
the same time he scattered his rays impartially on 
those poor passers-by whom necessity sent out, so 
early in the morning, to gain their daily bread. 
He even had a smile for the poor clerk, who, in a 
tliin overcoat, was hurrying to his office, as well 
as for the grisette, shivering under her thin, in- 
sutBcient clothing; for the workman carrjung 
half a loaf under his arm, for the car-conductor 
as he punched the tickets, and for the dealer in 
roast chestnuts, who was roasting his first panful. 
In short, the sun gave pleasure to everybody in 
the world. M. Jean-Baptiste Godefroy, on the 
contrary, rose in quite a different frame of mind. 
Oil the prevnous evening he had dined with the 
Minister for Agriculture, The dinner, from the 
removal of the potage to the salad, bristled with 
ruffles, and the banker’s stomach, aged forty- 
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B.;«e Godefroy r^g for hi. 

rfoX"— ^Charles said to 

iheMtchen-maid: ^key is barbarously 

“There he goes! ihe moiiKey 

ill-tempered again this morning. ^ ^ >. 

tnide/we’re going to have a nu-rable 
hereupon, walking on , ^ber of 

modestly cast down, he entered *e 
his master, opened the curtains, i 

made aU the necessary ^.^ctful ges- 

with the discreet demeanor and 
hires of a sacristan placing the sacred 

the altar for the priest. . ^nTnino*?” 

“What sort of weather buttoned his 

manded M. Godefroy curtly, as he b 
undervest of gray swandown "pon 

that was already a little meeklv- 

“Very cold, sir,” replied Charles meetly ^ 

six o’clock the thermometer _ sir, the 

grees above zero. we are going to 

sky is quite clear, and I tni 

have a fine morning.” . Godefroy ^p- 

In stropping his razor, . , ‘ ^ the hang- 

proached the window, drew asi _ . ^ bathed 
ings, looked on the grimace which 

in brightness, and made a s ig 

bore some resemblance to a sn^ *, cor* 

It is all very well to be per 
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rect, and to know that it is bad taste to show feel- 
ing of any kind in the presence of domestics, but 
the appearance of the roguish sun in the middle 
of December sends such a glow^ of warmth to the 
heart that it is impossible to disguise the fact. 
So M. Godefroy deigned, as before observed, to 
smile. If some one had whispered to the opulent 
banker that his smile had anything in common 
with that of the printer’s boy, who was enjoying 
himself by making a slide on the pavement, M. 
Godefroy would have been highly incensed. But 
it really was so all the same ; and during the space 
of one minute this man who was so occupied bv 
business matters, this leading light in the finan- 
cial and political worlds, indulged in the cbilrU gb 
pastime of watching the passers-by, and follow- 
ing wdth his eyes the files of conveyances as they 
gaily rolled in the sunshine. 

But pray do not be alarmed. Such a weakness 
could not last long. People of no account, and 
those who have nothing to do, may be able to let 
their time slip by in doing nothing. It is very well 
for women, children, poets, and ritfraff. M. 
Godefroy had other fish to fry; and the work 
of the day which was commencing promised to be 
exceptionally heavy. Prom half-past eight to ten 
o’clock he had a meeting at his office with a cer- 
tain number of gentlemen, all of whom bore a 
striking resemblance to M. Godefroy. Like him, 
hey were very nervous ; they had risen with the 
sun, they were all bZcwes, and they all had the 
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..sie object 

jrfast (which he took aftex tn 

Godefroy had to leap ^ ^ a few words with 

,0 the Bourse, to exchang 

'.filer gentlemen who kad als • among 

,^ohadnottheleastsparkof 

them. (The conversations w t 

,anie subject-money.) 1 preside 

losing an ^^acquaintances entirely 

over another , f-„,jerness. The meeting 

void of compassion and tende^^^le, which was 
was held round a haize-cov provided 

the aforesaid meeting he, m K commissions 

uty, had to appear kef^e baize- 

(always held m rooms where of 

covered tables and as devoid of senti- 

papers) . There he found ^le of neglect' 

Lnt as he was, aU f but who, 

nevertheless, had “Xxno® to g'"”" ° 

fice several hours of the a ^ 

Trance. , , shaved he 

Af to cut and „„ 

showed Vt the old heau oC^J 
ceased trying to ”pper-.nd-f ‘ 

spared the narrow f of « 

round his chm, as it g 
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worthy family man in the eyes of the Arrogants 
and of fools in general. Then he descended to his 
cabinet, where he received the file of men who 
were entirely occupied by one thought— that of 
augmenting their capital These gentlemen dis- 
cussed several projected enterprises, all of them 
of considerable importance, notably that of a new 
railroad to be laid across a wild desert. Another 
scheme was for the founding of monster works 
in the environs of Paris, another of a mine to be 
worked in one of the South American republics. 
It goes without saying that no one asked if the 
railway would have passengers or goods to carry, 
or if the proposed works should manufacture cot- 
ton nightcaps or distil whisky; whether the mine 
was to be of virgin gold or of second-rate cop- 
per: certainly not. The conversation of M. Gode- 
froy s haorning callers turned exclusively upon 
the profits which it would be possible to realize 
during the week which should follow the issue of 
the shares. They discussed particularly the values 
of the shares, which they knew would be destined 
before long to be worth less than the paper on 
which they w-ere printed in fine style. 

^ These conversations, bristling with figures, 
lasted till ten o’clock precisely, and then the di- 
rector of the Comptoir General de Credit, who, 
by the way, was an honest man — ^at least, as 
onest as is to be found in business — courteously 
conducted his last visitor to the head of the stair- 
'way. The visitor named was an old viUain, as 
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1 w n Dot tmconamon cHance, 

; .5 Crcesus, vbo, hy a n whereas, 

:;,dthegeneralesteemomepub^^^^^ 

: >jstice been done ’ one 

..c lodging at the expem^f provided hy a 

those large g^alL delinquents; 

ouglitful goverriinent ® ^ ^ useful and 

i there he would have p -the exact 

jiliy oiling for ^ judges of the 

-2ili taring been fjoy showed him 

court. Bat M- ^*^3 taportanee 
i relentlessly, notwithstondmg^^ ^^^33 

-:t las absolutely necessa y ^^ng-room. 

, o-doeh-and «“* ^3*^* onf The fur- 

It was a luxuriously frnm ^ endow a 

:ture and plate 3?^ ‘^^^^^otwithstanding that 
athedral. N evertheless, n of soda, 

iL Godefroy took a g^P ^ consequently 

lis indigestion refused to su breat- 
he banker conld only Jahe the b 

fast-that of a dyspeptic. In^ ^e^.paid butler^ 
luxury, and under tbe eye o ^ of 

% Godefroy could only eat _ man 

eggs and nibble a little m a 

ci money trided with dessert^^^^^^ 

’ Roquefort— not mure than^ ^^erdressed birt 
I the door opened and ^ t four yea^ 

mn. rbild— youBg entered 
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—a qu^ter to eleven, precisely, while th^ 
nage which was to take the banL to he Pn 
was awaiting the gentleman who had onlv f ' 
ter of an hour to give to paternal sentifl 
was not that he did not love his son. He did In^ 
him-nay, he adored him, in his own paS! 
way But then you know, business busSef^ 

w,-^ ^hen already worldiv 

wise and hla^e, he had fancied himself in w' 

wth the daughter of one of his club friends- 

Marquis de Neufontaine, an old rascal n w 

man, but one whose card-playing was more 
open to suspicion, and who woufd have been ex” 
pelled from the club more than once but for the 

olToV' M Go^roy. The nobleman 
nly too happy to become the father-in-law of a 

smells irh 4 

P he handed over his daughter — a simnle 

r™' f f 

hlZr Twd” the 

but h certainly sweet and pretty, 

crati numerous Lti 

fStr m romantic illusions, and her 
lather thought he was fortunate in getting rid 

wh<? L favorable terms. M. Godefroy, 

delvs ^ an avowed old miser of An- 
and /nf ^ remained a man of the people, 

cirpumot^^^ ^ ■'mlgar. In spite of his improved 
lack improved. His entire 

vouncc refinement was painful to his 

y ung wife, whose tenderest feelings he ruth- 
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Father Christmas put anything in my shoe to. 
night?” 

The father answered with “Yes, if you are a 
good child.” This was very striking from a man 
who was a pronounced freethinker, who always 
applauded every anti-clerical attack in the Cham- 
ber with a vigorous “Hear, hear.” He made a 
mental note that he must buy some toys for his 
child that very afternoon. 

Then he turned to the nursery governess with: 

“Are you quite satisfied with Raoul, Mademoi- 
selle Bertha?” 

Mademoiselle Bertha became as red as a peonv 
at being addressed, as if the question were 
scarcely comme il faut, and replied by a little 
imbecile snigger, which seemed fully to satisfy 
M. Gpdefroy’s curiosity about his son’s conduct. 

“It’s fine to-day,” said the financier, “but cold. 
If you take Raoul to Monceau Park, mademoi- 
selle, please be careful to wrap him up well.” 

Mademoiselle, by a second fit of idiotic smil- 
ing, having set at rest M. Godefroy’s doubts and 
fears on that essential point, he kissed his child, 
left the room hastily, and in the hall was en- 
veloped in his fur coat by Charles, who also closed 
the carriage door. Then the faithful fellow went 
mfif to the cafe which he frequented. Rue de Mi- 
romesnil, where he had promised to meet the 
coachman of the baroness who lived opposite, to 
play a game of billiards, thirty up — and spot- 
barred, of course. 
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When the child grew up he should have ai 
education worthy of a prince, and he would be 
one, too, for there was no longer any aristocracv 
except that of money, and his boy would have a 
capital of about 30,000,000 francs. 

If his father, a pettifogging provincial lawj^er, 
who had formerly dined in the Latin Quarter 
when in Paris, who had remarked every evening 
when putting on a white tie that he looked as 
tine as if he were going to a wedding — ^if he had 
been able to accumulate an enormous fortune, 
and to become thereby a power in the republic; 
if he had been able to obtain in marriage a young 
lady, one of whose ancestors had fallen at Mari- 
gnano, what an important personage little Raoul 
might become. M. Godefroy built aU sorts of 
air-castles for his boy, forgetting that Christmas 
is the birthday of a very poor little child, son 
of a couple of vagrants, born in a stable, 
where the parents only found lodging through 
charity. 

In the midst of the banker’s dreams the coach- 
man cried: “Door, please,” and drove into the 
yard. As he went up the steps M. Godefroy was 
thinking that he had barely time to dress for 
dinner; but on entering the vestibule he found all 
the domestics crowded in front of him in a state 
of alarm and confusion. In a corner, crouching 
on a seat, was the German nursery-governess, 
crying. When she saw the banker she buried her 
face in her hands and wept still more copiously 
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sprang at Mademoiselle, seized her by iU 
and shook her furiously. 

“Where did you lose him, you miserable 
Tell me the truth before I shake you to p£: 
Do you hear? Do you hear?” ^ 


But the unfortunate girl could only cry a-i 
beg for mercy. 


The banker tried to be calm. No, it was 'V.. 
possible. Nobody would dare to steal Jik b- 
Somebody would find him and bring him baS’ 
Of that there could be no doubt. He could s 
ter money about right and left, and could ba"- 
the entire police force at his orders. And he would 
set to work at once, for not an instant should 
lost. 


“Charles, don’t let the horses be taken out. 
You others, see that this girl doesn’t escape. I’m 
going to the Prefecture.” 

A^d M. Godefroy, with his heart thumping 
against his sides as if it would break them, hi 
hair wild with fright, darted into his carriage^ 
which at once rolled off as fast as the liork^ 
could take it. What irony! The carriageway 
full of glittering playthings, which sparkled 
every time a gaslight shone on them. For the 
next day was the birthday of the divine Infant 
at whose cradle wise men and simple shepherds 
ahke adored. 

. poor little Raoul! Poor darling! Where 
w my boy?” repeated the father as in his anguish 
he dug his nails into the cushions of the earria^ 
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_ night was falling, confound it ' 

isn t at all precocious, speaks very little Ar ' 

know where he lives, and can’t e(en pronr 
his own name?” Pronc. 

“Unfortunately that is so.” 

“Not far from Asniires gate* A suspe^ 
quarter. But cheer up. We have a vet,- fa;: 

gent Commtssatre de Police there. I’U telpn’t^ 
to mm.” 

The distressed father was left alone foi • 

minutes. How his temples throbbed and 
heart beat ! 

Then suddenly, the Prefect reappeared sn 
mg with satisfaction. “Found!” ’ ‘ 

Whereupon M. Godefroy rushed to the P 
feet, whose hand he pressed till that functions- 
Winced with the pain. 

I must acknowledge that we were exce- 
mgly fortunate. The little chap is blond, isn’t L. 
Rather pale? In blue velvet? Black felt hat, w ' 
a white feather in it?” 

“^^11 ^1^^/ That’s my little Raoul 

^ ell, he s at the house of a poor fellow dow 
m that quarter who had just been at the poll:* 
0 ce to make his declaration to the Commissair: 
Here s his address, which I took down: Tierre- 
rae des Cailloua!, Levallois-Perret/ With goc : 
horses you may reach your boy in less than a:, 
nour. Certainly, you won’t find him in an aristo- 
tratie quarter; his surroundings won’t be of tk 
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houses, plunged into the quiet solitude of subur- 
ban streets. When the carriage stopped M. 
Godefroy saw a wretched hovel, on which was the 
number he was seeking; it was the house where 
Pierron lived. The door of the house opened im- 
mediately, and a big, rough-looking fellow with 
red mustache appeared. One of his sleeves was 
empty. Seeing the gentleman in the carriage, 
Pierron said cheerily: “So you are the little one’s 
father. Don’t be afraid. The little darling is 
quite safe,” and, stepping aside in order to all<>v\' 
M. Godefroy to pass, he placed his finger on his 
lips with: “Hush! The little one is asleep!” 

Yes, it was a real hovel. By the dim light of ;i 
little oil lamp M. Godefroy could just distinguish 
a dresser from which a drawer was missing, soim. 
broken chairs, a round table on which stood a 
beer-mug which was half empty, three gla-sses. 
some cold meat on a plate, and on the bare plasl« r 
of the wall two gaudy pictures — a bird’s-eye viev. 
of the Exposition of 1889, with the Eiifel Towi r 
in bright blue, and the portrait of Gener;il 
Boulanger when a handsome young lieutenant. 
This last evidence of weakness of the tenant n;' 
the house may well be excused, since it was shared 
by nearly everybody in France. The man im'’, 
the lamp and went on tiptoe to the corner of i!t> 
room where, on a clean bed, two little fellov - 
were fast asleep. In the little one, around w'luin 
the other had thrown a protecting arm. M. Gode- 
froy recognized his son. 
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so he helps me a great deal. On Sundays and 
Thursdays, and the other days after school he 
helps me push my handcart. Zidore is a smart 
little chap. It was he who found your boy.” 

“What!” exclaimed M. Godefroy— “that 
child!” 

“Oh, he’s quite a little man, I assure you. 
When he left school he found your child, who 
was walking on ahead, crying like a fountain. 
He spoke to him and comforted him, like an old 
grandfather. The difficulty is, that one can’t 
easily understand what your little one says— 
Enghsh words are mixed up with German and 
French. So we couldn’t get much out of him, 
nor coffid we learn his address. Zidore brought 
him to me— I wasn’t far away; and then all the 
old women in the place came round chattering 
and croaking like so many frogs, and all full of 
advice. 

“ ‘Take him to the police,’ ” said some. 

But Zidore protested. 

“That would scare him,” said he, for like all 
Parisians, he has no particular liking for the 
police— “and besides, your little one didn’t wish 
to leave him. So I came back here with the child 
as soon as I could. They had supper, and then 
off to bed. Don’t they look sweet?” 

^^enhe was in his carriage, M. Godefroy had 
decided to reward the finder of his child hand- 
somely — ^to give him a handful of that gold so 
easily gained. Since entering the house he had 
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No, sir; no! Anybody else should have done 
just as we have done. I will not accept any rec- 
ompense ; but pray don’t take off ense. Certainly, 
I am not rolling in wealth, but please excuse my 
pride that of an old soldier ; I have the Tonquin ’ 
medal and I don’t wish to eat food which 1 
haven’t earned.” 

As you like,” said the financier; “but an 
old soldier Hke you is capable of something 
better. You are too good to push a handcart. 

I will make some arrangement for you, never 
fear.” 

The cripple responded by a quiet smile, and 
said coldly: “Well, sir, if you really wish to do 
something for me — ” 

You’ll let me care for Zidore, won’t you?” 
cri^^ M. Godefroy, eagerly. 

That I will, with the greatest of pleasure,” re- 
spnded Pierron, joyfuUy. ‘T have often 
thought about the child’s future. He is a sharp 

little fellow. His teachers are delighted with 
him.” 

Then Pierron suddenly stopped, and an ex- 
pression came over his face which M. Godefroy 
at once interpreted as one of distrust. The 

ought evidently was: “Oh, when he has once 
lett us he 11 forget us entirely.” 

You can safely pick the child up in your arms 
and take him to the carriage. He’ll be better at 

omathan here, of course. Gh, you needn’t be 

rai of disturbing him. He is fast asleep, and 
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won’t you? I’ll take care both of Zidore and of 
you, and then I shall ever remain in your debt 
for not only have you found my boy, but you 
have also reminded me, who am* rich and lived 
only for myself, that there are other poor who 
need to be looked after. I swear by these two 
sleeping children, I won’t forget them any 
longer.” 

Such is the miracle which happened on the 24th 
of December of last year, ladies and gentlemen, 
at Paris, in the full flow of modern egotism. It 
doesn’t sound likely— that I own; and I am com- 
pelled to attribute this miraculous event to the 
influence of the Divine Child who came down to 
earth nearly nineteen centuries ago to command 
men to love one another. 
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“Brother to a Prince and fellow to a beggar if be be 
worthy.’^ 

quoted, lays down ^ 

I duct of life, and one not easy to follow^ 
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ney is nasty, or Loafer, which is amusing though 
intoxicated. Intermediates do not patronize re- 
freshment-rooms. They carry their food in 
bundles and pots, and buy sweets from the native 
sweetmeat-sellers, and drink the roadside water. 
That is why in the hot weather Intermediates 
are taken out of the carriages dead, and in all 
weathers are most properly looked down upon. 

My particular Intermediate happened to be 
empty till I reached Nasirabad, when a huge 
pntleman in shirt-sleeves entered, and, follow- 
ing the custom of Intermediates, passed the time 
of day. He was a wanderer and a vagabond like 
myself, but with an educated taste for whiskey. 
He told tales of things he had seen and done, 
of out-of-the-way corners of the Empire into 
which he had penetrated, and of adventures in 
which he risked his life for a few days’ food. “If 
India^ was filled with men like you and me, not 
knowing more than the crows where they’d get 
their next day’s rations, it isn’t seventy millions 
of revenue the land would be paying — it’s seven 
hmdred millions,” said he; and as I looked at 
ms mouth and chin I was disposed to agree with 
him. We talked politics— the politics of Loafer- 
om that sees thing from the underside where the 
lath and plaster is not smoothed off — and w^e 
t _ postal arrangements because my friend 
^ ^olegram back from the next 

from turning-ofif place 

0 ombay to the Mhow line as you travel 
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’Twon’t be inconveniencing you because 1 know 
that there’s precious few pickings to be got out 
of these Central India States^-even though you 
pretend to be correspondent of the BacJcwoods- 
man" 

“Have you ever tried that trick?” I asked. 

“Again and again, but the Residents find you 
out, and then you get escorted to the Border be- 
fore you’ve time to get your knife into them. 
But about my friend here. I must give him a 
word o’ mouth to tell him what’s come to me or 
else he won’t know where to go. I would take 
it more than kind of you if you was to come out 
of Central India in time to catch him at Marwar 
Junction, and say to him: — ‘He has gone South 
for the week.’ He’ll know what that means. 
He’s a big man with a red beard, and a great 
swell he is. You’ll find him sleeping like a 
gentleman with all his luggage round him in a 
Second-class compartment. But don’t you be 
afraid. Slip down the window, and say:— ‘He 
has gone South for the week,’ and he’ll tumble. 
It s only cutting your time of stay in those parts 
by two days. I ask you as a stranger — -going to 
the West,” he said, with emphasis. 

“Where have you come from?” said I. 

From the East,” said he, “and I am hoping 
that you will give him the message on the Square 

—for the sake of my Mother as well as your 
own.” , 

Shiglishmen are not usually softened by ap- 
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law fit to agree. „ . , “and 
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there. But you’ll give the man at Marwar Junc- 
tion my message?” 

He got out at a little roadside station, and I 
reflected. I had heard, more than once, of men 
personating correspondents of newspapers and 
bleeding small Native States with threats of ex- 
posure, but I had never met any of the caste 
before. They lead a hard life, and generallv 
die with great suddenness. The Native Stat^ 
have a wholesome horror of English newspapers, 
which may throw a light on their peculiar 
methods of government, and do their best to 
choke correspondents with champagne, or drive 
them out of their mind with four-in-hand 
barouches. They do not understand that nobody 
cares a straw for the internal administration of 
Native States so long as oppression and crime 
are kept within decent limits, and the ruler is not 
drugged, drunk, or diseased from one end of the 
year to the other. Native States were created 
l3y Providence in order to supply picturesque 
scenery, tigers, and tall-writing. They are the 
dark places of the earth, full of unimaginable 
cruelty, touching the Railway and the Telegraph 
on one side, and, on the other, the days of Harun- 
al-Raschid. When I left the train I did business 
with divers Kings, and in eight days passed 
through many changes of life. Sometimes I 
wore dress-clothes and consorted with Princes 
and Politicals, drinking from crystal and eating 
from silver. Sometimes I lay out upon the 
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ing off the sands. I climbed into my own train 

wrto“4“‘^ 

If the man with the beard had given me a 
rupee I should hare kept it as a memento of a 
rather curious affair. But the consciousness of 
having done my duty was my only reward. 

Later on I reflected that two gentlemen like 
my friends could not do any good if they fore- 
gathered and personated correspondents of news 
papers, and might, if they “stuck up” one of 
the little rat-trap states of Central India or 
bouth^n Rajputana, get themselves into seri- 
ous difficulties. I therefore took some trouble 
to describe them as accurately as I could re- 
.member to people who would be interested in 
deporting them; and succeeded, so I was later 
mformed, in having them headed back from 
Degumber borders. 


Th^ I became respectable, and returned to 
an Office where there were no Kings and no 
incidents except the daily manufacture of a news- 
paper. A newspaper office seems to attract 
evej conceivable sort of person, to the prejudice 
ot disciphne. Zenana-mission ladies arrive, and 
beg that the Editor will instantly abandon all 
s uties to describe a Christian prize-giving in 
a ac -slum of a perfectly inaccessible village; 
Colonels who have been over-passed for com- 
mands sit down and sketch the outline of a series 
n, twelve, or twenty-four leading articles on 
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come to call, and the thermometer walks inch 
by inch up to the top of the glass, and the office 
is darkened to just above reading-light, and 
the press machines are red-hot of touch, and 
nobody writes anything but accounts of amuse- 
ments in the Hill-stations or obituary notices. 
Then the telephone becomes a tinkling terror, 
because it tells you of the sudden deaths of men 
and women that you knew intimately, and the 
prickly-heat covers you as with a garment, 
and you sit down and write: — “A slight in- 
crease of sickness is reported from the Khuda 
Janta Rhan District. The outbreak is purely 
sporadic in its nature, and, thanks to the ener- 
getic efforts of the District authorities, is now 
almost at an end. It is, however, with deep re- 
gret we record the death, etc.” 

Then the sickness really breaks out, and the 
less recording and reporting the better for the 
peace of the subscribers. But the Empires and 
the Kings continue to divert themselves as self- 
ishly as before, and the Foreman thinks that a 
aily paper really ought to come out once in 
^enty-four hours, and all the people at the 
Hill-stations in the middle of their amusements 
say.— Good gracious ! Why can’t the paper be 
^ there’s plenty going on up 

moon, and, as 

^ e a vertisements say, “must be experienced to 
be appreciated.” 
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It was in that season, and a remarkably evil 
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from their foreheads and called for water. 
The thing that was keeping us back, whatever 
it was, would not come off, though the Zoo 
dropped and the last type was set, and the 
whole round earth stood still in the choking 
heat, with its finger on its lip, to wait the event, 
I drowsed, and wondered whether the tele- 
graph was a blessing, and whether this dying 
man, or struggling people, was aware of the 
inconvenience the delay was causing. There 
was no special reason beyond the heat and 
worry to make tension, but, as the clock hands 
crept up to three o’clock and the machines spun 
their fly-wheels two and three times to see that 
all was in order, before I said the word that 
would set them off, I could have shrieked 
aloud. 

Then the roar and rattle of the wheels shiv- 
ered the quiet into little bits. I rose to go away, 
but two men in white clothes stood in front of 
me. The first one said: — “It’s him!” The 
second said : — “So it is I” And they both laughed 
almost as loudly as the machinery roared, and 
mopped their foreheads. “We see there was a 
light burning across the road and we were sleep- 
ing in that ditch there for coolness, and I said 
to my friend here, ‘The office is open. Let’s come 
along and speak to him as turned us back from 
the Degumber State,’” said the smaller of the 
two. He was the man I had met in the Mhow 
train, and his fellow was the red-bearded man of 
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brows, wiping the froth from his moustache. 
Let me talk now, Dan. We have been all over 
India, mostly on^ foot. We have been boiler- 
fitters, engine-drivers, petty contractors, and 
all that, and we have decided that India isn’t 
big enough for such as us.” 

They certainly were too big for the olRce. 
Dravot s beard seemed to fill half the room and 
Carnehan’s shoulders the other half, as they sat 
on the big table. Carnehan continued: “The 
country isn t half worked out because they that 
governs it won’t let you touch it. They spend 
all their blessed time in governing it, and you 
can t lift a spade, nor chip a rock, nor look for 
oil, nor anything like that without all the Gov- 
ernment saying — ‘Leave it alone and let us gov- 
ern.’ Therefore, such as it is, we will let it alone, 
and go away to some other place where a mari 
isn t crowded and can come to his own. We are 
not little men, and there is nothing that we are 
afraid of except Drink, and we have signed a 
Contrack on that. Therefore^ we are going away 
to be Kings.” 

Kings in our own right,” muttered Dravot. 

Yes, of course,” I said. “You’ve been 
tramping in the sun, and it’s a very warm night, 
and hadn’t you better sleep over the notion? 
Come to-morrow.” 

‘Neither drunk nor sunstruck,” said Dravot, 
We have slept over the notion half a year, and 
require to see Books and Atlases, and we have 
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could think us a little more mad we would he 
more pleased. We have come to you to know 
about this country, to read a book about it, and 
to be shown maps. We want you to tell us 
that we are fools and to show us your books.” 
He turned to the bookcases. 

“Are you at all in earnest?” I said. 

“A little,” said Dravot, sweetly. “As big a 
map as you have got, even if it’s all blank where 
Kafiristan is, and any books you’ve got. We 
can read, though we aren’t very educated.” 

I uncased the big thirty-two-miles-to-the-inch 
map of India, and two smaller Frontier maps, 
hauled down volume INF- KAN of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, and the men consulted 
them. 

“See here!” said Dravot, his thumb on the 
map. “Up to Jagdallak, Peachey and me know 
the road. We was there with Roberts’s Army. 
We’ll have to turn off to the right at Jagdallak 
through Laghmann territory. Then we get 
among the hills — fourteen thousand feet — ^fifteen 
thousand — it will be cold work there, but it don’t 
look very far on the map.” 

I handed him Wood on the Sources of the 
Oxus. Carnehan was deep in the Encyclopaedia. 

“They’re a mixed lot,” said Dravot, reflect- 
ively; “and it won’t help us to know the names 
of their tribes. The more tribes the more they’ll 
fight, and the better for us. From Jagdallak 
to Ashang. H’mm!” 
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on which was written the following. I copied 
it, then and there, as a curiosity: 


This Contract between me and you persuing witnesseth in th 
name of God — Amen and so forth. 

{One) That me and you will settle this matter together: i. e 
to be Kings of Kafiristan. ' * ** 

(Two) That you and me will not, while this matter is being 
settled, look at any Liquor, nor any Woman, black 
white or brown, so as to get mixed up with one or the 
other harmful. 

{Three) That we conduct ourselves with dignity and discretm 
and if one of us gets into trouble the other will stay 
by him. ^ 

Signed by you and me this day. 

Peachey Taliaferro Qarnehan. 

Daniel Dravot. 

Both Gentlemen at Large. 


“There was no need for the last article,” 
said Carnehan, blushing modestly; “but it looks 
regular. Now you knew the sort of men that 
loafers are — ^we are loafers, Dan, until we get 
out of India — and do you think that we would 
sign a Contrack like that unless we was in ear- 
nest? We have kept away from the two things 
that make life worth having.’ 

“You won’t enjoy your lives much longer if 
you are going to try this idiotic adventure. 
Don’t set the office on &e,” I said, “and go away 
before nine o’clock.” 

I left them still poring over the maps and 
making notes on the back of the “Contrack.” 
“Be sure to come down to the Serai to-morrow,” 
were their parting words. 

The Kumharsen Serai is the great four-square 
sink of humanity where the strings of camels and 
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tra^g-house whose goods had been felon? 
ously diverted into the hands of other rohh 
just across the Border, and. whose inisfort,r® 
were the laughing-stock of the bazar 
priest, whence come you and whither do you J?’’ 
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“Have you got eveiything you want?” I asked, 
overcome with astonishment. 

“Not yet, but we shall soon. Give us a me- 
mento of your kindness, Brother. You did me 
a service yesterday, and that time in Marwar. 
Half my Kingdom shall you have, as the sav- 
ing is.” I slipped a small charm compass from 
my watch-chain and handed it up to the priest. 

“Good-bye,” said Dravot, giving me his hand 
cautiously. “It’s the last time we’ll shake hands 
with an Englishman these many days. Shake 
hands with him, Carnehan,” he cried, as the sec- 
ond camel passed me. 

Carnehan leaned down and shook hands. 
Then the camels passed away along the dusty’- 
road, and I was left alone to wonder. My eye 
could detect no failure in the disguises. The 
scene in Serai attested that they were complete 
to the native mind. There was just the chance, 
therefore, that Carnehan and Dravot would be 
able to wander through Afghanistan without de- 
tection. But, beyond, they would find death, 
certain and awful death. 

Ten days later a native friend of mine, giving 
me the news of the day from Peshawur, wound 
up his letter with: — “There has been much 
laughter here on account of a certain mad priest 
who is going in his estimation to sell petty gauds 
and insignificant trinkets which he ascribes as 
great charms to H. H. the Amir of Bokhara. 
He passed through Peshawur and associated 
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crawled— this rag-wrapped, whining cripple who 
addressed me by name, crying that he was come 
back. “Can you give me a drink ?” he whimpered. 
“For the Lord’s sake, give me a drink!” 

I went back to the office, the man following 
with groans of pain, and I turned up the lamp. 

“Don’t you know me?” he gasped, dropping 
into a chair, and he turned his drawn face, sur- 
mounted by a shock of grey hair, to the light. 

I looked at him intently. Once before had I 
seen eyebrows that met over the nose in an inch- 
broad black band, but for the life of me I could 
not tell where. 

“I don’t know you,” I said, handing him the 
whiskey. “What can I do for you?” 

He took a gulp of the spirit raw, and shivered 
in spite of the suffocating heat. 

“I’ve come back,” he repeated; “and I was the 
King of Kafiristan — me and Dravot — crowned 
Kings we was 1 In this office we settled it — you 
setting there and giving us the books. I am 
Peachey — Peachey Taliaferro Carnehan, and 
you’ve been setting here ever since — O Lord!” 

I was more than a little astonished, and ex- 
pressed my feelings accordingly. 

“It’s true,” said Carnehan, with a dry cackle, 
nursing his feet, which were wrapped in rags. 
“True as gospel. Kings we were, with crowns 
upon our heads— me and Dravot — poor Dan — 
oh, poor, poor Dan, that would never take ad- 
vice, not though I begged of him!” 
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&nd the mules were most coutr&ry, sud the iH” 
habitants was dispersed and solitary. They went 
up and up, and down and down, and that other 
party, Carnehan, was imploring of Dravot not 
to sing and whistle so loud, for fear of bringing 
down the tremenjus avalanches. But Dravot 
says that if a King couldn t sing it wasn t worth 
being King, and whacked the mules over the 
rump, and never took no heed for ten cold days. 
We came to a big level valley all among the 
mountains, and the mules were near dead, so we 
killed them, not having anything in special for 
them or us to eat. W^e sat upon the boxes, and 
played odd and even with the cartridges that was 
jolted out. 

“Then ten men with bows and arrows ran down 
that valley, chasing twenty men with bows and 
arrows, and the row was tremenjus. They was 
fair men— fairer than you or me — with yellow 
hair and remarkable well built. Says Dravot, 
unpacking the guns — ^‘This is the beginning of 
the business. We’ll fight for the ten men,’ and 
with that he fires two rifles at the twenty men, 
and drops one of them at two hundred yards 
from the rock where we was sitting. The other 
men began to run, but Carnehan and Dravot sits 
on the boxes picking them off at all ranges, up 
and down the valley. Then we goes up to the 
ten men that had run across the snow too, and 
they fires a footy little arrow at us. Dravot he 
shoots above their heads and they all falls down 
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■with the gold crown on his head and all. Him 
and the other party stayed in that village, and 
every morning Dravot sat by the side of old 
Imbra, and the people came and worshipped. 
That was Dravot’s order. Then a lot of men 
came into the valley, and Carnehan and Dravot^ 
picks them off with the rifles before they knew 
where they was, and runs down into the valley 
and up again the other side, and finds another 
village, same as the first one, and the people all 
falls down flat on their faces, and Dravot says— 
‘Now what is the trouble between you two vil- 
lages?’ and the people points to a woman, as fair 
as you or me, that was carried off, and Dravot 
takes her back to the first village and counts up 
the dead — eight there was. For each dead man 
Dravot pours a little milk on the ground and 
waves his arms like a whirligig and That s all 
right,’ says he. Then he and Carnehan takes the 
big boss of each village by the arm and walks 
them down into the valley, and shows them how 
to scratch a line with a spear right down the val- 
ley, and gives each a sod of turf from both sides 
o’ the line. Then all the people comes down and 
shouts like the devil and all, and Dravot says 
‘Go and dig the land, and be fruitful and mul- 
tiply,’ which they did, though they didn’t under- 
stand. Then we asks the names of things in their 
lingo — ^bread and water and fire and idols and 
such, and Dravot leads the priest of each village 
up to the idol, and says he must sit there and 
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if anvthms goes wrong 
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alone with two of the Army, teaching the men. 
how to drill, and a thundering big Chief comes 
across the snow with kettle-drums and horns 
twanging, because he heard there was a new God 
kicking about. Carnehan sights for the brown 
of the men half a mile across the snow and wings 
one of them. Then he sends a message to the 
Chief that, unless he wished to be killed, he must 
come and shake hands with me and leave his arms 
behind. The Chief comes alone first, and Carne- 
han shakes hands with him and whirls his arms 
about, same as Dravot used, and very much sur- 
prised that Chief was, and strokes my eyebrows. 
Then Carnehan goes alone to the Chief, and asks 
him in dumb show if he had an enemy he hated. 
T have,’ says the Chief. So Carnehan weeds out 
the pick of his men, and sets the two of the Army 
to show them drill, and at the end of two weeks 
the men can manoeuvre about as well as Volun- 
teers. So he marches with the Chief to a great 
big plain on the top of a mountain, and the 
Chief’s men rushes into a village and takes it ; we 
three Martinis firing into the brown of the enemy. 
So we took that village too, and I gives the Chief 
a rag from my coat and says, ‘Occupy till I 
come;’ which was scriptural. By way of a re- 
minder, when me and the Army was eighteen hun- 
dred yards away, I drops a bullet near him stand- 
ing on the snow, and all the people falls flat on 
their faces. Then I sends a letter to Dravot, 
wherever he he by land or by sea.” 
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of dimms and horns, and Dan Dravot marches 
down the hill with his Army and a tail of hun- 
dreds of men, and, which was the most amazing 
— a great gold crown on his head. ‘My Gord, 
Carnehan,’ says Daniel, ‘this is a tremenjus busi- 
ness, and weVe got the whole country as far as 
it’s worth having. I am the son of Alexander by 
Queen Semiramis, and you’re my younger 
brother and a God too! It’s the biggest thing 
we’ve ever seen. I’ve been marching and fighting 
for six weeks with the Army, and every footy 
little village for fifty miles has come in rejoiceful; 
and more than that, I’ve got the key of the whole 
show, as you’ll see, and I’ve got a crown for you! 
I told ’em to make two of ’em at a place called 
Shu, where the gold lies in the rock like suet in 
mutton. Gold I’ve seen, and turquoise I’ve 
kicked out of the cliffs, and there’s garnets in the 
sands of the river, and here’s a chunk of amber 
that a man brought me. Call up all the priests 
and, here, take your crown.’ 

“One of the men opens a black hair bag and I 
slips the crown on. It was too small and too 
heavy, but I wore it for the glory. Ha mm ered 
gold it was — five pound weight, like a hoop of a 
barrel. 

“ ‘Peachey,’ says Dravot, ‘we don’t want to 
fight no more. The Craft’s the trick, so help 
me!” and he brings forward that same Chief that 
I left at Bashkai — ^Billy Fish we called him after- 
ward, because he was so like Billy Fish that drove 
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the hig tank-engine at Mach on the Bolan in the 
old days. ‘Shake hands with him,’ says Dravot, 
and I shook hands and nearly dropped, for 

-rt* t . . _ X A'l'ln D €T. I’illt' t, Tiiih I 


Fish gave me the Grip. I said nothings but 
him with the Eellow Craft Grip. He an^wer^. 
all right, and I tried the Master’s Grip, bat tiu-i 
was a slip. ‘ AEellow Craft he is!’ I says to 1 an. 
‘Does he know the word?’ ‘He does, sa\ ^ lUa, 
‘and all the priests know. It’s a nnraelc. 1 .-r 
Chiefs and the priests can ;ivork a Fellow t ra . 
Lodge in a way that’s very hke oms, ^nd ^ 
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aprons as you show them. I’ll hold a levee of 
Chiefs to-night and Lodge to-morrow.’ 

‘T was fair run off my legs, but I wasn’t such 
a fool as not to see what a pull this Craft busin<=“?s 
gave us. I showed the priests’ families how to 
make aprons of the degrees, but for Dravot’s 
apron the blue border and marks was made of 
turquoise lumps on white hide, not cloth. We took 
a great square stone in the temple for the Master’s 
chair, and little stones for the officers’ chairs, and 
painted the black pavement with white squares, 
and did what we could to make things regular. 

“At the levee which was held that night on 
the hillside with big bonfires, Dravot gives out 
that him and me were Gods and sons of Alex- 
ander, and Past Grand-Masters in the Craft, and 
was come to make Kafiristan a country where 
every man should eat in peace and drink in quiet, 
and specially obey us. Then the Chiefs come 
round to shake hands, and they was so hairy and 
white and fair it was just shaking hands with old 
friends. We gave them names acording as they 
was like men we had known in India — Billy Fish, 
Holly Wilworth, Pikky Kergan that was Bazar- 
master when I was at Mhow, and so on and so on. 

The most amazing miracle was at Lodge next 
night. One of the old priests was watching us 
continuous, and I felt uneasy, for I knew we’d 
have to fudge the Ritual, and I didn’t know what 
the men knew. The old priest was a stranger 
come in from beyond the village of Bashkai. The 
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^ ™ worthy— high priests 

and Chiefs of far-off villages. Billy Fish was the 
tost, and I can tell you we scared the soul out of 
him.^ It was not in any way according to Ritual, 
but It served our turn. We didn’t raise more 
than ten of the biggest men, because we didn’t 
want to make the Degree common. And they 
was clamoring to be raised. 

1 j another six months,’ says Dravot, ‘we’ll 

old another Communication and see how you are 
worldng.’ Then he asks them about their vil- 
lages, and learns that they was fighting one 
against the other and were fair sick and tired of 
‘ wasn’t doing that they was 

fighting with the Mohammedans. ‘You can 
fight those when they come into our country,’ 
says Dravot. ‘Tell off every tenth man of your 
tribes for a Frontier guard, and send two hun- 
dred at a time to this valley to be drilled. Nobody 
IS going to be shot or speared any more so long 
as he does well, and I know that you won’t cheat 
me because you’re white people— sons of Alex- 
ander— and not like common, black Mohamme- 
dans. You are my people and by God,’ says he, 
running off into English at the end— ‘I’ll make a 

damned fine Nation of you, or I’ll die in the 
makmg!’ 

I caito tell all we did for the next six months 
bwause Dravot did a lot I couldn’t see the hang 
oft, and he learned their lingo in a way I never 
could. My work was to help the people plough, 
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and now and again go out with some of the Arn. j 
and see what the other villages were doing, and 
make ’em throw rope-bridges across the ravine.-. 

. .1 nrnvnf W 
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“I stayed in Ghorband a month, and gave the 
Governor there the pick of my baskets for hush- 
money, and bribed the Colonel of the regiment 
some more, and, between the two and the tribes- 
people, we got more than a hundred hand-made 
Martinis, a hundred good Kohat Jezails that’ll 
throw to six hundred yards, and forty man-loads 
of very bad ammunition for the rifles. I came 
back with what I had, and distributed ’em among 
the men that the Chiefs sent to me to drill. Dra- 
vot was too busy to attend to those things, but 
the old Army that we first made helped me, and 
we turned out five hundred men that could drill, 
and two hundred that knew how to hold ar ms 
pretty straight. 

“Even those cork-screwed, hand-made guns 
was a miracle to them. Dravot talked big about 
powder-shops and factories, walking up and 
down in the pine wood when the winter was 
coming on. 

“ T won’t make a Nation,’ says he. T’ll make 
an Empire! These men aren’t niggers; they’re 
English! Look at their eyes— look at their 
mouths. Look at the way they stand up. They 
sit on chairs in their own houses. They’re the 
Lost Tribes, or something like it, and they’ve 
grown to be English. I’ll take a census in the 
spring if the priests don’t get frightened. There 
must be a fair two million of ’em in these hills. 
The villages are full o’ little children. Two mil- 
lion people — ^two hundred and fifty thousand 
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fighting men— and all English! They only want 
the rifles and a little drilling. Two liundral a: .1 
fifty thousand men, ready to cut m on lla,,-. - 
light flank when she tries lor India. Pwcr.-y. 
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place — ^Bashkai, Khawak, Shu, and everywhere 
else.’ 

What is it ?’ I says. ‘There are no more men 
coming in to be drilled this autumn. Look at 
those fat, black clouds. They’re bringing the 
snow.’ 

It isn’t that,’ says Daniel, putting his hand 
very hard on my shoulder; ‘and I don’t wish to 
say anything that’s against you, for no other liv- 
ing man would have followed me and made me 
what I am as you have done. Y ou’re a first-class 
Commander-in-Chief, and the people know you; 
but it’s a big country, and somehow you can’t 
Peachey, in the way I want to be helped.’ 

“ ‘Go to your blasted priests, then !’ I said, and 
I was sorry when I made that remark, but it did 
hurt me sore to find Daniel talking so superior 
when I’d drilled all the men, and done all he told 
me. 

Don’t let’s quarrel, Peachey,’ says Daniel, 
without cursing. ‘You’re a King, too, and the 
half of this Kingdom is yours; hut can’t you see, 
Peachey, we want cleverer men than us now — 
three or four of ’em, that we can scatter about for 
our Deputies. It’s a hugeous great State, and I 
can’t always tell the right thing to do, and I 
haven t time for all I want to do, and here’s the 
winter coming on and all.’ He put half his. beard 
into his mouth, and it was as red as the gold of 
his crown. 

‘“I’m sorry, Daniel,’ says I. ‘I’ve done all I 
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could. I’ve drilled the men and showii tl.v ; . 
how to stack their oats better; and 1’*^ ‘ “ , 

in those tinware rifles from Ghorbar. i- ^ * 

know what you’re driving at. I tas-e 

always feel oppressed that way. ^ ^ ^ 
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said wife — a Queen to breed a King’s son for tbe 
King. A Queen out of the strongest tribe, that’ll 
make them your blood-brothers, and that’ll lie by 
your side and tell you all the people thinks about 
you and their own affairs. That’s what I want.’ 

“ ‘Do you remember that Bengali woman I 
kept at Mogul Serai when I was a plate-layer?’ 
says I. ‘A fat lot o’ good she was to me. She 
taught me the lingo and one or two other things ; 
but what happened? She ran away with the 
Station-master’s servant and half my month’s 
pay. Then she turned up at Dadur Junction in 
tow of a half-caste, and had the impidence to say 
I was her husband — all among the drivers in the 
running-shed!’ 

^ We ve done with that,’ says Dravot. 
‘These women are whiter than you or me, and a 
I have for the winter months.’ 

' asking, Dan, do not/ I 

says. ‘It’ll only bring us harm. The Bible says 
that Kings ain’t to waste their strength on 
women, specially when they’ve got a new raw 
Kingdom to work over.’ 

For the last time of answering, I will,’ said 
Dravot, and he went away through the pine-trees 
looking like a big red devil. The low sun hit his 
crown and beard on one side and the two blazed 
like hot coals. 

But getting a wife was not as easy as Dan 
thought. He put it before the Council, and there 
's^as no answer tiU Billy Fish said that he’d better 
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v the girls. Drarot damned tbem all Tc'iir ;. 
What’s wrong with me?’ he shouts, stand:!:g j v 
fhe idol Imbra. ‘Am I a dog or am I not eii-i:-:. 

a man for your wenches? Haven’t I P-J ' 
shadow of my hand over this country;' » 

stopped the last Afghan raid?’ It was me 
hut Dravot was too angry to rememoer. 
L-ought your guns? Who repaired thej.rmc 
Who’s the Grand-Master of the sign 
etone?’ and he thumped his hand on the ri .c-:c . 
he used to sit on in Lodge, and at Coum--. *.^^- 
opened like Lodge always. ®‘"y 
ing. and no more did the others. _ Keep > -■ 
on, Dan,- said I ; ‘and ask the S'tD- 
“s done at Home, and these people a.e 

English.’ TTirno- k a ruiiit" 

“‘The marriage of J ^ fcir i:*' o 

State,’ says Dan, in a white-hot ^ , , 

feel, I hope, that he was ^ :r.. 

unind. He walked out of the Counc. 

the others sat still, Ctief o? 

“ S?hLe° A straight ; 

‘what’s the difficul^^ says Billy 

a true friend. ^ou , ,, 

‘How should a man , _ niurry it 

thino-? How can daughters^ 
or Devils? f”?Sng like the! i' 

I remembered somettog^ ^ , 


q-.i.le 


“I rememberea ^ 

Bible; but if, ® Je Gods, it wasn 
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“ ‘A God can do anything,’ says I. Tf the 
King is fond of a girl he’U not let her die.’ ‘She’ll 
have to, said Billy Fish. ‘There are all sorts of 
Gods and Devils in these mountains, and now 
and again a girl marries one of them and isn’t 
seen any more. Besides, you two know the Mark 
cut in the stone. Only the Gods know that. We 
thought you were men till you showed the sign of 
the Master.’ 

“I wished then that we had explained about 
the loss of the genuine secrets of a Master-Mason 
at the first go-ofF; but I said nothing. All that 
night there was a blowing of horns in a little dark 
temple half-way down the hill, and I heard a girl 
crying fit to die. One of the priests told us that 
being prepared to marry the King. 

“ ‘I’ll have no nonsense of that kind,’ says Dan. 
T don’t want to interfere with your customs, but 
I’ll take my own wife.’ ‘The girl’s a little bit 
afraid, says the priest. ‘She thinks she’s going 
to die, and they are a-heartening of her up down 
in the temple.’ 

^ Hearten her very tender, then,’ says Dravot, 
'or I’ll hearten you with the butt of a gun so that 
you’ll never want to be heartened again.’ He 
licked his lips, did Dan, and stayed up walking 
about more than half the night, thinking of the 
wife that he was going to get in the morning. I 
wasn’t any means comfortable, for I knew that 
dealings with a woman in foreign parts, though 
you was a crowned King twenty times over, could 
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Till'. 
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I »■ liillv as »' 11 as I'aving fought agams 
knoll, liilh, a, 'll I nothing 

;i. , ;si "nen that God Al- 
"'''n'.I . 'ma"l ■ NntlnUK ■u“'=. ^ 

y*'*- , , a Billv Fish, ‘and yet I 

""■! i d ivt ’ lie-sinks his head upon 
shoitlii !»<• ii it ' minute and thinks, 

his gn at fur ''.''“y or God or Devil, I’U 

■Kin,g,’ says lie. j j„ of my men 

With nu‘. and uh> '' iiswcrwer’ 

Bashkai until the f ^ night, and 

‘•A liltU* Munv had ^ ilt clouds 
Hiug ^vas whit. exc ^>t tU gie 

that blew <l«wn and his head, swing- 

vot cunui nut J”;" pj^g his feet, and looking 
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ock-men catches hold of Dan by the shoulders 
and drags him into the Bashkai lot, “v^le the 
priests howl in their lingo - ‘Neither God nor 
Devil, but a man!’ I was all taken aback, for a 
priest cut at me in front, and the Army belund 

-What is the 

““Sne backl Come awayl’ says Billy Fisk 
•Hum and Mutiny is the matter. Well break 

for Bashkai if we can. « j 4 .ra Ttiyr rripn 

“I tried to give some sort of orders to my nie 

—the men o’ the regular Army— but it was no 
use so I fired into the brown of ’em 
lish Martini and drilled three beggars m a Im . 
5it"was full of s— howhng 

Vires, and every sou wa Basiikai 

nor a Devil, ^ they were w'orth, 

troops stuck to Bi ly ^ as the 

but their matchlocks ^ » th^ dropped. 

Kabul breech-loaders and four o thern 

Dan was a tard job to prevent 

wrathy ; and Billy Fish e bard Jo 

him running out at t e ci ^ 

‘We can t stand y pi „ 

run for -t *'JSock-men tan andj^ 

against us. me lu _ Dravot s prol- 

went down the valley P and cry- 

estations. He was bo^'^ rfled 

ing out that the regular Army fire 

great stones on us, ai 
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hard, and there wasn’t more than six men, not 
counting Dan, Billy Fish, and Me, that came 
down to the bottom of the valley alive. 

“Then they stopped firing and the horns in the 
temple blew again. ‘Come away — ^for Gord’s 
sake come away!’ says Billy Fish. ‘They’ll send 
I'unners out to all the villages before ever we get 
to Bashkai. I can protect you there, but I can’t 
do anything now.’ 

“My own notion is that Dan began to go mad 
in his head from that hour. He stared up and 
down like a stuck pig. Then he was all for walk- 
ing back alone and killing the priests with his 
bare hands ; which he could have done. ‘An Em- 
peror am I,’ says Daniel, ‘and next year I shall 
be a Knight of the Queen.’ 

“ ‘All right, Dan,’ says I ; ‘but come along now 
while there’s time.’ 

“ ‘It’s your fault,’ says he, ‘for not looking 
after your Army better. There was mutiny in 
the midst and you didn’t know — you damned 
engine-driving, plate-laying, missionary’s-pass- 
hunting hound!’ He sat upon a rock and called 
me every foul name he could lay tongue to. I 
was too heart-sick to care, though it was all his 
foolishness that brought the smash. 

“ ‘I’m sorry, Dan,’ says I, ‘biit there’s no ac- 
counting for natives. This business is our Fifty- 
Seven. Maybe we’ll make something out of it 
yet, when we’ve got to Bashkai.’ 

“ ‘Let’s get to Bashkai, then,’ says Dan, ‘and, 
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lishmen, these people — ^and it’s my blasted non- 
sense that has brought you to this. Get back, 
Billy Fish, and take your men away; you’ve done 
what you could, and now cut for it. Carnehan,’ 
says he, ‘shake hands with me and go along with 
Billy. Maybe they won’t kill you. I’ll go and 
meet ’em alone. It’s me that did it. Me, the 
King!’ 

“ ‘Go!’ says I. ‘Go to Hell, Dan. I’m with 
you here. Billy Fish, you clear out, and we two 
will meet those folk.’ 

“ ‘I’m a Chief,’ says Billy Fish, quite quiet.! 
‘I stay with you. My men can go.’ 

“The Bashkai fellows didn’t wait for a second 
word, but ran off, and Dan and Me and Billy 
Fish walked across to where the drums were 
drumming and the horns were horning. It was 
cold — awful cold. I’ve got that cold in the back 
of my head now. There’s a lump of it there.” 

The punkah-coolies had gone to sleep. Two 
kerosene lamps were blazing in the office, and the 
perspiration poured down my face and splashed 
on the blotter as I leaned forward. Carnehan 
was shivering, and I feared that his mind might 
go. I wiped my face, took a fresh grip of the 
piteously mangled hands, and said : “What hap- 
pened after that?” 

The momentary shift of my eyes had broken 
the clear current. 

“What was you pleased to say?” whined 
Carnehan. , “They took them without any sound. 
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was plumb in the middle of those dizzy dancing 
ropes, ‘Cut, you beggars,’ he shouts; and they 
cut, and old Dan fell, turning round and round 
and round twenty thousand miles, for he took 
half an hour to fall till he struck the water, and I 
could see his body caught on a rock with the gold 
crown close beside. 

“But do you know what they did to Peachey 
between two pine trees? They crucified him, Sir, 
as Peachey’s hand will show. They used wooden 
pegs for his hands and his feet; and he didn’t die. 
He hung there and screamed, and they took him 
down next day, and said it was a miracle that he 
wasn’t dead. They took him down — poor old 
Peachey that hadn’t done them any harm — ^that 
hadn’t done them any. . . .” 

He rocked to and fro and wept bitterly, wiping 
his eyes with the back of his scarred hands and 
moaning like a child for some ten minutes. 

“They was cruel enough to feed him up in the 
temple, because they said he was more of a God 
than old Daniel that was a man. Then they 
turned him out on the snow, and told him to go 
home, and Peachey came home in about a year, 
begging along the roads quite safe; for Daniel 
Dravot he walked before and said: — ‘Come 
along, Peachey. It’s a big thing we’re doing.’ 
The mountains they danced at night, and the 
mountains they tried to fall on Peachey’s head, 
but Dan he held up his hand, and Peachey came 
along bent double. He never let go of Dan’s 
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He shambled out. of the office and departed in 
the dii’ection of the Deputy Commissioner’s house. 
That day at noon I had occasion to go down the 
blinding hot Mall, and I saw a crooked man 
crawling along the white dust of the roadside, his 
hat in his hand, quavering dolorously after the 
fashion of street-singers at Home. There was 
not a soul in sight, and he was out of all possible 
earshot of the houses. And he sang through his 
nose, turning his head from right to left : 

“ The Son of Man goes forth to war, 

A golden crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar— * 

Who follows in his train?” 

I waited to hear no more, but put the poor 
wretch into my carriage and drove him off to the 
nearest missionary for eventual transfer to the 
Asylum. He repeated the hymn twice while he 
was with me, whom he did not in the least rec- 
ognize, and I left him singing it to the missionary. 

Two days later I inquired after his welfare. 

“He was admitted suffering from sunstroke. 
He died early yesterday morning,” said the 
Superintendent. “Is it true that he was half an 
hour bareheaded in the sun at midday? ^ 

“Yes,” said I, “but do you happen to know it 
he had anything upon him by any chance when 
he died?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said the Superin- 
tendent. 

And there the matter rests. 
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